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PREFACE 


THESE chapters were originally composed as lectures, 
or rather as informal talks, for students at a Train- 
ing College ; and I have, rightly or wrongly, thought 
it as well to retain something of their conversational 
character. It is, fortunately, possible to assume that 
such students are more or less familiar with the 
Bible, with translations of the Iiad and Odyssey, 
with Beowulf, and with versions or settings of 
Icelandic myth or saga: in my lectures, therefore, 
I took my illustrative examples mainly from these 
sources, nor, in revising them, have I thought it 
necessary to enlarge the range of selection. But, 
elementary as the book is, I trust there will be found 
in it little that the reader will have afterwards to 
unlearn; and I hope that it may induce him to 
pursue further a study which yields to none in 


interest and importance. 
E. Bi KELLEIT 





THE STORY OF MYTHS 


CHAPTER I 
HISTORY OF FOLK-LORE 


AmMoNG all the wonderful achievements of the nine- 
teenth century—probably the most amazing period 
in the history of the world—not the least wonderful, 
perhaps, are its achievements in archeology, 
paleontology, and that closely allied science which 
will be the. theme of the following chapters. It 
may almost be said that in 1826 this science was 
not born. There were, indeed, a few collections, 
like those of Grose and Brand, of local legends and 
customs, and the brothers Grimm were beginning 
their epoch-making investigations; but the com- 
parative study of myth and saga was in its earliest 
infancy. A single shelf would easily hold all. the 
noteworthy books then published on the subject ; 
and all of them together would be of less value than 
a single work of recent times—than, for example, 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture, Maine’s Ancient Law, or 
Frazer’s Adonis and Aitis. There was, it is true, 
a Society of Antiquaries in Great Britain; but it 
had hardly advanced beyond the accumulation of 
a few isolated facts: correlation and comparison 
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(the sine gua non of a scientific method) had scarcely 
been thought of. Some scholars had paid con- 
siderable attention to Greek and Roman myth; 
but it had not yet occurred to them to set this 
alongside of the myth of other nations. The 
furthest they had gone in this direction was to make 
hasty guesses at the origin of the stories, and the 
prevailing view was that classical mythology was a 
debased form of the Jewish religion; that the 
Greeks and Romans had in some way or other come 
into contact with Judaism, had borrowed from it, 
and in time degraded their loans. Heracles, for 
example, was but a degenerate Samson, Jove but 
Jehovah. As the philology of that age sometimes 
still attempted to derive all languages from the 
Hebrew—despite the discoveries of great men like 
Sir William Jones—so the archeology of that time 
still attempted to trace almost all myth to Moses. 
I have seen books in which, because cophey means 
to cover and shésh means six and ashpoth something 
like ashpit, English is solemnly treated as a dialect 
of Hebrew: and similarly our myths, like our- 
selves, are the Lost Ten Tribes. Some even of 
Gladstone’s Homeric speculations are tainted with 
these conjectures. The immense change seen 
during the last seventy or eighty years will be 
easily realized if I simply recall a few representative 
names. Jacob Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, a 
great storehouse of facts and references, appeared 
about 1844. The Fairy Tales, collected by him and 
his brother Wilhelm, are a little earlier: they are 
of course an epoch-making work of folk-lore. Since 
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then, the growth in the study of Icelandic has thrown 
open to Southern Europe the vast mass of Northern 
saga and myth: with this study are associated such 
names as Rask, Grundtvig, Bugge, Miillenhoff, 
Mogk, Gering. Enormous collections of stories and 
customs have been gathered from all over the world, 
by people like Dr Haddon, du Chaillu, Mary Kings- 
ley, Walter Skeat, and a host of missionaries and 
travellers : these have been compared and analysed 
by Tylor, Rivers, Frazer, Sidney Hartland. Popular 
but fairly reliable books, like Dasent’s Fairy Tales 
from the Norse, Andrew Lang’s Custom and Myth, 
Edward Clodd’s Tom Tit Tot, have brought some 
knowledge of mythology to the doors of us all. The 
difference between Now and Then is indeed astonish- 
ing. Such books as Jane Harrison’s Themis, Cook’s 
Zeus, Ridgeway’s Origin of Tragedy, could not have 
been even imagined eighty years since. I will give 
but one illustration of the change. Eighty years 
since, the Greek Professor at Oxford lectured solely 
on the fext of his Greek authors. Now-a-days, 
Dr Gilbert Murray, though he knows his texts, 
takes into account parallel stories from all over the 
world. His Rise of the Greek Epic considers the 
whole heroic saga of all nations; and a ten-page 
preface to one of his versions of a Greek play refers 
us to Babylonian mythology. So, too, Professor 
Chadwick’s Heroic Age discusses his subject from 
the basis of a study of a dozen early literatures. 
Now, as so often with science, the results are at 
first sight disappointing. Bacon, we know, fancied 
that Nature might be classified and explained in a 
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century or two. We now know that the more we learn 
the more there is to learn; that where Bacon 
thought in thousands we have to think in millions ; 
that the discovery of a new fact is generally but 
the signal for the search after hundreds of other 
facts. Modern physicists, for example, can in a 
fashion almost see the atom, and make us suspect 
that there may be, in a space no bigger than a pin- 
point, a world as complicated as the one in which 
we live. Similarly with the great science which is 
our present subject. So far, there is no sign that 
we are nearing the discovery of any unifying and 
simplifying generalization. Rather, we are going, 
at least in appearance, back from it. In one of his 
lectures Sir James Frazer remarked that he hoped, 
by arranging and verifying his enormous masses of 
material, perhaps to make the way easier for some 
future Darwin to link the facts into one by some 
comprehensive theory. And when we remember 
that his published works are but a small selection 
from a huge body of manuscript matter, we may 
form some idea of the immense unselfish labour 
that is being spent by these pioneers, who, like the 
prophets of old, have not seen the promises but 
greeted them from afar. 

Forty or fifty years ago, the amount of collected 
and classified fact was much smaller, and there was 
as a result a tendency to jump to conclusions and 
to assume a simplicity which did not exist. Almost 
everything, in fact, was a sun-myth. I well remem- 
ber the delight (mingled, young as I was, with a 
certain scepticism) with which, when I was at school, 
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I read the works of Max Miiller and Sir G. W. Cox. 
Even the Iliad was a solar myth. Achilles was the 
sun; Hector—save the mark!—was the dark 
clouds. The death of Hector was the victory of 
the sun over the clouds; but, as the sun must set 
after that victory, so Achilles, in his turn must die. 
This simple, but somewhat rough and tumble, 
theory was bolstered up by a number of philological 
equations, which are now less widely accepted than 
then. Cox and Miiller were Sanskrit scholars, and 
saw all sorts of parallels in the Vedas to names and 
facts in Greek legend. To take but one instance: 
Prometheus the Fire-Bringer. His name happens 
to be like the Sanskrit pramanthas, a pointed stick 
or fire-drill. Hence the theory that Prometheus 
was originally not the Fore-thinker, but simply the 
personification of one of the early methods of 
obtaining fire—that of drilling or rubbing. Now, 
not to mention other objections, the Greeks 
attributed the invention of the fire-drill to Hermes, 
and never to Prometheus. As to the Iliad, a 
deeper and wider study has shown that in all like- 
lihood the story of that poem is more or less 
historical; that Troy really existed and really was 
captured ; and that Achilles and Hector, however 
highly idealized by the poet, were, as probably as 
not, real heroes.1 There is, of course, myth in 
Homer; but Homer, to speak generally, is not 
myth but saga. 

1 Dr Walter Leaf’s Geography of Homer, learned but marked 


by the simplicity of true learning, is well worth reading in this 
connection, , 
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Thus the Sun, though by no means entirely 
banished from the folk-lore system, now takes his 
place as. but one luminary out of many. Even in 
individual stories he is usually combined with 
others. In the story of Balder, familiar to us all, 
he bears but a part: there is no doubt that the 
death of Balder represents the annual death of the 
sun ; it happens, we notice, at Christmas, when, in 
old belief, the sun dies, But what about the mistle- 
toe? What about Loki? What about the blind 
god Hodr? And, if the Sun dies, he is soon born 
again, or at least a new one is soon created; but 
Balder is not restored by Hel until the end of this 
world. Similarly in the parallel myth of Persephoné : 
there is something of the Sun there, but much that 
has nothing to do with him. Polyphemus, again, 
with his one eye, is certainly 7m part the Sun, as 
Odin with his one eye and blue cape is in part the 
sky. But we have only to read further on with 
either myth, and we light on a dozen other motifs 
(such, for instance, as the No-man episode) with 
which the Sun has nothing to do. 

We are thus prepared to find, not merely in many 
myths but in practically every one of them, a 
multitude of woven strands of motif. Nevertheless, 
we are not debarred from analysing the separate 
strands; and, when we study the myths as we 
find them, we are justified in tracing certain main 
elements which go to their manufacture. These 
elements we shall consider more in detail in our 
next chapter. But, as a rough and ready prelimin- 
ary statement, we may say that the most primitive 
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mythology is almost exclusively based on observa- 
tion of natural external phenomena. We find, it is | 
true, myth based on observation of our mental 
processes. We shall notice many such personifica- 
tions as Até, goddess of discord, Concordia of 
harmony ; and in Isaiah (lxv, 11) we learn that 
even the Jews prepared a table for Fortune and 
filled up mingled wine for Destiny; while to the 
Greeks there was scarcely an abstraction or faculty 
of the mind which they did not personify: but all 
this is pretty plainly the product of late reflection, 
and is rarely if ever found in the earliest myths. 
As in our Grammars we are taught that prepositions 
denoted first relations of space, secondly relations 
of time, and only much later relations of cause, 
exchange, representation, and the rest, so myth 
began with tangible nature and only later dealt 
with matters of thought. For instance, we may be 
sure that the myths of Rahab and Leviathan were 
earlier than those of the origin of sin and modesty, 
which we find in the third chapter of Genesis, or 
than that of the origin of language, which we find 
in the eleventh. This is not to say that the latter 
are not, compared with historical stories, very old 
indeed. 

A few myths, again, may arise from the discovery 
of the relics of older civilizations. Thus the dwarfs 
and the giants may be partially due to the observa- 
tion of Roman and other remains in England and 
elsewhere. In days when the men of a certain 
country had not risen beyond stone or bronze 
weapons, the accidental unearthing of an iron 
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sword would inevitably lead to myth; for its 
possessor would be almost as far ahead of his rivals 
as the European invaders were ahead of the 
Mexicans or Peruvians. We thus get myths like 
those of Excalibur, Skéfnung (a very remarkable 
story), Balmung, Gisli’s fated sword Graysteel, and 
the sword Tyrfing in that wonderful poem Hervarar 
Saga. When Beowulf was in the mere, his own 
blade failed to penetrate the scales of the monster : 
but his eye fell on an ‘eald sweord eotenisc’, an 
old sword of the giants, which did the work, though 
the blade melted in the blood. This was plainly a 
steel weapon of an earlier but higher civilization. 
So the mighty walls of Volaterrae were supposed 


to be 
“ Piled by the hands of giants 
For godlike kings of old.” 


I shall have occasion later to refer to these and 
other stories of the kind. They are not ancient. 
The majority at least, then, of really early myths 
are what we may call primitive natural science, 
explanations of visible phenomena, the answers 
perhaps of ingenious fathers to the questions of their 
children as to things seen or heard. Many children 
have asked what thunder is, and have been told it 
was the voice of God. The same question was put 
in the time of Job, and the same answer was given 
in words of matchless sublimity (xxvi, 13,14): “‘ Lo, 
these are but the outskirts of his ways, but how 
small a whisper is heard of him; and the thunder 
of his power who can understand ?”’ So, when the 
Jewish child saw a whale, he asked his question, 
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and received the answer that ‘‘ Jehovah had made 
Leviathan in order to play with him” (Psalm civ, 
26). : 

We have thus, in our succeeding studies, to 
consider chiefly the effect of the observation of 
physical nature on the primitive mind. Here we 
are at once faced with our main difficulty. We 
cannot, like Gulliver, call up the early man from 
the tomb, and interrogate him face to face. The 
ancient cave-man has perished with his enemy the 
cave-bear; and though paleolithic man was 
fortunately a wonderful draughtsman (far better 
than neolithic), and though some of his sketches 
are as life-like as those of Turner or Sargent, yet 
we cannot speak to him and ask him what he 
thought ; nor, if we could, would he have language 
to express his ideas with adequacy. We must, 
like Polonius : 


“‘ With windlasses and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out,” 


Even if we could speak to the Neanderthal man, we 
have only got to the “ outskirts of his ways ”’, for, 
though many thousands of years old, he is modern 
compared with his ancestor the arboreal ape. We 
have to go round, therefore, instead of straight to 
the mark; and we guide ourselves, in this cir- 
cuitous path, mainly in three ways. 

(x) We consider backward races, which either 
still exist or existed late enough to come under the 
notice of skilled and truthful observers ; 

(2) We watch children, the state of whose 
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mind is partially analogous to that of the savage 
mind ; 

(3) We use all the help that can be got from 
history, geology, archeology, and the science of 
language. 

We will take these points in turn. 

(1) We consider backward races. 

Fortunately for our study—though whether 
fortunately in other respects is another question— 
many races of the world have developed slowly, or 
perhaps have retrograded, while others have 
advanced. Hence it is possible for us to study the 
ideas of the backward tribes, and, by comparing 
them with each other, to form our ideas as to their 
origin and nature. Here it is necessary to exercise 
extreme caution. For experience has shown that 
missionaries and other investigators have a tendency 
to read their own meaning into the answers they 
receive. Mere linguistic difficulties are sometimes 
almost insuperable. Words have quite different 
associations in different languages, and translations 
_ are mere makeshifts. To take examples at our own 
doors, everyone must have noticed that the Ice- 
landic myths do not discriminate clearly between 
a mananda god. In Gylfaginning } we are told that 
King Gylfi travelled to Asgard, and saw a man 
playing at throwing swords into the air: this man 
turns out to be a god; and he showed Gylfi three 
high-seats, on which three men were sitting: these 
were the three gods High, Even-high, and Third. 
If, then, some missionary from Italy had asked 


1 The Deception of Gylfi, on which more in Chapter IV, 
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Gylfi questions about God, he would inevitably 
have been confused. Precisely so the Christians 
were shocked when they heard the Romans talk 
of Divus Cesar, the Emperor-God. The Romans 
themselves ‘‘ made no bones about it’’, yet they 
never dreamt of confusing the Emperor with the 
Supreme Being. They meant, in fact, by Dzvus 
something quite distinct from what the Jews meant 
by Jehovah or the Christians by the Father. The 
Athenians, again, had altars almost as thick as 
paving-stones; yet we know that the Stoics be- 
lieved in but one Deity, and the Epicureans in none 
at all—or, what is the same thing, in gods that are 
always asleep. We are not surprised, then, that 
Christian missionaries have often been misled by 
their own prepossessions into fancying that the 
natives had certain ideas of gods when they really 
had quite others. 

Often, also, the missionaries, by the form of their 
questions, do unconsciously what barristers do 
deliberately when they put “leading questions” 
to their witnesses: they suggest the answers they 
éxpect to receive, and thus vitiate their own testi- 
mony. Schoolboys well know the utility of getting 
their masters to put questions that thus suggest 
the right answer : it is to be feared that missionaries 
have not always been as wide-awake as the school- 
boys. It is likely, too, that the natives, being 
shrewdly alive to the main chance, have often given 
answers they thought would please, rather than 
those that conveyed the exact truth. 

Of these and like difficulties one example may 
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suffice. In Fiji the sheep is unknown, the pig 
common, and a missionary had told the natives 
that a sheep was like a woolly pig. Hence, when 
he came to the text “ Behold the Lamb of God”’, 
the only idea his congregation could form was that 
Jesus was the divine little woolly pig! We can 
thus realize how hard it is to be sure that we under- 
stand the savages or that they understand us. 

This point is of extreme importance theologically. 
It has often been maintained that the idea of a 
Supreme Being is natural to man, and that no tribe, 
however barbarous, is without it. On the other 
hand, it is held that, while most natives possess the 
idea, some do not, and that, quite unintentionally, 
the missionaries have instilled the idea into the 
natives by the mere process of asking the question. 
As, for example, the idea of a triangle is probably 
not innate but arises at once when the teacher 
questions the child about it, so, it is contended, 
the idea of God arises by mere talk. Cunning, any- 
how, is natural to man; and the sharp native is 
quick to see what is wanted. Whatever be the 
truth on this particular matter, it is easy to see 
what care is required in sifting the reports of 
travellers. 

A third cause of difficulty is this. Many barbarous 
tribes have, as we have seen, in times past come 
into contact with higher civilizations which have 
afterwards either perished entirely or left the spot. 
Thus the race that built the amazing statues of 
Easter Island has left no other trace of its existence. 
It may have died of an epidemic or been swept 
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away by a tidal wave, or it may simply have 
emigrated en masse. In any case, like the Hittites 
in Syria, it must have made a deep impression on 
the tribes with which it came into relation. If then, 
among these tribes, we find signs of lofty con- 
ceptions, these may be due, not to their own powers 
of mind, but to the great nation that has departed. 
So in Yucatan the people that built the Pyramids 
may have taught the tribes around much that they 
did not know before. We are not here left wholly 
to conjecture. In Voluspé—the combined Genesis 
and Revelation of the Icelanders—are many con- 
ceptions which, in the belief of most scholars, were 
derived in the first instance from wandering 
Christian merchants. Augustine found the elements 
of Christianity among the Jutes and the Saxons— 
elements perhaps borrowed from their Welsh wives 
and slaves. When the Jesuits came to China, they 
were amazed to find the Buddhist services re- 
markably like their own. It is now thought by 
many that the likeness was due to borrowing from 
Christians, perhaps in India, centuries before. 
Thus, again, care is necessary. 5 

(2) Much can be learned by watching children 
and much has been learned in this manner during 
the last half-century. The state of children’s minds 
is largely analogous to that of savages, much as the 
embryo-child preserves traces of likeness to lower 
animal life which are lost at a later stage. We all 
remember that Shelley is called the Eternal Child: 
he is, at least in his myth-making, amazingly 
childlike. His Cloud is a myth that might have 
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come out of Snorri or of Hesiod. But of course 
here again we have to be wary. If a child is like a 
savage where we can compare the two, it does not 
follow that where our knowledge of the savage stops 
we can, with certainty, fill it up with what we know 
of the child. Probably we can; perhaps we cannot. 
Mathematicians have shown that when a thing has 
happened times without a break, it is only 
probable—the chance is 7+1 to 1—that it will happen 
next time, and a single failure among the times 
diminishes the probability considerably. Children 
are like savages, but not the same; and we cannot 
deduce from them more than a likely picture of 
primitive man. Again, our knowledge of the child 
_ is imperfect, as our knowledge of the savage is 

imperfect. His language is not ours; we may 
misinterpret his answers, he may misinterpret our 
questions, and our questions may suggest his 
answers. Children are first-class inventors, and 
they are quite shrewd enough to guess what 
answer is wished, and to romance accordingly. It 
needs care and practice not to be deceived by them. 

(3) We use all the help we can get from books, 
from carvings like the ‘ Pictured Rocks of Sand- 
stone’ in Hiawatha, and from all the monuments 
that time has left behind. And here we have so 
much that in one way it is an embarras de richesses. 
Take the Bible: the Old Testament is full of sub- 
merged myth. Frazer has written a thousand pages 
on the subject, and has not exhausted it. Even 
the New Testament is not without its share. Of 
course—to repeat a necessary warning ad nauseam 
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—here too we have our difficulties. The fact is, 
the Bible has been carefully cleared, by early 
editors, of masses of heathendom which now, when 
all danger from heathendom has passed, we should be 
glad to see. It is hard to say whether the story 
of Cain is myth or legend, and no one can tell what 
facts it was invented to explain. But, whatever 
its origin, we have not received it in its primary 
form. ‘‘ And Cain said unto Abel his brother . . . 
And it came to pass, when they were in the field, 
that Cain rose up against Abel his brother and 
slew him!” What was it that Cain said? The 
Greek translators, it is true, filled it up with “ Let 
us go out into the field’’; but quite as probably he 
said something too idolatrous for the Jewish 
editors, who therefore cut it out. In the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, again, there is another of these 
strange ‘“‘ztiological” or explanatory myths, 
which has certainly been cut down. “ The Elohim, 
or gods, saw the daughters of men that they were 
fair, and took to them as wives whichever they 
chose. From these unions sprang the Nephilim 
which were of old, men of name,’ i.e the ancient 
giants of whom we have all heard. And there the 
story stops, after two tantalizing verses. We can 
just see that the ancient Hebrews, like other nations, 
had tales of mighty men who were the sons of gods 
and earthly women ; but the editors, who believed 
in one God only, have struck out everything but the 
bare fact, and have altered “the gods” to “ the 
sons of God ’’, so that we are led to think of Satan 
and his angels. In chapter xxxii, we read that 
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“Jacob went on his way, and the angels of God 
met him.” Now the word ‘met’? means 
“assailed”; we have here, therefore, but a frag- 
ment of some story of a conflict between Jacob and 
the “ Army of God”’, like that between Diomede 
and Ares in the Fifth Iliad; but the editors have 
deprived us of the rest, precisely as but a hint 
remains of a battle between Yahweh (Jehovah) 
and Levi (Deut. xxxiii, 8) and but a tattered rag 
of a tale about Yahweh’s meeting Moses and seeking 
to kill him (Exod. iv, 24). Scores of other instances 
could be given of traces of superstitions like belief 
in witches, amulets, soul-birds, the Rahab-serpents 
and the like, lying beneath the surface, but visible 
to us as the submarine is visible to the airman a 
thousand feet above. 

Of Greek writers, in a sense, the oldest is Homer ; 
but in another sense he is late. He, like the Bible, 
has been corrected, expurgated, and harmonized. 
To take one or two instances only—more may be 
found in Murray’s Rise of the Greek Epic—in the 
Ajax of Sophocles Hector is bound alive to the 
chariot of Achilles, and dragged alive round the 
walls of Troy. Thus Ajax says: 

“ With that same girdle that I gave to him, 


Bound fast unto the rushing chariot-rail, 
Mangled and torn, he yielded up his life.” 


It would seem possible that Virgil followed the same 
tradition. But Homer’s tale is now different : 
Hector was dead first, and even so the poet calls 
the deed a shameful one. Again, when Odysseus 
takes vengeance on the treacherous handmaids, 
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there is every reason to believe that they were 
deliberately hanged slowly; but our present text 
makes them “feel pain but a little while”. It is 
clear, then, that the editors have been at work on 
Homer, omitting or altering what did not please 
them. For the real, ancient, horrible myths of 
Greece we must go to Hesiod ; and when we do go 
to Hesiod we soon give up the idle fancy that the 
original Greek myths were less barbarous than 
those of other nations. They may seem so; but 
this only because other myths reach us in a cruder 
and less doctored form. 

Still richer than Hesiod is Apollodorus, whose 
work is an amazing collection of Greek story, 
invaluable to students of folk-lore. For those to 
whom he is inaccessible, the Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Biography and Mythology will supply 
all that is required. For Icelandic myth the’ best 
sources are not in English, but many more or less 
exact renderings of the old tales are to be found in 
our language. Incidentally, let us not fail to pay 
a tribute of remembrance to the great man to whom 
we owe so much of our knowledge of Icelandic 
mythology—Snorri Sturluson, the Herodotus of 
the North. While in England, to our great loss, 
the priests of Christianity did their utmost to 
suppress the old tales, with the result that but one 
old epic survived, and that in a single manuscript 
—this wide-minded man gathered the stories of his 
country, wrote them in matchless prose, and thus 
. preserved them for our profit. He was one of those 
whom Ecclesiasticus might have called “men who 


Cc 
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gave counsel by their wisdom, and by their under- 
standing, men of learning for the people”; and, 
as we shall see later, he was also of those who 
“sought out musical tunes, and set forth verses in 
writing’. Of him a short life may be found in 
the Prolegomena to Vigfusson’s Sturlunga Saga. 
He was born in 1178, and died in 1241. Despite a 
very turbulent life, he found time to write innumer- 
able poems and histories: he was almost certainly 
the author of some of the Lives of the Kings of 
Norway which Laing has translated 1 and on which 
Carlyle drew for the last of his works; and he 
wrote Sagas and stories besides. The immortal 
Life of Olaf Tryggvason is probably his—a book 
worthy of comparison with those lives in Plutarch 
on which Shakespeare based so many plays; but 
what interests us most here is. the so-called Prose 
Edda.* This is in two Parts; the first tells the 
tales of the gods in prose; the second gives lessons 
to skalds or bards as to how to compose the strange 
Icelandic court-poetry, and is in fact a dictionary 
of ‘kennings’—those periphrases, suitable for 
alliterative metre, in which court-poets delighted. 
Many of these are based on the mythology. Thus, 
from the dictionary, we learn innumerable facts 
about the old gods: fragmentary but useful. 
“Qdin’s boat’, for example, is ‘poetry’: the 
dictionary tells us why. ‘ Grani’s burden’ is gold, 


1 Heimskringla, translated by S. Laing, 3 vols., 1844; new 
edn., 4 vols., 1889. 


* To be carefully distinguished from the poetical ‘ Edda’. 
ascribed to Bishop Saemund—a collection of the old epics on 
Sigurd, Atli, Hogni, and the gods and heroes generally. 
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because Grani, the horse of Sigurd, carried off the 
hoard of Fafnir. Finally, Snorri sets a sort of copy 
to poets: he writes, or quotes from others, a 
hundred stanzas, every one a model of a special 
metre, each with its quota of ‘kennings’. It is 
impossible to over-rate the value of this extra- 
ordinary book to the student of folk-lore. Here 
we have ‘ Vidri’s weather’ for battle; the ‘sword 
of the throat’ for the tongue; the ‘cliffs of words’ 
for the teeth ; the ‘ arrow-flinger ’ for the warrior ; 
the ‘friend of Mimir’ for Odin; the ‘home of 
High’ for Valhalla; the ‘enemy of Fenrir’ for 
Odin again; the ‘meadow of thought’ for the 
breast; the ‘bone-gnat’ for the sword. This 
section of the book is called ‘ Hatta-tal’, or Gram- 
mar of Verse-Art ; and later so-called poets pillaged 
it without mercy. The nearest familiar parallel is 
the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes, where the eyes 
are ‘ the women that look out of the windows ’, the 
ears growing deaf with age are ‘the doors shut on 
the streets’, Love is the ‘ caper-berry ’, and so on. 

Much also may be gained by reading abridg- 
ments of the enormous Sanskrit epics, the Mahab- 
havata and the Ramayana. To read them through 
is of course impossible: the Mahabharata alone is 
sixteen times as long as the I/iad, and the Ramayana 
is twelve times as long as the Odyssey. But here 
and there is much to detain our interest. 

Among other works I may mention the immense 
collections of fairy-tales, from every kingdom, 
nation, and language, which are now so easily 
accessible, and which constitute a mass of folk- 
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lore by itself greater than all that was available to 
our grandfathers. I might also call attention to 
such books as the Mabinogion, easily to be read in 
Lady Charlotte Guest’s translation; though per- 
haps mainly legend, it contains much myth: it 
can be obtained in a cheap form, and is interesting 
not only as the source of Tennyson’s Geraint and 
Enid but in itself. 

Archeology is so immense a subject as to be 
almost embarrassing; and philology, as I have 
said above, has been a little discredited. But this 
does not mean that, employed with discrimination, 
it has not its value. It has shown, for instance, that 
our Aryan ancestors, before they split, had gone 
far enough in mathematics to be able to count up 
to a hundred, and in architecture to have advanced 
beyond caves and mud-dwellings to wooden houses. 
As their superstitions are perhaps better known to 
us than those of others, these facts provide some 
analogy by which we may judge the superstitions 
of others in about the same stage of civilization. 
Nor are all philological equations as dubious as 
Prometheus and pramanthas: and, from such as 
are well-established, many sound conclusions in 
the domain of folk-lore can be drawn. The original 
identity of Varuna with Ouranos, for example, or 
of Tiu with Zeus!, of the Acvins with ‘ equus’, of 
Njord with Nerthus, may help in the solution of 
many folk-lore problems, as, conversely, the want 
of a philological explanation of the name Loki adds 


1 Some authorities, I believe, connect Tiu with divus rather 
than with Zeus (Dyaus), and thus make it a common noun. 
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greatly to the difficulty of explaining the character 
of that god. 

Fully recognizing, therefore, the innumerable 
pitfalls into which, with all our care, we may 
stumble at any moment, and realizing the great 
difficulties of the subject, we are now in a position 
to begin the direct study which will occupy us 
during the remainder of our course. Renan, the 
French Oriental scholar, in his preface to his Vie de 
Jésus, says he wishes his readers to supply a mental 
peut-étre at frequent intervals throughout his book ; 
and I would say the same. The investigation of 
causes is an inverse process, and all inverse pro- 
cesses are more or less dubious. Anyone can 
multiply ; but division can be done only by trial. 
Anyone can square a number, or cube it, with a 
little trouble ; but to find the square or cube root 
is again to be, dohe only by trial. We can 
differentiate a function easily enough: to integrate 
is another matter; and to find the factors of a 
large number is sometimes beyond human power." 
So, when we know a cause, we can deduce an effect ; 
but when we see an effect it is by no means certain 
that we can hit on the true cause. We all know 
that if we take strychnine we shall die; but when 


1 Stanley Jevons, in his Principles of Science (p. 123) says: 
“ ] think it unlikely that anyone but myself will ever know the 
factors of 8, 616, 460, 799: for they are two large prime num- 
bers, and the work of re-discovering them would probably take 
many weeks : but it did not occupy me many minutes to multiply 


them together.” ‘ ie 
On the other hand, it is said that the great mathematician 


Fermat knew a method of discovering factors. If so, it died 
with him in 1664. 
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we are dead it is an uncertain business to prove 
that strychnine was the cause: and when we see 
our ancestors inventing a myth, we can never be 
quite sure of the motives that impelled them to 
invent it. In our conjectures, therefore, we, like 
the Knight in Spenser, must be bold, be bold, but 
not too bold. 


CHAPTER Il 
PSYCHOLOGICAL ELEMENTS IN THE GROWTH OF MYTH 


WE now proceed to deal with the main psycho- 
logical elements that appear to have gone to the 
production of myth; and the reader may confirm 
or correct my conclusions by recollecting similar 
elements in his own childhood or as exhibited by 
children of his acquaintance. Most children, he will 
have observed, invent ‘myths’ of their own, and 
probably, as we have seen, for reasons closely 
analogous to those which seem to have led primitive 
man to invent his myths. The chief difference is 
this, that children’s myths are speedily corrected, 
either by their elders at once, or by themselves as 
they grow older ; whereas our ancestors had no one 
to correct them. 

(t) The first element, and certainly one of the 
most important elements, in myth-production is that 
which led Dr Johnson to define ‘ pastern’ as ‘ the 
knee of a horse’: ‘ignorance, madam, pure ignor- 
ance.’ Fifty thousand years ago this ignorance was 
inevitable and pardonable ; but it was always there. 
Our ancestors simply did not know. We are ignorant 
enough; but we have learnt sufficient to see a 
certain uniformity in Nature. To them, such a 
uniformity must have been invisible. There are, 
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it is said, tribes that cannot count beyond five? ; 
and it is certain that some cannot count beyond ten. 
It seems likely that for thousands of years men 
could not count at all. Slowly, very slowly, 
mathematics advanced, till, as we have seen, the 
Aryans could count to a hundred ; and before the 
Germanic tribes split asunder they had actually 
reached a thousand. , A million was not thought of 
till about Chaucer’s time: Xerxes, we know, com- 
puted his army by crowding ten thousand into a 
space, marking it out, and then crowding others 
into it—on the crude assumption that these others 
would be ten thousand also. 

Now let us picture what this means. I imagine 
that people pretty early saw that day and night 
came fairly regularly, but the Jength of the day would 
be a matter of guess-work, and centuries would 
elapse before they saw that the moon had regular 
phases. With nothing but their own feelings to 
reckon by, they would know nothing about the 
length of the year. Thus they were certain to form 
superstitions about the heavenly bodies, which to 
them must have seemed capricious to the last 
degree ; and the father, when his son asked questions 
about the stars, would give remarkable answers. 
There is a well-known legend about Abraham which 
to some extent illustrates these conjectures of ours. 
Abraham’s father Terah was an idolater ; and when 
Abraham was a boy he, too, worshipped an idol. 
But there came a fire and burnt the idol; so 
Abraham worshipped the fire. Then his father put 


1 Homer still uses ‘ to five it’ for ‘ to count’. 
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out the fire with water; so Abraham worshipped 
the water. The water ran away into the earth, and 
Abraham worshipped the earth: and so on in 
succession he worshipped sun, night, the stars, the 
sky ; until finally he was forced to own that behind 
all these there must be a God that made them all. 
Here we have the religious history of many years 
summed up in a few words ; and, if I may hazard a 
perilous guess, I should say that perhaps the story of 
the Old Woman and the Pig (to which there is a 
parallel in Dasent’s Popular Norse Tales) is a story 
with a similar origin. 

(2) Closely allied with Ignorance is the desire not 
to confess it. I should imagine that the fathers of 
30,000 B.C. were just as anxious to maintain the 
fiction of their omniscience as the parents and 
schoolmasters of to-day. If so, we have here a very 
potent psychological factor in myth-making, on 
which I think not enough stress has been laid. 
Picture the boy asking a question about the sun or 
a tree; the father knows nothing, but does not like 
to say so. If he is an imaginative man, he makes up 
a story, more or less in accordance with the facts as 
they appear to him. What the father felt, the 
priest would feel still more strongly, and when he 
knew nothing, which was often, would invent a long 
rigmarole. Kipling’s Just So Stories would become 
myths in a barbarous age ; it was in this manner, I 
have little doubt, that the innumerable explanations 
as to how the bear lost his tail, why the serpent 
crawls, why the fish is in the sea, why ravens are 
black, arose and became current. I should believe, 
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also, that many of the tales of the Other World 
sprang up in like fashion. 

(3) From Ignorance arises Fear. We are afraid of 
the dark because we cannot see what is there; and, 
as Bacon profoundly said, men fear death for the 
same reason. No influence, probably, is more power- 
ful in the formation of myth than Fear. We need 
not go outside our own country for illustrations. 
The conception of the uniformity of Nature, that 
conception which is the root of all science, had, as 
we have seen, not dawned upon the world in the age 
of myth. Nature is often terrible enough to us to- 
day, with all our knowledge of the laws by which she 
acts; and an eruption of Krakatoa, an earthquake 
at Messina, a disaster at Miami, are sufficient to 
strike terror into the heart of brass. The sea has 
been largely tamed, but the loss of a Titanic, or the 
mere difficulty of raising the Hindenburg, reveals the 
fearful forces locked up in her bosom. To-day, if a 
cyclone occurs in the Atlantic, ships are warned by 
wireless of the danger, and avoid the deadly area ; 
but every now and then one is caught and is heard 
of no more. To our ancestors the sea was a cruel, 
fickle, and absolutely unknowable monster, to be 
ventured upon with fear and trembling, to be 
propitiated with sacrifices made by guesswork, and 
to be abandoned with a surprised sense of escape, as 
though every vessel were an Avgo, emerging by 
sheer accident, or by the capricious favour of some 
god, from between the Symplegades. The very 
harbours were unknown. When Ingolf was nearing 
Iceland, he knew not where to land; so he threw 
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overboard the holy pillars he had brought from his 
high-seat in Norway, and, where they touched the 
shore, he ran his ship aground. As the Roman poet 
Horace said, it needed a heart of oak and triple 
bronze to dare the terrors of the sea; and Aristotle, 
describing the brave man, says you cannot expect 
the bravest not to be afraid of the Agean. But 
almost equally daunting was the land. Consider 
what our England was like in early days, and 
multiply many times over to get an idea of Norway 
or Iceland. A few roads, the memorials of Roman 
occupation, ran from London to Chester, York, 
Colchester, or Richborough. On each side of the 
roads lay trackless forests, the home of demons, 
outlaws, wolves, diseases. Here and there, at the 
mouths of rivers, or at other points of vantage, lay 
tiny settlements, surrounded by patches of ground 
reclaimed from forest or morass, scanty oases in the 
midst of the interminable wilderness of Fear. Nor, 
be it remembered, could our ancestors be induced to 
occupy the old towns. Whether from terror of the 
jealous gods of those towns, or from the more 
tangible danger of pestilence—for they knew nothing 
of sanitation—they shunned the cities literally like 
the plague. Who can wonder then that in their 
settlements were told stories of wild and dreadful 
encounters with fiends, of demons like Grendel, that 
came up from the marshes and tore men limb from 
limb to suck their blood; of ghosts and after- 
gangers? There is not a Saga but is full of such 
tales; of outlaws like Hrapp the Killer in the 
Laxdaela Saga, who though slain still walked ; of 
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witches who could make you see what was not there ; 
of men like Thorbiorn in Hen-Thorir’s Saga, of 
whom it-was said that “all of him was not always 
there where he was seen ’’, that is, that his mind was 
sometimes travelling far away from his body and 
doing strange things. Many, indeed, are the horrible 
fancies that have come down to us, witnessing to 
the mighty obsession of terror that lay on our 
fathers like a pall ; sometimes as scattered episodes, 
or sometimes the merely hinted background of a 
tale. I shall refer later to the story of King Sweyn, 
who, marching against St Edmund’s, was suddenly 
struck by an invisible arrow, which the Christians 
said was shot by St Edmund hinself. In Banda- 
manna Saga the tale runs that Hermund was riding 
past a valley with his men, on an errand as unholy 
as Sweyn’s. Suddenly they heard the twang of a 
bowstring, and Hermund fell wounded. As he lay 
dying, he cried again and again: ‘‘ There were two 
hundred men in the ghyll.” None of his comrades 
saw this demon-band, but they knew it was there. 
So too those stories, of corpses possessed by demons, 
who walked after death, with staring eyes and claw- 
like hands, as Glam walked, whom Gretti met in the 
Vale of Shadows. True, Gretti overcame the 
monster, but at whata cost ! Brave ashe was, thence- 
forward the eyes of Glam stared at him from every 
corner, and he would rather run any risk than be 
alone at night. Those of us who have met men that 
have faced the fearful loneliness of the Canadian 
forest or of the Australian bush can form some dim 
notion of the power of Terror in creating ghosts, 
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bogies, phantoms, and ultimately even gods. In 
the long night of the wilderness, imagining some 
fear, how easy is a bush supposed a bear! In the 
England of to-day the most solitary of us has no 
adequate notion of real loneliness; yet even in our 
peopled solitudes Terror will work its miracles. 
Think then of our fathers, and of the silent spaces 
wherein they dwelt! In the thirty-fourth chapter of 
Isaiah, the prophet, enumerating the horrors that 
will attend the solitude of the destroyed Babylon, 
says: ‘‘ The wild beasts of the desert shall meet 
with the howlers, and the satyr shall cry to his 
fellow; yea, Lilith shall settle there ”’—Lilith being 
a hideous night-haunting vampire; and Bildad, 
describing to Job the punishment of evil-doers, can 
think of nothing worse than that they should be 
“driven out of light into darkness, and that the 
lamp should not shine in their tent” (Job xviii). 

Mr Lawson, in his book on Modern Greece, tells us 
how, a few years since, he was out in the woods with 
a farmer. Suddenly the man cried: “ There is a’ 
nymph!’ Mr Lawson saw nothing—perhaps it 
was a hare, perhaps only the swaying of a branch in 
the wind—but in the evening, at the inn, he heard 
the man tell a frenzied and circumstantial story of 
the goddess he had seen : he gave a full description 
of her strange and superhuman appearance, and the 
other men believed every word. Too many of them, 
_in fact, had seen centaurs, fauns, and satyrs to 
doubt the existence of a mere Dryad. Here, it is 
true, there was little fear; but it sprang from the 
same ignorance which breeds fear. As Tacitus said 
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long ago: “ Omne ignotum pro magnifico ’—all 
that we do not know is miraculous. 

(4) Allied with this, then, is Wonder, the first 
element in the acquisition of all knowledge. I 
should imagine that our own English race was 
particularly inquisitive; for our constant phrase 
‘I wonder’ has, I have heard, no exact equivalent 
in other languages. At any rate, curiosity seems 
natural to man, and is specially strong in children. 
‘What’s that, I wonder?’ is one of our earliest 
questions. It would appear that men cannot rest 
without asking what that is and why it came there ; 
and they will not stop till they have got some 
answer. True, they stop too soon, and accept 
answers that are insufficient ; nay, they do not ask 
enough questions. It is long before, like Faraday, 
they learn to test their solutions and see if they 
satisfy the hundredth question. Thus, when they 
find seven planets and seven notes to the octave, 
they assume a connection that does not exist, as the 
old Church Fathers said there were four Gospels 
because there were four chief winds. But the 
tendency, in itself, was right and was natural. Hence 
sprang innumerable myths—the first crude satis- 
faction of a crude curiosity. There is a slight 
similarity between blood and water—both are 
liquids ; stones and bones are both hard, flesh and 
earth are both soft. Hence our ancestors said that 
the seas were formed out of the blood of Ymir, the 
rocks out of his bones, and the earth out of his flesh. 
Hence, from the similarity of sound, the Algonquins 
said that the storm in the forest was the “ very 
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strong man Kwasind, gathering in his firewood ”’. 
Thus the Israelites noticed certain curious hiding- 
places or cave-dwellings in the rocks of Bashan, 
which they called minharoth, and which belonged to 
the immemorial past ; but we learn from the Book 
of Judges that “ the Gileadites made them in order 
to hide from the Midianites ’’—a ready, but false, 
answer to an inevitable question. But there is no 
limit to the examples which might be given to show 
how Wonder has worked, first to provoke a query, 
and then to produce a reply. 

(5) The next factor to be considered is that of 
Analogy, which may be roughly described as that 
tendency of the mind which says: ‘ Like in one or 
two points, like in the rest.’ We have already used 
illustrations which might be brought under this law 
—the seven planets and seven tones, for example— 
but how enormously strong the tendency is can be 
seen in every hour of every day. Perhaps language 
exemplifies it best. Because past participles are 
usually like past tenses, the uneducated say ‘ went’ 
for ‘gone’ and ‘done’ for ‘did’. Because of 
brother we say father and mother instead of fader and 
moder. Because sing and ving have sung and rung, 
the vulgar often say brung. Because of sorrow we 
say sorry instead of sory : every language supplies 
hundreds of illustrations of the same principle ; 
and every day shows a new effect of it. And plainly 
this principle, when applied to nature, is fertile but 
dangerous. A Yorkshireman, seeing twelve people 
besides the minister at a prayer-meeting, assumed 
straightway that ‘ one of them was a devil’. It lies 
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at the root of the whole stupid Thirteen superstition. 
Nay, it is hardly too much to say that it is a main 
cause of national antagonisms. ‘One Frenchman 
is a beast, therefore I hate all Frenchmen’ was the 
logic of a hundred years ago: and, with the sub- 
stitution of ‘German’ for ‘ Frenchman’ the same 
a dozen years ago was the argument of many. You 
see the principle constantly leading to error: a 
metaphor is pressed too far. A nation is like a 
person: therefore it 7s one. That illness came after 
so and so: therefore so and so is the cause of all 
such illnesses. Hence the whole fallacy known as 
post hoc, ergo propter hoc: the fallacy which judges 
by the result, and ascribes all defeats to the in- 
competence of generals and all victories to their 
skill; which blames Governments for disasters due 
to the weather, and approves them because trade 
has happened to revive during their period of office. 

It is true that, in the absence of other indications, 
Analogy is our best, because it is our only, guide ; 
and thousands of scientific discoveries have been 
made by starting from analogies. The most impor- 
tant of all modern mathematical discoveries are due 
to the observation, made by Descartes, that there 
is an analogy between algebra and geometry, 
between a straight line and a simple equation, 
between a conic and a quadratic equation: an 
analogy at first but presumptive, but soon found to 
be universally applicable. Analogy, in fact, is a 
guide to what Huxley called a ‘“‘ working hypothesis’, 
something to suggest inquiry, and to go on with 
until you find something better. But the average 
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man never gets anything better; he stops with the 
first guess: and so did our ancestors. Seeing a 
likeness, they imagined an identity ; and we must 
realize, if we think for a moment, how often we have 
done the same. A child familiar with bicycles saw 
a heron, and called it a ‘ free-wheel bird.’ So our 
ancestors, seeing that mercury was like silver, 
assumed that it was silver, only more ‘ quick’ or 
lively than the ordinary kind. The husband of 
Abigail bore a name that suggested folly : therefore, 
‘Nabal is his name, and Folly is with him.’ Gad 
means ‘happy’ ; but it is like the word meaning ‘a 
troop’: therefore the prophecy ‘‘A troop shall 
overcome him, but he shall overcome at the last.’ 
The name Aias or Ajax is like Ai-ai, or woe: there- 
fore Ajax must be miserable. But also the hyacinth 
has purple marks like Ai: therefore the hyacinth 
must have been stained with the blood of Ajax. 
Lisbon or Ulysbona is like Ulysses: therefore the 
city must have been founded by Odysseus. Bozrah 
(or ‘ citadel ’) is like the Greek Bursa: therefore the 
citadel of Carthage must have been made out of a 
bull’s hide. An end, Kéts, sounds like kayits, 
summer-fruit: therefore a basket of summer-fruit 
signifies ‘an end to the people of Israel’. The word 
shaked (an almond) sounds like shakad, to watch : 
therefore the almond-tree shown to Jeremiah means 
that God watches over his words to fulfil them. 
Abraham took 318 servants to help him against 
Chedorlaomer ; 318, when written in letters, makes 
Eliezer or God my help: therefore he took God 
with him as an ally. 
D 
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But the most common and natural effect of 
Analogy is seen in Personification. It was inevitable 
that early man, seeing Nature.in motion, should 
assume that it moved as he moved. Conceiving of 
force from himself he was bound to believe that 
forceful elements, like winds, seas, flames, were 
stirred by the same impulses that he felt stirring 
iim ; that, in fact, they were men.! The sun moved: 
it must be a man, or, equally often, a woman. The 
moon moved : he or she must be human ; and a very 
speedy confirmation was found when one looked at 
the moon and saw something like a man init. The 
winds were like man’s own passions, very strong, 
and like them in being invisible. Every now and 
then, however, you did see them, and there were the 
Agvins on their horses, or Odin on his eight-footed 
steed, or—when Odin had died—the Wild Huntsman 
on his chase. And you always heard them; they 
spoke, sang, or roared like a human being. The 
trees were but stationary men, except that the gods 
moved and howled through their tops. Hence an 
easy step to the myth that men were but walking 
trees ; that the first man was Askr, the Ash, and the 
first woman Embla, the Alder. The animals were 
plainly men in another form : they had all the marks 
that Shylock found to prove that Jews were human ; 
if you pricked them they bled, if you tickled them 
they seemed to laugh, and most assuredly if you 
wronged them they revenged. The Earth was 
almost equally obviously a mother; from her we 


1 Even metals were human: some male, some female; and 
the word arsenic (male) still remains to illustrate this tendency. 
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get our birth and nourishment, and on her lap we 
die: she had, like Ymir, blood, flesh, and bones. 

Much of this may, for all we know, be true: 
Wordsworth, for example, thought the heavens 
were human beings, except that they had a keener 
sense of duty. Anyhow, it is certain that the 
impulse to believe it true is strong even to-day. If 
we analyse our feelings when we last struck our 
heads against a door or a wall, we shall, I think, 
agree that, despite the Sermon on the Mount, we 
were angry, and—for a moment at least—angry 
with the door. What business had it to hit us? 
For we certainly fancied, for an instant, not that we 
had hit the door, but that it had, without provoca- 
tion, hit ws. Ina word, we had personified the door. 
Now if this is the case with the highly cultured heirs 
of all the ages, what must have been the case with 
the heirs of but comparatively few generations ? 
Hence, out of this unconquerable instinct, grew 
thousands, nay millions, of gods; Wind-gods like 
Mudjeekeewis ; Tree-gods like Zeus ; Sea-gods like 
Aegir or Poseidon ; River-gods like Jabbok, Gyndes, 
Tiber, or Xanthus; Stone-gods like the ar-men of 
our Icelandic ancestors or the Bethel-deity of the 
Jews,? Sky-gods, and in fact Nature-gods of every 
description. ‘ 

(6) It is hard to distinguish between Analogy and 


1 This principle, by which life is ascribed to things, is com- 
monly known as ‘ animism’ (Latin anima, life). 

2 The original god of Delos, long before the arrival of Apollo, 
was such a stone: and ‘ Diana of the Ephesians,’ we know, 
was in image which fell down from Jupiter, i.e. probably an 
aerolite. 
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the Association of Ideas. Many psychologists, there 
is no need to say, would rank this latter as the 
primary base of all psychical phenomena. A whole 
school of philosophers will admit hardly any other 
principle of mental activity. Hartley, who founded 
this school in England, was called by Coleridge, who 
named his son after him: 
“ of all mankind 
Wisest, who first traced the lines of thought 
Up the fine fibres to the sentient brain ”’ ; 

and Hartley was followed by Brown, Stewart, 
James Mill, John Stuart Mill, and Bain. Fortun- 
ately, we need not here discuss this great question : 
it is sufficient that the Association of Ideas is a very 
powerful agent in human mentality, and that it must 
have worked from the very first dawn of conscious- 
ness. Analogy may well be included under it as a 
special case ; but for our present purposes we may 
roughly distinguish the two by saying that Analogy 
reasons ‘ Like in m cases, like in the remaining 7’ ; 
while Association passes from one idea to another by - 
a suggestion derived from any form of likeness, 
striking unlikeness, or any other conceivable relation. 
It may be conscious or (to use a question-begging 
word) unconscious. For example, when I pass from 
William the Conqueror to William Shakespeare, I 
know all about the process. But I well remember 
how, whenever I went down a certain street, I 
always thought of Jane Austen. It was not for a 
long time that I discovered why. There was a shop 
in the street with the name Knightley over it, and 
Knightley is the hero of Emma. This is unconscious 
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association. Unconscious, too, is the association 
which regards the means as more important than 
the end—the familiar example of which is money. 
- Money is of no use except for what it will buy ; and 
yet, through the force of association, the miser pores 
over his gold. Conversely, when the War made the 
hoarding of gold impossible and introduced a paper 
currency, the absence of association between paper 
and wealth led to a vast increase in wasteful spending. 
Similarly, soldiers exist for the sake of the country ; 
but there are many soldiers who think the country 
exists for them; and the Pharisees regarded the 
Sabbath as more important than the men for whom 
it was instituted. Now the association of ideas in 
primitive man must certainly have been in a sense 
unconscious. That is, he would never analyse his 
mental processes ; he would accept them as a child 
accepts His, and no psychological knowledge would 
ever come to him to induce him to correct his 
impressions. Nothing, in fact, is rarer to-day, or a 
surer mark of a cultivated mind, than the habit of 
watching one’s associative propensities, and, where 
they would lead us too far, refusing to follow them. 
We all know people who, disliking a person, dislike 
his name, and go on to dislike everybody who bears 
that name. A schoolboy always laughs when he 
hears in his lessons of a man bearing the name of 
one of his schoolfellows ; he has to learn to disregard 
the association. A bad or a too obvious pun gives 
pleasure to the ignorant and inexperienced; a 
trained mind pays no attention to it. People dislike 
places associated in their minds with misfortune : 
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strong-minded people conquer the impulse. To our 
early ancestors, who felt the result but did not know 
the process, such detachment was out of the question. 
Thus, when they saw death, they could not help 
thinking of sleep, and pursued the likeness between 
the two much further than they had a logical right 
to do. When they saw a river rising against them, 
they associated with it the idea of antagonism, and 
assumed that the river was malignant. Cyrus, for 
example, when the Gyndes seemed to oppose his 
march, split it into a hundred tiny streams, saying 
it should rue its villainy; and Heracles treated 
Achelous as a personal enemy. The Kishon “ fought 
against Sisera’”’, the Xanthus against Achilles, the 
ice-floes against Gretti, and the Hellespont against 
Xerxes. Perhaps the most interesting of all these 
river-myths is the tale of wrestling Jacob. Rivers 
are angry when crossed—notice this word, now 
metaphorical—and will have their vengeance. Jacob 
sent across the Jabbok his flocks and his family, and 
was left alone. Then the River-god came out, and 
wrestled with him till the breaking of the day. 
Similarly, when men saw madness, epilepsy, or 
anything of that kind a natural association led them 
to the idea of divine possession. The words would 
often be unintelligible, but they would resemble 
articulate sounds. The priests would take down 
these imagined words, and proclaim them as oracles. 
Vesuvius and Stromboli were like huge furnaces : 
hence the idea of Vulcan and the Cyclopes working 
as smiths below the ground. Foreigners spoke like 
twittering birds; hence perhaps the fancy that in 
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far-off countries there were bird-kingdoms. Snow is 
like arrows; hence the arrows of the Scythians. 
Gold comes from distant countries, and is hard to 
get: hence the tales that it is guarded by dragons 
and griffins. Icebergs had been sighted by sailors : 
hence the stories of Aeolus and his floating island : 
hence also perhaps the tale that Delos had once 
moved to and fro, and the other tale about the 
Symplegades. Birds fly: the gods must fly also. 
The rainbow is like a battle-bow : it is therefore the 
battle-bow of God, laid up in the armoury of heaven 
now that the giants are conquered and the battle 
over. Storms and clouds haunt the tops of the 
mountains: the tops of the mountains, therefore, 
are the abodes of the gods. One could follow these 
conjectures for hours. But, whether any of them is 
mistaken or not, it remains that such associations 
of ideas have been the fruitful parents of myth in 
all countries and almost at all times. 

(7) After all I said about Fear, it may seem a 
deliberate paradox that I should now speak of 
Courage as a factor in myth-production. Yet 
paradox it is not. No courage is greater than that 

-of the man who with shrinking heart and quaking 
limbs, goes forth to face terrors like those I described 
~above as dwelling in the wilderness or in the sea. I 
often think that of all the brave men described in 
the Old Testament Saul was the bravest—who, 
after having heard his certain doom from the mouth 
of the dead prophet, went out to meet it : if it could 
not be avoided he would at least look it in the face 
like a man. Our own ancestors were equally brave, 
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They dared not merely the terrors of wind and storm, 
but the certainty (for such it was to them) that the 
Ocean -held monsters bent on their destruction ; 
that Ran had her net spread out beneath the ship 
to catch and devour them ; that a screaming auk or 
gull was a demon inspired with a personal hate 
against them. Kormak was pursued on his way to 
Norway by a walrus—no, it was not a walrus, but 
the witch Thordis, his deadly enemy. Thorgisl was 
chased from Iceland to Greenland by an auk that 
was no auk, but the god Thor, who was angry at 
being abandoned for Christ. Yet nothing daunted 
either Kormak or Thorgisl: they turned not an 
inch from their course. Words fail to paint the 
courage of these men as it ought to be painted ; and 
there were thousands like them. 

Now it is impossible for men to show bravery like 
this without developing beliefs in accordance with 
it. “‘God made man in his image; and men 
have ever since been repaying him by making him 
in theirs.’”’” As men were brave, they imagined gods 
that were brave also and honoured bravery. Out of 
this grew the rooted sense that behind all the 
malignant forces was another Power stronger than 
they—a Fate or Necessity which saw to it that no 
man died before his time. Again and again a man 
escaped inevitable death because it was not fated 
that he should die thus. ‘ Stubborn Weird’ had not 
willed his death yet. That same Fate which drove 
the Wanderer or the Seafarer on his journeys, 
which the ‘weary-minded’ could not resist, in 
obedience to which he trod the exile’s path or rowed 
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with his hands the rime-cold sea, would also take 
care that he should not perish against her will. And 
on the other hand that same Weird took care that 
death should come when it would come; that no 
shrinking would avail against it. What then should 
a man do? Lie down in craven terror? Not so did 
the doctrine of an iron necessity appeal to our 
ancestors. As the stern Calvinism of the Puritans 
wrought to make them fearless of all that men 
could do, so the belief in Weird wrought with their 
fathers a thousand years before them. Be coura- 
geous, for poltroonery will not postpone your death. 
“The fool thinks that if he shun the battle he 
will live for ever ’’—so runs an ancient maxim of 
our ancestors—“ but, though the spears make 
league with him, Fate forgets him not.’”’ Gradually, 
then, arose out of the courage of men the idea of 
courageous gods. Gisli, for instance, was an unlucky 
man ; he was the inheritor of a sword on which lay 
a curse that must destroy him. Despite all his 
magnanimity and fortitude, the curse worked, and 
bore him down; but the Sagaman lets us plainly 
see that the gods loved him none the less. When 
Eric Blood-axe died, Odin heard the loud tramp of 
mailed warriors on their way to Valhalla. “ Who 
are these?” he cries. ‘‘ These’’, runs the answer, 
« are Eric and his men, whom thou didst choose to 
come to thee from the battle-field, that they might 
join Sigmund and Harald and the rest, and aid thee 
in the last battle.” Then Odin rises, and reaches 
out to Eric the right hand of fellowship, pointing out 
to him the place where, by daily exercise in heroic 
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games, the chiefs keep themselves in readiness for 
the fight that is to be. Out of their own courage, 
men had formed for themselves an image of an Odin 
who loved daring and would reward it. Hence, 
doubtless, 7 part, the mythology of the next world ; 
those stories of Heracles adopted into the company 
of the gods, or of Achilles in the happy isles; of 
Hiawatha translated to the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
of Barbarossa and Tryggvason never dying, but 
waiting for the day when they are needed; of an 
Olympus ever ready for new colonists from this 


world : 
quos inter Augustus recumbens 
purpureo bibit ore nectar. 


The armies of Hedinn and Hogni meet on High 
Island, and fight till all are slain. At night the 
Valkyrie goes forth, chants the warlock-song that 
wakes the dead, and rouses them to fight again. All 
day they fight once more, and all are slain, to rise 
next day and fight ; and so on till they are ready for 
the last battle of all. Odin loves their courage, and 
cannot do without them: they must be ready for 
the combat with the wolf and the flame of Ragnarok. 

(8) Lastly—though there are others that might 
be mentioned—I come to one more psychological 
factor to which I think too little attention has been 
paid. This is simply and solely the story-telling 
impulse, which is hardly to be distinguished from its 
necessary correlative, the love of hearing stories. It 
is hard to imagine a time, after once language had 


? Reclining among the gods, Augustus, with glowing lips, 
drinks nectar. 
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been evolved, when men did not delight in mere 
inventing, for the sake of inventing; in telling a 
tale for its own sake; and in listening to a tale for 
the sake of listening. Next to the dlting impulse, 
the love of beating time, I imagine that nothing is 
- more natural to man than to tell a story or to ask 
for one; and, in all probability, the earliest tales 
were lilted. When a man, or still more a woman, 
did not know a tale, or could not think of one for the 
moment, a new one would be made up. Nor would 
the old one remain unchanged. As Sir Walter Scott 
pointed out, one has an almost irresistible inclination, 
when telling a tale, to “ give it a new hat and stick ”’ 
—to touch it up and add a good point or two. It 
is probable that our earliest ancestors seldom con- 
sciously invented; but they certainly thus added 
and embellished. 

I cannot illustrate this better than by a reference 
to Lucian’s narrative of Peregrinus. Peregrinus 
was a religious fanatic, half quack half devotee, of a 
kind quite familiar to-day. He had beena Christian, 
put for some offence was turned out of the Church. 
To regain his lost glory he announced that at the 
Olympic festival he would throw himself into the 
fire. He may have expected a miracle, or he may 
have thought that his followers would prevent him 
from losing his valuable life. In any case, he did 
throw himself in, and no miracle happened. Lucian 
was present, and Lucian was moved by two great 
convictions—one, a complete belief in the gullibility 
of mankind, and the other a complete disbelief in 
the miraculous. As he was leaving the spectacle, a 
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disciple of Peregrinus asked him what had happened. 
Lucian, unable to resist the temptation to ‘ pull a 
leg ’, answered that he had seen an eagle rise out of 
the martyr’s ashes and soar to heaven. Some time 
afterwards Lucian found that this tale, invented by 
himself, had become an article of faith, and that 
there were men ready to swear they had seen the 
eagle with their own eyes. We can see then how the 
impulse to tell a story—in Lucian’s case it was also 
a mischievous impulse to play on human credulity 
—may lead to myth. 

It is true that this impulse must have been held 
in check by the listeners, who, like children, would 
not allow a favourite tale to be tampered with ; and 
this checking tendency must have been particularly 
strong in primitive times, when, as we have seen, the 
tales would be told in a rough metre, and would 
therefore be easily remembered and hard to alter, 
But, despite this, I think the ambitious tale-teller 
often won, and slid in his alterations and improve- 
ments. There are, for instance, as Edward Clodd 
tells us in his introduction to Tom Tit T ot, no fewer 
than three hundred and sixty variants of Cinderella 
known in the world; and these are real variants : 
they do differ. This shows that the teller, at some 
time or other, has, either accidentally or on purpose, 
altered the tale. Nor is it possible to imagine that 
all the incidents in the tale of Balder—the mistletoe, 
- Hodr, Thokk, Hyrrokin—sprang at once from the 
brain of the first inventor : it is plainly the creation 
of many minds. In Snorri’s setting there is probably 
some admixture of Christianity; in the setting o f 
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Saxo Grammaticus the Nature-myth part, which 
was probably the original germ, has dropped away 
altogether, and the thing has been whittled down to 
a mere tale of Norse chivalry. Much the same, as 
we shall see later, has been the fate of the myth of 
Orvandill’s Toe, which is obviously, in the first 
instance, a star-myth, but which has received 
accretions that have nothing to do with the stars. 
And so with the exquisite tale—one of Snorri’s best 
—of Idun and the apple. Similarly with Sigurd, 
who is almost certainly mythical to begin with— 
his killing of the dragon and his riding of the flame 
are mythical through and through—but he is also a 
human hero, and in the Nibelungenlied he is very 
little besides. This great story, indeed, is particu- 
larly illustrative of our point. In Beowulf Sigurd 
does not yet exist: his exploits, or a few of them, 
are put down to his father Sigemund. We take up 
later forms of the tale, and see a constant growth 
and change. Who, in reading these poems, does not 
almost hear the clamours of the listeners for more, 
and see the bard exerting himself to satisfy their 
demands ? They want to hear ; he wants to tell; and 
by a constant repetition of the process there arises 
one of the great epics of the world. We might, in fact, 
almost sum up our myth-causing mental character 
in one phrase—the desire to please and to be pleased. 

But meanwhile we may be content to ‘give a 
portion to seven and also to eight’ main factors : 
Ignorance, and the desire to conceal it, Fear, 
Wonder, Analogy, Association of Ideas, Courage, 
and the Story-Telling and Story-Improving Ten-. 
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dency. We see all these not only in myth proper, 
but in saga also. For as Myth adopts Saga, so Saga 
borrows from Myth. Beowulf and Gretti were 
almost certainly real persons; but the story-teller, 
under the impulse to enlarge, was not content with 
telling their real adventures ; he must add to them 
the exploits of mythical beings. Attila, unfortun- 
ately, really lived; but the Sagaman tells of him 
many things derived from a mythical source. 
Every tale-teller, in fact, is like “‘ every scribe”’ in 
the Gospel: he “brings forth from his treasury 
things new and old.” 

But, before we proceed, we must enter yet one 
more caveat. As there is hardly a single myth with 
but one motif, so there is scarcely one of which we 
can say that it arose from but a single one of these 
mental habits. The most cursory examination of 
any action of our own will be sufficient to support 
this statement. Is there any action, good, bad, or 
indifferent, in our whole life, that has been done 
from one motive only ? Our best have some taint 
of evil, our worst some touch of good: working so 
closely together that they can never be disentangled. 
Ambition, desire of praise, unselfishness, selfishness, 
fear of public opinion, simplicity, perversity, these, 
or some of them, are always there. So with the 
myths which give these passions their expression. 
Most of these myths exhibit traces of three or four ; 
many of five or six. The reader may well have 
thought that some of my illustrations might as well 
have come under another ‘heading; and so they 
might. But let the reader glance through the 
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Odyssey, or any other work of mingled myth and 
saga. He will find the same difficulty in assigning 
to each motif its due share as we have found in 
other tales. In the Odyssey we can see that certain 
stories have sprung from certain of the instincts 
to which men are liable—the longing to know, 
ignorance, fear, credulity, courage, the desire to 
touch up a tale, all are there: but which is pre- 
dominant in any one instance we cannot say. Such 
an episode as that of Circé, or (what some think to 
be the same tale told over again) that of Calypso, 
sprang from many impulses, and cannot be explained 
by one hypothesis. As the days of Sol-solus, the 
sun-myth and nothing else, are past, so is past that 
easy psychology which assigned to any action a 
simple mental cause. Man’s story-making, like the 
melancholy of Jaques, is compounded of many 
simples, extracted from many objects; and, where 
the story-teller is not one but hundreds, the elements 
in it are still more multiform. 


CHAPTER III 
STILL EXISTING RELICS OF OLD CUSTOM AND MYTH 


WHEN my readers come themselves to teach, in one 
way or another, folk-lore to their children, they may 
perhaps find it interesting to speak of the relics of 
old superstitions that cling even to our schools. For 
no school, however new, but has its links with an 
immemorial past ; and associations with the earliest 
ages can be found lurking in the most trivial things 
and in the most unexpected places. The days are 
gone when the master was a kind of magician; 
but there is still magic, for those who can see, in the 
building where he teaches. 

And first, let us look at our games. One of the 
greatest of living anthropologists has pointed out 
that games—that is, of course, those that have 
arisen naturally, and have not been deliberately 
invented—are but survivals of ancient religious 
ceremonies, and keep alive, if the paradox may be 
allowed, beliefs and gods that are long since dead. 
Cat’s-cradles, for example, on which whole books 
have been written, are magical in New Guinea and 
other places, and exert, or are thought to exert, 
irresistible ‘_power. The curious rhymes of our 
childhood, ‘Pwo, four, six, eight’, ‘ Peri meri 
dictum domine ’, and the like, are relics of old-world 
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incantations, once charged with an awful and a 
mysterious meaning. It has been shewn that lilts 
like ‘ Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John’ and similar 
spells are but alterations or adaptations of charms 
in which the names of our old gods, Thor, Odin, or 
Heimdall, once appeared. Dolls are not much more 
than dethroned idols—though the reader must 
beware of thinking that the two words have anything 
‘to do with each other. As we shall see later, the 
game of chestnuts, in which each victor counts to 
itself the ‘ lives ’ it has destroyed, as well as those of 
the vanquished, carries a shadow of the old belief 
that a warrior took into himself the strength and 
valour of the hero he killed. Football itself is of a 
more or less religious origin : for while it is of course 
primarily a mimic war, yet war is essentially a 
religious act, and the auspiceg; with which it was 
inaugurated were the preliminaries in a great service 
of which the battle was the chief part. ‘‘ Sanctify 
a fast ’’’, says the prophet Joel; but little later he 
says: “Sanctify war’’: and the one was as great 
an act of devotion as the other. The King of Moab 
would sanctify it on his side by a sacrifice to Chem- 
osh; the King of Assyria by sacrificing to Asshur ; and 
after a successful campaign the victor, like Henry V 
after Agincourt, would ascribe the triumph to his god.! 

The tossing of a coin to decide which party shall 
enjoy a certain advantage is a magic ceremony, 
taking us back, like ‘counting out’, to the time 


1 Before embarking on war with Rome, Hannibal went to 
Gades (Kadesh, the Holy City) and sanctified himself for the 
enterprise (Livy, xxI. 21). 
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when the gods were supposed to preside over the 
casting of lots, and to regulate the whole domain of 
what we now call chance. “The lot is cast into the 
lap,” says a writer in the Book of Proverbs, “ but the 
whole disposing thereof is of the Lord’; and every 
nation had the same belief. The colours and 
insignia of each side, running back through ‘ livery ’ 
and heraldry, bring us at last to the days of totemism, 
when the chief of a tribe, believing himself to be 
descended from an animal-god, wore the sign of the 
animal—boar, hare, wolf, tortoise as the case might 
be—as his crest, and bade his followers imitate him. 
The helmet itself, perhaps, was symbolic: when a 
man wore by choice a dogskin helmet he may have 
looked back to a dog-ancestor; when he wore a 
marten-skin, to a marten-ancestor.1 We have, in 
fact, only to read Homer’s accounts of battle or of 
funeral-games, in order to realize that our. Games- 
Committee, so important an institution in every 
school, has simply taken the place that was once 
held by the priest ; and that those who still carry 
mascots for luck are but reverting to the customs of 
their savage progenitors of thousands of years since. 

The ball is almost a sine qua non of all outdoor 
games ; but it was probably not so much its obvious 
convenience—the following pages will shew that 
primitive man cared little about that—as its mystical 
meaning, that in the first instance decided its use. 
It was the symbol of sovereignty, as it still is. 

1 Dolon, in the Iliad (Bk. x) wore a helmet of marten-skin, 
which, because helmets were usually of dog-skin, is quaintly 


called a ‘ marten-dog-skin’. Our own ancestors often called a 
helmet an ‘ eofor’, or boar. 
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“ The balm, the sceptre, and the ball” are still, as in 
Shakespeare’s time, prominent features in the 
coronation of our kings ; and many of our ball-games 
began as a struggle for the possession of this magic 
sign of dominion: the result of the ‘ game’ being an 
omen of the result of even more deadly struggles. 
Even now, in certain cases, the referee, as the 
representative of the old priest, secures the ball at 
the conclusion of a match ; though he usually knows 
but little of the importance of his capture. How 
little a game differed from a battle we all know: it 
was often almost as deadly and sanguinary ; but it 
was always as sacred, and the will of the gods was as 
clearly shewn by the result as by a decisive battle. 
When Joab and Abner, at the head of two armies, 
were facing each other, Abner said: ‘‘ Let the young 
men arise and play before us.’’ Twelve heroes arose 
from each side, and ‘“‘ played ”’ accordingly: every 
single one of them was killed, and the place was called 
the Field of the Strong Men. As the gods had not 
made it plain which side they preferred, a battle 
followed the game ; but it was itself only a still more 
fearful game. 

But a ball, though the chief, is not the only symbol 
of sovereignty. Those who choose, as we shall see 
more fully later, may have recourse to a circle, and 
become, like our modern bicyclists, ‘ devotees of the 
wheel’; a phrase now colourless, but once full of 
meaning. This ‘devotion’ is one of the oldest in 
the world ;! wheel-worship was one of the forms in 


1 Compare the magic wheel with which Simaetha tries to 
draw back her lover, in the second Idyll of Theocritus. 
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which, by our Druid ancestors, the cult of the sun 
was practised, and many relics of it remain, particu- 
larly in Gaul, but also in England and in fact all over 
the world. The inventor of the wheel, who must 
have been one of the greatest geniuses in the whole 
history of the world, is utterly unknown: it is 
probable indeed that he was not one but many. 
In any case, his invention, in many countries, is to 
this day worshipped, sometimes annually, some- 
times oftener, as a deity. 

At the conclusion of games, and specially, I should 
imagine, at the conclusion of the final ‘ House 
Matches’ in our public schools, the victorious 
captain is often hoisted in triumph on a shield, and 
borne by his rejoicing comrades in triumph to his 
house. This custom goes back to time immemorial, 
far beyond the time when the Spartan mother, 
bidding good-bye to her son as he went to war, told 
him to come back either with his shield or upon it, 
victorious whether in life or in death. It was thus 
that our earliest kings were literally ‘ raised to the 
throne’ after their election by the Wise Men of the 
country: and certain Roman generals were thus 
raised on the shields of their soldiers, and proclaimed 
‘Imperator’ after some great victory. So rooted 
was the custom that even when it died out the 
word ‘upheaved’ was still used to denote the 
proclamation of kings. Thus Cynewulf, an Eng- 
lish poet of about 700 A.D., speaks of Constan- 
tine the Great as “up-heaved” to the kingship 
of the Romans. When, then, a captain in our 
schools is ‘chaired’ or ‘shielded’, he is carrying 
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on a custom which began before the dawn of 
history. 

All boys at school run the risk of receiving nick- 
names—that is, eke-names, or ‘ also-names’; nor, 
I fancy, are many of them even to-day, free from a 
certain shyness about telling their Christian names, 
or those of their sisters, to their schoolmates. This 
reminds us of a belief which will be more fully illus- 
trated in the sequel, a belief current in times not 
far distant in parts of England itself, that the name 
1s the person, and that to surrender it to another is 
to give a possible enemy a chance of exercising a 
malign influence over you. We shall see with what 
jealousy a name was guarded ; how, sometimes, it 
was whispered with every precaution, or even 
written on a stone and cast into the sea. A savage 
king will often refuse to sign a treaty in his own 
name, lest he should hand himself over into the 
power of his foes; and still less will he, in his own 
name, declare war. He keeps his true name—and 
thus his true self—secret, and uses another for 
official purposes. Something of this fancy is left 
in the custom of calling boys at school by their 
harmless surnames. Conversely, if you can tack an 
‘eke-name’ onto a boy, and by some means get 
him to answer to it, you secure a sort of hold over 
him. Thus a nick-name, though not always as 
powerful as the real one, has yet a certain magic 
influence, and gives the bestower power over the 
victim. We hear in Icelandic sagas of men who, 
finding their very houses unlucky under one name, 
have changed it for another; as if chance would 
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fail to know it when it was differently called. Readers 
of Grimm’s Fairy Tales will know what happened to 
the imp Rumpelstilzchen (known in England as 
Tom Tit Tot) when his name was found out; and 
in a still more familiar book we are told how names 
like Abram and Jacob were changed to Abraham 
and Israel to denote a corresponding change of 
nature and therefore of fortune. Nay, as in the case 
- of Gad and Zebulun, a name that accidentally meant 
two things brought a double fate upon the person 
named, and upon his tribe after him. 

It is whispered that in some schools the boys on 
their arrival are persuaded, or even compelled, to 
pass through certain ceremonies of initiation. Some, 
like Tom Brown, are tossed in a blanket; others 
have to sing a song; others to dance. Time would 
fail us long before we had skirted even the fringe of 
the great subject thus brought before our minds. 
We might easily be led to discourse on the strange 
rites a man had to perform before being allowed to 
become a member of a tribe; or on the Eleusinian 
Mysteries of Attica, on the Freemasons and the 
Brotherhood of the Holy Vehm of which Scott 
speaks in Anne of Geierstein, Fortunately the rites 
to-day are less awe-inspiring ; and it is to be hoped 
also that the duties subsequently imposed are less 
exacting than they used to be. 

Whether, in considering school-life, we ought to 
reckon the holidays as an integral part of it, is a 
delicate question. It may perhaps be safer to regard 
them as complementary, like light to darkness or the 
convex to the concave. “If all the year”, says 
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Shakespeare, ‘“‘ were playing holidays, to sport 
would be as tedious as to work ;’’ and the vacations 
may then be reckoned as a device for making the 
terms more effective. Be this as it may, there is no 
doubt that holidays, as their very name indicates, 
and as will be seen later by many examples, are 
religious in origin. Christmas, to take but one of\ 
these examples, is a survival from the dim past, 
and reaches back far beyond the rise of Christianity. . 
Many of its distinctive ceremonies are still heathen, 
and are to be paralleled in the Yule-tide of our 
Northern ancestors, in the Saturnalia of the Romans, 
or in the rites of Mithraism, the sun-religion par 
excellence. 

Space forbids me to add more to these few in- 
stances of the survival, in however attenuated a 
form, of old customs all around us, and even within 
- the walls of our schools: but these will be sufficient 
to shew the reader that many of the simplest things 
he does had once a mystic meaning, and that in his 
freest moments he is inextricably entangled with the 
powerful ancestry which, being dead, yet speaketh 
within him. And it will be the same with our 
descendants: they too will fondly fancy they are 
marking out a path of their own, while they will 
really be treading a path dictated to them by us. 
To apply to them with a new meaning the words 
of the Roman poet : 

“ Nil erit ulterius quod nostris moribus addet Posteritas ’’* 


On the other hand, the realization that so much 


1 “ The future will add nothing to our customs.’4 
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of the present is a relic of the past will save the 
reader from fancying that our study is an idle and 
useless exercise, ““ mere curious pleasure or ingenious 
pain ’’, of no more value than the accumulation of so 
many dates or isolated facts. It is a study which 
will not only enlarge our minds, and widen our 
sympathies with other races and nations, but also 
be of incalculable use in explaining ourselves, our 
own times, and our own country. Without some 
such knowledge we shall remain mysterious, our 
purposes will lack guidance, and our actions will be 
misdirected. 


CHAPTER IV 
MYTHS OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES 


OF all objects likely to attract the notice of early 
man, by far the most striking are the heavenly 
bodies, not only from their visible splendour but 
from their peculiar motions and phases. If the 
reader was brought up on Sandford and Merton, he 
will remember how they struck little Tommy—a 
type of early humanity, if ever there was one. 
‘They move, they move ”’, he cried, rushing out to 
see Mr Barlow. “ Yes’’, said Mr Barlow—the type 
of the learned pundit— those mighty luminaries 
are not confined to one spot ;”’ and then he went on 
to shew Tommy, from the example of riding in a 
coach, that we might be the real movers, while they 
may be comparatively at rest. 

What Tommy Merton did, the child of 30,000 B.C. 
would do. He would run off to the Mr Barlow of 
the next cave and ask him about the stars and the 
sun; and Mr Barlow, with a pomposity all the 
greater because he did not really know, would 
answer him, and tell him what fis Mr Barlow had 
taught him years before. The answers would, of 
course, vary, but only within the limits prescribed 
by the psychology of the time and place. Let us 
imagine ourselves in Palestine, for example. The 
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boy asks about a certain constellation, that can, by 
a vigorous effort, be made to resemble a man. 
“ That ”’, says the Israelitish Mr Barlow—call him 
Bar-loijah, if you like—“ is Kesil, the Fool. You 
see he is tied in bands. That is because he was a 
mighty giant, mighty of hands, but weak in the 
head. He was a great hunter, and nothing, not even 
the wild-ox, could stand before him. He became 
so vain that he tried to scale heaven, and dethrone 
Yahweh himself. But Yahweh took him between 
finger and thumb, and bound him in those bands 
you see, and set him in heaven that men might 
learn the wisdom of submission. You won’t see him 
all the year. That is because Yahweh sends him 
down in the winter to Sheol, to learn more wisdom.” 

“Yahweh must be very strong ’’, says the boy, 
“to overcome such a monster.”’ 

“He is indeed; and therefore it is written 
‘ Canst thou bind the sweet influences of the Pleiades, 
or loose the bands of Kesil ?’ ” 

If the boy were a Greek, he would hear a similar 
tale, differing however in many points. 

“ That is Orion, the mighty hunter. He fell in 
love with Aéro, and brought her the spoils of the 
chase. But her father would not give her to him, 
and even blinded him. He was not, however, to be 
blind for ever, for the oracle said that if he would 
turn to the rays of the rising sun, he would recover 
sight. (You see, he is still blind for half the year.) 
Then he went to Crete, to hunt the boar, when 
Artemis fell in love with him. Apollo liked not that 
his sister should love a giant, so he said to her one 
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day: ‘ You cannot hit that point in the sea with 
your arrow.’ ‘Can I not ?’ said Artemis, took aim, 
and hitit. Alas! it was Orion swimming in the sea. 
But Zeus put him in the sky. That is his belt, and 
if you could only see more clearly so far off, you 
would see his quiver in the belt.” 

“‘ Was he very tall?” 

“ So tall, that often he would walk on the bottom 
of the sea, and scrape the sky with his head.” 

“‘ Where is he when he is not in the sky ?”’ 

‘Why, in Hades! You ought to know that. 
Odysseus saw him there. These are the lines—mind 
you learn them : 

‘ After him then I beheld Orion the huge and the mighty, 
Driving the beasts before him, upon the asphodel meadow, 
Which when living he slew so oft in the lonely mountains, 


Holding his club all brazen, which breaks but cannot be 
broken.’ ”’ 


Such is the Greek tale, which perhaps some of us 
have read in Horne’s fine epic Orion. Epics, it is 
true, are not often read; but one line of Orion 
detached from its context, is well known, and 
perhaps will never be forgotten: “ Hunter of 
shadows, thou thyself a shade ’’—a line which shews 
that Orion, though a constellation, still carries on 
his old work. In Teutonic mythology there is yet 
another account of the constellation: it is the 
spindle of Freyja, the wife of the sun-god. 

That I have not been guessing at random in thus 
assuming questions and explanations may be shewn 
by an example. Herodotus was puzzled by the 
fact that the Nile floods in summer, when it ought 
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to be driest. Like Tommy Merton, he asked his 
questions; but, unlike him, he did not always 
accept the answers to them. He gives and refutes 
three explanations, and then volunteers his own. 
The sun, in. the Greek summer, passes nearly over 
the middle of heaven, and so is far from Egypt. 
But in winter he is driven south by the strong 
northerly winds, so that the Upper Nile is very hot 
in the months of the Greek winter, and sucks up the 
vapours which it discharges in the summer. But it 
keeps a good deal of moisture to itself : for Herodotus, 
like many Greek philosophers, fancied that fire was 
nothing but water vaporized ! 

Of the Sun, as the greatest of all, there are in- 
numerable myths,’ if not quite so many as used to 
be thought. Men had to explain his rising and 
setting, his daily course, his yearly journey—that is, 
when they had advanced far enough to gain the idea 
of a year—and his apparent death in the winter: 
and they essayed the task of explanation with vigour 
and daring. Whole religions rose out of sun- 
mythology, the greatest, Mithraism, being for 
centuries the most dangerous rival of Christianity, 
and, though overcome, yet to some extent leading 
captive its conqueror. Even the exclusive Jews 
did not keep the Sun out altogether : we remember 

1 There is reason to believe that Circé is a sun-goddess. 
Even if, as a recent theory holds, her name means ‘ Sparrow- 
hawk’, this is no obstacle, for a hawk is in many places the 
symbol of Apollo, and many sun-images have a hawk-face or 
hawk-wings.: It is believed by some that her brother Aeetes 
and her island Aeaea derive their names from the Semitic Aiah, 


a hawk: and the Eastern origin of Aeetes is almost obvious. 
Memnon also, the son of the Dawn, is associated with the hawk. 
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that Beth-shemesh means the House of the Sun, 
and that Joshua was buried in Timnath-heres, the 
Sun-Palace ; we recall how strongly tempted Job 
was to look on the Sun when he shined, and to “ let 
his hand kiss his mouth’; how the Egyptians 
worshipped him at On or Heliopolis, where Poti- 
pherah, Joseph’s father-in-law, was priest ; how the 
Greeks thought of him, and invented their Heracles- 
labours to represent the twelve months; how 
Heracles, like Odysseus, went down to Hades because 
the Sun goes down at Christmas. Even to-day we 
are not free from sun-worship, and that not merely 
on ‘Sundays’. Seeing so many heathen customs 
connected with the Sun—for example the Roman 
Saturnalia, when, as the Sun wasn’t looking, all sorts 
of pranks could be played—the Christians took that 
date, a highly improbable one, for the birthday of 
Jesus, and simply kept the old custom under new 
names. Ina similar spirit they annexed Midsummer_ 
Day, and put the birthday of St John the Baptist 
then. But, suppose you look up any appropriate 
book—say Brand’s Popular Antiquities—and see 
the games that took place, and still take place, on 
that day—they are no more specially Christian than 
they are specially Quaker. On Midsummer Eve 
fires are kindled on hills at midnight—still called 
‘feux de joie’ in France, bonfires in England, and 
Johannisfeuer! in Germany. Boys, often dressed in 
girls’ clothes, leap over or through these fires. 
Men set wheels on fire and roll them down the 
hills: precisely as they did in Ovid’s time, or as 

1 The literary-minded may read Sudermann’s Johannisfeuer. 
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Manasseh made his children do, to the scandal of the 
prophets. It was not till 680 a.D. that the Church 
forbade the custom ; and even after that the games 
still went on. We find late in our own history the 
authorities trying to prevent parsons from jumping 
the fire; while in 1733 the Benchers of the Temple 
danced three times round it. 

When therefore we see Sigurd leaping the Quiver- 
ing Flame, and waking Brunhild, we know what he 
is doing: he is waking the Sun. One could of course 
go on for ever with these tales. But I will content 
myself with recalling one or two of our own myths— 
beginning with that of Svipdag and Menglad : pre- 
mising, should the reminder be necessary, that the 
Sun is a girl in Teutonic myth. It is very like the 
Sigurd-myth. 

Svipdag (a name plainly connected with Day—it 
is indeed, being interpreted, ‘ Swing-day ’—) is the 
son of Sunbright and Groa. His mother dies, and 
his father takes another wife, who, among other 
cruelties, tells him he must go and seek Menglad 
(the Bright-necklaced).1_ He goes first to Groa’s 

} This is to be compared with the famous story of the Bris- 
inga-men, or Necklace of the Brisings. Four dwarfs made it, 
and Freyja, in order to possess it, gave herself to each in turn. 
But she did not keep it long ; for Loki, the evil god, stole it. 
And, when Odin recovered it, and gave it back to Freyja, it was 
to remain hers only as long as the two kings on High Island (of 
whom we shall hear later) should continue fighting with each 
other—that is, till Ragnarok or the end of the world as we know 
it. Our own poet Beowulf knew this tale, but in a somewhat 
different form. A circlet was given to Beowulf: ‘‘ Never,” says 
the poet, “heard I that better was owned under heaven since 
Hama carried off to the bright burg the collar of the Brisings, 


sun-shaped and costly.” 
If, as many think, Freyja has in this myth taken the place 
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grave, and by spells wakes her from the dead. 
“Why hast thou not let me slumber ?”’ “‘ Because 
my step-mother has sent me to find Menglad, and I 
would fain learn the Warlock-spells that would bring 
me to her.”” His mother stands upright on the earth- 
fast stone, and chants him nine spells that will keep 
him safe.! Thus armed, he sets forth, and arrives 
at the mountain, where he finds the giant Fiolsvithr 
guarding it. ‘‘ What is thy name ? ”’ says the giant. 
“T am Wind-cold’’, says he, ‘son of Spring-cold, 
and grandson of Fell-cold: to whom belongs this 
castle on the hill?”’ ‘To Menglad.” ‘“ What is 
the name of the mountain?” ‘“‘ Healing Hill.” 
“‘ What of the wall?” ‘‘ Guest-open, and the three 
sons of Sun-blind built it.” ‘Can anyone attain 
to be with Menglad?”’ “He only who is destined 
thereto; Svipdag is his name.” ‘ Hearken, Fiols- 
vithr ; Svipdag is my name; haste thee and tell 
Menglad.” 


“* Hear thee, Menglad ; here is a man come, 
Go thou to see thy guest ; 
Lo, the hounds fawn on him, the house has thrown open 
its doors, 
Surely this is Svipdag.” 
‘* May the great ravens tear out thine eyes on the gallows 
If falsely thou speakest ! — 
Ah, is it thou ? Whence camest thou ? 
What do thy friends call thee ? 
Sure token must I have, 
Ere I be thy bride.” 


of Frigg, the wife of Odin, the solar origin of the story becomes, 
if possible, still more manifest. 

1 ‘ Thrice to mine, and thrice to thine, and thrice again to 
make up nine’, chant the witches in Macbeth. The witch-hag 
met by St Withold had nine attendants. 
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“ Svipdag is my name, Sunbright my father, 
Along chill paths have the winds chased me. 
None can withstand Weird (Fate).” 
“ Well art thou come : 
A kiss shall follow my word : 
Now thou art in my hall, 
We will spend our days together.” 


Here, as will have been seen, we have the same 
story as the Sleeping Beauty, which is therefore a 
Sun-myth ; and one thinks of the other myths of 
Eos and Memnon, Eos and Tithonus; and I was 
going to say all the rest: but that is impossible. 

Incidentally, I would ask the reader to notice that 
here again there is not one motive, but many. I 
will just mention one other. Svipdag does not give 
his real name till the right moment. This is because, 
as we saw, the name 7s the man, and if you let a man 
know it, he has you. Thus Jacob tried to get the 
name of his antagonist: had he got it, he would 
have won. Fifty years ago we had a war with 
Ashanti: and schoolboys were much amused by the 
name of the King—Koffee. But long afterwards 
we learnt that Koffee was not his real name. As 
soon as he knew he had to fight, he wrote his real 
name on a stone, and threw it into the sea, so that 
we English should not get hold of it and capture 
him. Scores of examples of this could be given. 
Allied with this superstition is the belief that certain 
things and persons had two names, one used by the 
gods and another by men. Thus in Homer, Aegzon 
is men’s name of a giant, and Briareos the god’s 
name: and, though we do not know the human 
name for ‘ moly’, we are told that it is the divine 
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name ; and so with the Wandering Rocks. Similarly 
in Icelandic, in the poem of Alvis-mal, there is a long 
list of names for things as given by gods, men, elves, 
and dwarfs. Thus, too, when a man or god went 
wandering, he called himself by a name by which his 
enemies could not know him. 

But to return to the two great Lights. 

In Gylfaginningt some late stories appear. 
Gylfi asks High about the Sun and Moon, and High 
answers : 

“ The sun and moon, Sol and Mani, are said to be 
the children of Mundilfoeri ; Mundilfoeri married Sol 
to the man who was called Glen ; but the gods were 
angry at this, and took both his children and set 
them in heaven, bidding the sun drive the horses of 
heaven: these horses are called Early Wake and 
Swift: to keep them cool they have under them 
yellow bags full of wind. Mani stole two children 
from earth, as they were going from a spring.’ 

Then said Gylfi: ‘‘ The sun moves fast, as if she 
were afraid, why is this?” High answered: 
‘“‘*Tis no wonder she goes fast, for close behind her 
pursues one who seeks to devour her, and needs must 
that she run if she is to shun bane.” ‘‘ Who is he 
that dares such a deed?” “ Two wolves there be, 
and the rearmost is called Skoll: him she fears. 
And in front of her runs Hati, he too tries to devour 
her.’ ‘What is the birth of these wolves?” 
“ A giantess dwells far east in Midgard in the wood 
called Ironwood ; she bears many giant-sons, all in 

1 The Deception of Gylfi. This is Snorri’s way of introducing 
his account of the myths of the gods. 

F 
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wolves’ likeness, and of these are the two; but 
there is yet a worse who devours Sol and Mani. He 
shall feed on the lives of death-doomed mortals, 
spattering the sky with blood. Then shall the sun 
grow dark, and winds roar, and heaven thunder.” 

Somewhat similar to this is the famous Riddle of 
Cynewulf, which, though based on a Latin Riddle 
by a man named Eusebius, yet bears traces of our 
own native mythology : 


“T saw a wight, in wondrous wise, 
Between its horns bearing off the booty, 
A vessel of the air, artfully adorned, 
Bearing the booty from battle-journey ; 
Bent on the burg a bower to build, 
Skilfully to set it up, if so might be. 
Then came a wondrous wight, over the wall’s roof, 
Well known is she to all world-dwellers ; 
Rescued the prey, and homeward drave, 
Gainst his will, the exile: west then she went, 
Faring in feud ; forth she hasted. 
Dust smelt to heaven, dew fell on earth, 
Night took herself thence : none thenceforward 
Of all men knew the path of the wight.” 


We can see here a somewhat faded picture of an 
old myth in which the Sun and Moon are in eternal 
hostility ; and this is the more curious because, in 
the Riddles of Eusebius from which it is taken, the 
idea seems to have been that of perpetual hopeless 
love: the Sun ever pursuing the Moon, like Ccelebs 
in search of a wife, or the lover on the Grecian urn, 
ever seeking and ever failing. It is easy to see that 
one idea is as appropriate as the other. 

It is natural, also, that since the Sun was viewed 
as a driver of steeds in all mythologies, so a horse 
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should be sacrificed to him. The Latin poet Proper- 
tius, to take but a single instance, tells us that at 
the May-day festival of Pales, after the lighting of 
bonfires and the leaping through the flames, a horse 
was solemnly burnt (as it was by the Sun-worshippers 
of Persia). Six months before, the horse had been 
killed, and its tail cut off (symbolizing probably the 
loss of the sun’s rays), and the blood was allowed to 
drop on the hearth of the fire-goddess Vesta. From 
this, at the May-festival, a wisp of straw was lit, 
and from that torches, which were carried about and 
waved to and fro in the night. In addition to this, 
the beard of a bear was offered. The horse, in fact, 
was almost an essential of heathen religion; and, 
at certain ceremonies, its flesh was ceremonially 
eaten. This the Christians regarded as the worst 
of all pagan rites ; and, when Iceland was Christian- 
ized, the ceremony was put down with ferocity. 
No insult was so great as to tell a man that his 
breath smelt of horse; and Thorkell Foulmouth 
never recovered his reputation after the nickname 
had once been fastened on him. There is a story 
called Hrafnkell’s Saga, of a man with a horse called 
Frey’s-mane, which he would never allow to be 
ridden—it was a sacred horse. A thrall of his 
whom he loved, driven by necessity, rode it. Hrafn- 
kell slew him, though he grieved much to have to do 
it; but, had he not done so, the Sun would have 
punished him as Helios punished the men of Odys- 
seus for violating his cattle. As horses are sacred, 
Tacitus tells us that the Germans used to consult 
them for purposes of augury. The heads were cut 
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off and fastened to trees or poles, and used as 
oracles. We remember here the story in Grimm of 
the Goose-Maiden: the horse Falada (whose name 
reminds us of the prophetess Veleda in Tacitus) 
speaks to the girl, and brings about her recognition 
and royal marriage. 

Heracles, as we have seen, is partially the Sun ; 
his twelve labours are the Sun’s passage through 
the twelve signs,! and his descent into Hades is the 
departure of the sun at winter-time and his trium- 
phant return. His death on Mount Oeta would 
appear to represent the sun setting in glory: and 
the poisoned—or rather, perhaps, ‘ medicated ’— 
robe is the colours of sunset. Even the writer of the 
hundred and fourth Psalm says to Yahweh: “ Thou 
clothest thyself with light as with a garment.” The 
very similar story of Medea, who in Euripides’ play 
never lets us forget that the Sun is her ancestor, 
also shews this feature of the poisoned robe, which, 
we are told, came from Helios ; while the voyage of 
the Argonauts not improbably represents some 

1 I do not mean to imply that the Heracles myth was always 
so elaborately exact as this. What I think was the case is that 
a sort of Thor-hero arose in Argos—the destroyer of monsters, 
the clearer of paths, the remover of obstacles. When he had 
become thus established, it was natural to attach to him some 
of the sun-myths. Later, there would be a more or less conscious 
attempt to complete the parallelism between him and the Sun, 
until finally the number of his ‘ labours’ reached the requisite 
twelve. Thus, in Homer, the only ‘labour’ ascribed to him 
that can possibly be associated with the Sun is the descent to 
Hades; for the rest, at least in the Jiiad, he is as human as 
Achilles or Hector. But by the time of Euripides the number 
twelve had been reached, and some of these exploits seem to be, 
at least in part, solar. That he was not primarily the sun is, I 


think, certain : most of his deeds are placed in Argolis, and to 
the very end he is far more human than divine. 
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journey to find the dwelling of the Sun in the east. 
Circé, again, the mistress of enchantments, is the 
daughter of the Sun, and in many myths is the 
sister of Medea. Like her divine parent, she can 
transform ; and, as the darkness can make a bush a 
bear, she can do so still more certainly. It is thus 
but an example of the mythopceic power of poets 
when Shakespeare makes Philip say : 
‘‘ The glorious sun 

Stays in his course and plays the alchemist, 

Turning with splendour of his precious eye 

The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold.” 

The story of Samson is by many regarded as a 
sun-myth ; but in my opinion this is a mistake. 
His name, it is true, is derived from Shemesh, the 
sun; but this means no more than such a name as 
Heliodorus (Sun-given) in Greek ; and the fantastic 
devices adopted by many scholars seem to me to 
discredit their theory. He kills the lion—that is 
like Heracles. The Philistines are the dwellers in 
Hades, and the gates of Gaza are the gates of hell. 
Some commentators, by adding two and two into 
five, actually get twelve labours for him. But I 
think the tale, though it may have mythical elements, 
is essentially legendary—the exaggerated story of the 
deeds of some Jewish William Wallace. 

There is no need to make too much of the Sun. 
He is powerful enough. Among the inscriptions left 
by that wonderful people the Hittites we find, as 
the most frequent if not the most important, the 
winged solar disc. This was the symbol also of the 
worship of Hadad, the Sun-god of the Syrians—we 
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know how many kings were called Ben-hadad or 
Hadad-ezer—son of the Sun-god, the Sun-god is my 
help. But curiously enough the worship extended 
to Egypt. When fighting against the Hittites, the 
Pharaoh sought the alliance of the king of Naharina— 
Aram of the Rivers. To cement the alliance, he 
married a princess of that country; and she, like 
Henrietta Maria, brought up her son, Amenophis 
IV, in her creed. He took the name of Khu-n-Aten, 
‘the brightness of the solar disc ’, but the old priests 
called him ‘ the heretic king’. His dynasty did not 
last long; but it lasted long enough for Tut-ankh- 
amen to reign a few months, and for his friends to 
bury him in that magnificent tomb which Lord 
Carnarvon and Mr Carter have so recently excavated. 

And later, when we come to speak of the myth 
of Isis, we shall find that in one sense she is a Moon- 
goddess. She is almost universally represented in 
the form of a cow, with an image of the horned 
moon between her horns; and this is the origin 
of the myth of Io, which is so familiar to us from 
the Prometheus of Aeschylus—ioh being the Egyptian 
for cow, and Epaphus, her son, being simply Apis ; 
the rest of the myth being etymological—i.e. based 
on the fact that Apis sounded to the Greeks like 
their word for ‘ to touch ’. 

We may find another sun-myth briefly referred 
to by Murray in his translation of the Electra of 
Euripides. If we look up that play, we shall light 
on a chorus dealing with the Theft of the Golden 
Lamb, which was the ultimate cause of the tragedy 
of the House of Atreus. The magic Lamb was 
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brought by Pan from the gods, as a sign to King 
Atreus that he was the rightful king of Argos. 
“ And up on the baséd rock, 
As a herald cries, cried he, 


Gather ye, gather, O Argive folk, 
; The King’s Sign to see.” 


But Thyestes, brother of Atreus, stole the Golden 
Lamb, by the help of Atreus’ wife. 
“Then, then, the world was changed ; 
And the Father, where they ranged, 
Shook the golden stars and glowing, 
And the great Sun stood deranged 
In the glory of his going.” 

Now this, which is to a certain extent parallel to the 
old Jewish story, used by Milton and Shakespeare 
(the ‘‘ Seasons’ difference, the penalty of Adam ’’) 
that at the Fall the Angels turned the earth round 
to its present ecliptic position, and made the 

seasons of winter and summer—this is plainly in. 
origin a solar myth, like the more familiar story of the 
Golden Fleece of Colchis. The Fleece is the Sun 
in the constellation of the Ram, where he is in 
March. But in 1000 B.c. the sun was, at the vernal 
equinox, not in the Ram but in the Bull. The 
Bull Sun-god of Babylon was Marduk, the great 
victor over the Dragon Tiamat. As the sun moved 
from the Bull to the Ram, the glory of Marduk 
declined, and Babylon fell with it. Whether the 
Bulls in the story of Jason have anything to do 
with this will probably never be settled ; but that 
the story of Jason has something to do with the 
search for the Rising Sun in the east, is, as we said, 
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certain. We remember the strange theory of 
Herodotus that, as the sun rises in the east, the 
hottest time of day in the east is early morning, 
the hottest in the middle of the earth is noon, and 
the hottest in the west at evening. Thus the 
warriors go forth to the east to capture the Golden 
Fleece, the Sun-god: like children going to catch 
the rainbow. 

It is possible also that all the heroes who go 
down to Hades, like the Finnish Wainamoinen, 
Odysseus, Theseus, Heracles, represent the dying 
sun of Winter. Here we might do worse than 
recall the story of Calypso. Calypso is certainly 
a deity of the underworld. Her name seems to 
mean the Hzder or the Hidden (some people connect 
it with Hel, the covered). When Odysseus leaves 
her she gives him a calyptré; her island has in it 
an alder and a poplar, trees of death; she lives 
in the west, where the dead always are, because the 
Sun sets there ; Odysseus sails back east, by keep- 
ing the Bear always on his left. In another poem 
we learn that Calypso was one of the maidens of 
Persephone, the goddess of death, and two of her 
companions are Styx and Pluto. Odysseus reaches 
her island in nine days, landing on the tenth—a 
moon’s third ; and nine days is the recognized time 
it takes to get to Hel. Thus Hermod is nine days 
going from Asgard to Hel in search of Balder; 
Demeter wanders nine days when trying to find 
Persephone ; and Milton, following the old tradition, 


+ A remarkable Fijian parallel may be found in Tylot’s 
Primitive Culture, 1, 408. 
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makes Satan and his host fall to hell “ nine times 
the space that measures day and night’. Thus 
Odysseus’ stay with her is really his stay in the 
underworld; so fay he is a Sun-hero. The four 
rivers of the island are the four rivers of Hades ; 
and, in accordance with the common rule that the 
Elysian gardens correspond with Hell in almost 
every detail, we remember the four rivers of Eden. 
As for the trees, they are all associated with the 
dead—except those that are necessary for making 
Odysseus’ boat. Here Odysseus stays the con- 
ventional Seven Years—of which we shall speak 
shortly. And he returns in a magic boat, which 
moves without oar or sail, precisely as Scyld does 
in Beowulf, or as Hiawatha goes to the Kingdom 
of Ponemah. But he reaches home not from 
the west—he goes first to the far east, and then 
returns. Odysseus, then, is the Sun. But nothing 
could show more clearly the danger of using only 
one motive than his story. For before he reaches 
Maleia he is a man; and after he arrives in Ithaca 
he is a man again; while even between those 
points he is not always the sun, but sometimes the 
enemy and sometimes the victim, of the sun’s 
power. The reader may perhaps think I dwell too 
much upon this point; but nothing in our study 
can be more important than always to realize that 
no explanation is certain, and in fact that the only 
thing certain is the uncertainty of any single ex- 
planation. No sooner, in fact, has a myth—solar, 
stellar, or other—established a Person as existing 
than other features are added to him from all sorts 
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of alien sources. Take, for example, Odin. As is 
plain from the myth of Mimir, he is certainly the 
Sun-god—whether originally so or not. But as the 
hero of the Stormy Hunt he is a wind or sky god: 
his horse, Sleipnir (or Slipper) has eight feet, and 
that is plainly the eight points or airts from which 
the wind blows. Similarly, in Babylonian mythology, 
Ea, the god who comes out of the sea to teach 
mankind, as Odin teaches us runes, is the father of 
Marduk, the Bull Sun-god; he has seven sons; 
his palace is guarded by bulls; and he bestows 
health upon the world. He is called ‘ the Lord of 
the Bright Eye’; and thus is plainly, in a sense, 
the Sun himself. But he has eight porters at his 
doors; these are the winds. Thus we see in him, 
as in Odin, any number of characters combined— 
the sun that rises from the sea, the teacher of 
knowledge, the wind-god, the fertilizer ; nor would 
it be easy to say which of these characters is pre- 
dominant in any particular myth. 

Similarly in the Icelandic story of Orwandill’s 
Toe, to which I have already referred. In Grjottun 
or Grit-town Thor met the giant Hrungnir. Wroth 
was Thor ; he would by no means spare the Jotun. 
Hrungnir defended himself bravely ; he hurled his 
great whetstone at Thor, but it splintered on 
Mjolnir. As the giant sank under the fearful blows 
of the hammer, some fragments entered Thor’s 
forehead. Then came the business of removing the 
splinters from Thor’s brow. A witch called Groa 
was summoned ; and under her magic spells the 
stones fell out one by one. During the uttering of 
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the spells, Thor tells her that he has brought back 
her lost husband Orwandill from Jotunheim in his 
basket, safe and sound but for his toe, which stuck 
out of the basket and froze. Thor broke it off, and 
threw it into the sky, where it still is, our Morning 
Star. So delighted was Groa to hear the news that 
she forgot her remaining spell, and the fragment 
of stone is still in Thor’s forehead. Now here the 
contest of Thor with Hrungnir seems to represent 
the slow advance of agriculture against the stony 
forces of plain and mountain. But what has the 
Morning Star to do with agriculture? In other 
stories Orwandill appears as the Father of Hamlet ; 
and Hamlet seems to have been originally a sea- 
god. For the earliest known mention of Hamlet, 
in a poem of Snaebjorn the sailor-poet, about 980, 
tells us: “The Nine Maids out yonder turn the 
Mill, cruel to hosts: they are the same that in days 
of yore ground the meal of Hamlet.’ These Nine 
Maids are the billows, their mill is the lashing of 
the waters on the skerries, and the meal of 
Hamlet is the foaming main. Hamlet, then, like 
King Lear, was once a sea-deity; and both he 
and Lear show, perhaps better than anything else, 
the force of the tendency to add story to story, 
and to make a simple myth into a saga, a novel, 
or a play. To Hamlet have been added, among 
other motives, those of blood-revenge and sham- 
madness as in the tale of Brutus; to Lear real 
madness caused by the cruelty of children.’ 

If, then, Orwandill is Hamlet’s father, we have 


1 See Gollancz’s Hamlet in Iceland for more on this subject. 
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to trace a connection between Venus and the sea— 
a connection familiar to the Greeks, who made 
Aphrodite arise from the waves. But what re- 
lation has Venus with the stone in Thor’s brow, 
and with the other strange elements in the myth ? 
Much ingenuity has been spent by German and other 
scholars in working this strange tangle into a con- 
sistent whole ; but, after all their toil, the difficulty 
remains, and will probably always remain, in- 
soluble. Curiously enough, when we read Cyne- 
wulf’s Christ, we see that he calls Christ Earendel, 
or Orwandill, the Morning Star—one of a thousand 
instances of the borrowings made by Christianity 
from heathendom. 

Closely connected with the myths of the heavenly 
bodies are the myths and customs based on the 
numbers of these bodies. While the Egyptians had 
a ten-day week—due, I suppose originally to the 
_ ten fingers—the vast majority of nations, of any 
degree of civilization, have a week of seven days, 
based on the Seven planets ; and the number Seven 
has in consequence almost everywhere been held 
sacred. By accident, there are some other things 
that are seven, particularly, of course, the seven 
notes of the octave. Partially in consequence of 
this coincidence, we have the very ancient myth 
of the music of the spheres, which as we remember 
is referred to again and again by Shakespeare, and 
which is found at least as early as the Book of 
Job: ‘When the morning-stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” No poet, 
in fact, could keep the music of the spheres out of 
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his work. Chaucer, for example, alludes to it in 
the Parliament of Fowls :* 


«: And after shewed he him the niné sperés, 
And after that the melodye herde he 
That cometh of thilké speres thryés three, 
That welle is of musyke and melodye 
In this worlde heer, and cause of armonye.” 


But even Kepler believed in it: the coincidences, 
he thought, were too numerous to be the result of 
accident. Pythagoras again, the same man who is 
responsible for the 47th Proposition of Euclid, 
carried the doctrine of the Sevens to terrific lengths. 
Infants acquire teeth at the end of seven months, 
and lose them after seven years; every seventh 
year was a critical year to us (thus we still come of 
age at twenty-one); there were Seven Sages, 
Seven Wonders of the World, Seven gates to Thebes, 
Seven heroes against Thebes. And the same thing 
appears in our fairy-tales—the Seven Sleepers of 
Ephesus, the Seven Champions of Christendom, the 
seven dwarfs that lived beyond the seven mountains 
and helped little Snow-white ; and so on to seventy 
times seven. We find it as early as the oldest song 
in the Bible: “If Cain be avenged seven times, 
surely Lamech seventy and seven.” 

Similarly with the number twelve, from the 
12 months, which is formed by multiplying 3 x4=7 
together. Thus we have, be it noted, the 12 sons 
of Jacob, and the 144,000 of the redeemed in the 
Apocalypse. 

But of course it was impossible for our ancestors 
not to associate certain other natural phenomena 

1 Parlement of Foules, 59-63. 
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with the stars. Zeus, for example, was _pre- 
eminently a sky-god: it was inevitable therefore 
that he should be associated with thunder. Thus 
we hear of him as thundering from the Tarpeian 
Rock. Thor, again, was pre-eminently, as his name 
shows, the Thunder-god: chiefly the Thunder-god 
not as a terror-causing deity, but as the beneficent 
Thunder-shower, which breaks the hard clods of 
earth, splits the rocks, and makes agriculture 
possible. Yahweh, again, was a Lightning-god to 
the earliest Jews: we hear of him as thundering 
on Sinai, and see him striding from hill to hill as 
you can see the lightning doing. From the thunder 
it is a very easy transition to any great tree such 
as the oak or the tamarisk, which attracts the light- 
ning, and is so often split by it. In the oak dwells 
the god: or rather the oak and the god are the 
same. When an oak is thus smitten: 
“Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread, 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head.’’! 

Thus we find everywhere the great tree is divine. 
God spoke from the oaks of Dodona—next to Delphi 
the most famous oracle in Greece2: as the wind 
rustled through the trees, the augurs interpreted 
the sounds as the voice of God. So Abraham 
sought God in the oaks or tamarisks of Mamre ; 
and David, when about to fight the Philistines, 


1 Macaulay, Hovatius, xtvt. 

* It is said that thunder-storms are. more frequent in the 
neighbourhood of Dodona than anywhere else in Greece: this 
may be the reason why the place was sacred to Zeus. 
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was told to wait until he should hear “the sound 
of a going in the tops of the mulberry-trees ’’— 
-as soon as he heard that, he might be sure that 
Jehovah was abroad in his power. But the most 
famous, perhaps, of all Tree-gods is the God of 
Aricia, which is the subject of Frazer’s volumes on 
The Golden Bough. Here there were oaks, some 
blasted with lightning—the clear proof that God 
was there; and here a priest lived who was, in a 
manner, the human embodiment of the god. That 
priest was in a sense immortal: he did not die. 
He had killed his predecessor, and thus gained his 
godship. When old age came upon him, or sleep, 
or some weakness, he would himself be killed by 
another, into whom in turn his godhead would pass : 
and so on through the ages. That priest was called 
Rex Nemorensis, the Tree-king. On the tree was a 
golden bough, which, if a man could pluck it, would 
take him down to Hades, and bring him safely 
back. That golden bough is the Sun. The reader 
will recall Macaulay’s lines about the Arician 
trees : 


‘“‘ Those trees, within whose shadow 
The ghastly priest doth reign, 
The priest who slew the slayer, 
And shall himself be slain.” 


If a man were killed by lightning, that was a clear 
proof that God had chosen him. Romulus was 
thus struck by lightning—but the Senator Proculus 
saw him at the moment, as he was going straight 
to heaven, to be worshipped as Quirinus. I some- 
times think that the story of the passing of Elijah 
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is a setting of a similar story—he went to heaven 
in a chariot of fire. Salmoneus, King of Elis, was 
a representative of Zeus on earth: he drove through 
the city scattering lights and flinging torches, in 
imitation of the thunderbolts; until finally Zeus 
smote him with the real thunderbolt, and took 
him back into himself. 

We seem thus to have strayed from heaven and 
to have returned to it. Let me finish for the present 
with the heavenly bodies by shewing how the poets 
could play with these myths. We have, in Catullus, 
a translation of a poem by the Alexandrian poet 
Callimachus, in which that courtly bard speaks of 
a lock of Queen Berenicé’s hair, which had been 
taken to heaven and was now a star or comet : 


“Then that at heaven’s high porch, not one sole crown 
Ariadné’s, 
Golden above these hours Ismaros’ youth did adore, 
Starry should hang, set alone; but luminous I might 
glisten 
Vowed to the gods, bright spoil won from an aureat 
head ; 
While to the stars I climbed, still ocean-dewy, the goddess 
Placed me among star-spheres, primal, a glory to be. 
And the astronomer saw me, a lock of great Berenicé, 
Saw me in heavenly-bright deification afar.” 


And Pope, in his Rape of the Lock, imitating 
Catullus, pretends that Belinda’s hair has been 
translated to the skies, a star for ever: 


1 At Olympia, in Elis, the lightning was said to be par- 
ticularly clear. The place, of course, was sacred to Zeus. Later 
legends (e.g. the one given by Virgil) speak of Salmoneus as 
blasphemously mimicking Zeus: this is due to mistaking the 
meaning of the myth. 
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“ But trust the Muse—she saw it upward rise, 
Though marked by none but quick poetic eyes ; 
(So Rome’s great founder to the heavens withdrew, 
To Proculus alone confessed in view) 

A sudden star, it shot through liquid air, 
And drew behind a radiant trail of hair.” 


Had Catullus and Pope lived in barbarous ages, 
these fancies would have been believed as literally 
true, and would have come down to us as myths. 


CHAPTER V 
MYTHS OF SKY AND SEA 


BEFORE finally leaving the heavenly bodies, I may 
refer briefly to one of the most extraordinary of 
all myths, and one which illustrates very forcibly 
the influence of curiosity in the invention of 
mythical stories. Very many peoples appear to 
have been puzzled to explain how the heavens and 
the earth are kept apart, and perhaps still more as 
to how they came apart in the first instance. We 
can gather that the Jews, as well as the rest, felt 
this bewilderment. ‘‘ The earth and all the in- 
habitants thereof are dissolved ’”’, says God accord- 
ing to the Psalmist ; “I bear up the pillars of it: ”’ 
and, as we shall see, the poet of Job was astonished 
that the clouds, with all the water that they carry, 
do not burst and fall. To him the mountains were 
the pillars that upheld the solid firmament; but 
even these shook when God uttered His voice in 
thunder, and at times the heaven did indeed seem 
to draw ominously near the earth. It must, of 
course, have perplexed mankind that, whereas a 
mere stone when thrown up descends again, the 
huge masses of the sky remain firm. Questions 
would undoubtedly be asked, and explanations be 
sought ; nor is it easy to think of many questions 
82 
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more likely to tax the ingenuity of those whose 
business it was to answer them. We still possess 
some of these early solutions, and crude and 
barbarous they mostly are. 

The Greek myth is given in the Theogony (or 
‘ Origin of the Gods ’) of Hesiod, a poet who, though 
probably later than ‘Homer’, represents largely 
an earlier stage of culture, and is therefore more 
valuable, at times, to the student of mythology. 
He describes how Uranus (Heaven) and Gea 
(Earth) were what we may call ‘man and wife’. 
Uranus used to hide his children from all access to 
light, in the hollows of Earth; and Earth, exasper- 
ated at this, brought forth iron, and bade her 
children avenge her with the new weapon. All 
shrank from the task except Cronus—one son, 
Ocean, refusing not from fear but from indignation 
and filial feeling. Cronus, with a sickle of iron, 
carried out the vengeance, and, in a savage and 
bestial fashion, secured an eternal severance 
between his father and his mother. This myth, 
as may well be imagined, was, in more civilized 
ages, a great source of perplexity to the pious, and 
a favourite mark for scoffing to the unbelieving. 

The parallel New Zealand story, which can be 
found—quoted from Taylor’s New Zealand—in 
Andrew Lang’s Custom and Myth, tells us that in 
the beginning Rangi, the Heaven, lay close upon 
Papa, the Earth, and their children accordingly 
grew up in thick darkness, unhappy because they 
could not see. Wherefore they consulted together 
as to what should be done with their father and 
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mother: whether they should slay them, as some 
desired, or sunder them, as was the will of others. 
One god only had pity on his parents, and stood 
apart from either device. Finally it was decided 
not to slay them, but to separate them; and 
Tutenganahau, the Forest-god, when all the others 
had tried their strength in vain, severed the sinews 
which bound Heaven and Earth together, and, 
straining with head and feet, drove Rangi far into 
the sky. Loudly did the twain plead for mercy, but 
he hearkened not. Thus those became visible who 
had hitherto been concealed between the hollows of 
their parents’ breasts. Since then, if a boy disobeys 
his father or his mother, he is told that he is as bad 
as Tutenganahau. Lang adds that “a crowd of 
similar myths, in one of which a serpent severs 
Heaven and Earth’’, are to be found in Turner’s 
Samoa. 

It would seem as if the inventors of such myths 
as these had an idea that the tall trees of the forest 
did the work of the Hebrew ‘ pillars ’ or of the Greek 
Atlas, and kept the sky from falling.1 A number 
of nursery-tales will doubtless occur to the reader 
as suggesting that the fear of such a fall long 
troubled the unlearned tribes of the world. But 
it is noteworthy also that both in the Greek and 
in the Maori tale there is one god that takes the 
side of his father: in the Greek, Oceanus refuses 
to desert Uranus, and in the Maori, Tawhiri Matea, 
the Wind-god, has pity on his father, and follows 


1 The fear of the sky’s falling is a part of the motif of the 
nursery-tale Henny-Penny. 
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him to dwell in the open spaces of the sky. Here 
of course it is not hard to trace the workings of the 
primitive mind: since, in maritime countries, the 
heaven appears to rest upon the sea, it was natural 
that the savage should assume a friendliness be- 
tween them; and that in almost all countries the 
winds, heard among the tree-tops, and sweeping 
through heaven, should be regarded as the dutiful 
sons of some Rangi, is easy to understand. That, 
in primeval days, there was universal darkness, 
would seem to be a natural development from the 
phenomenon of night, in which the heaven appears 
to descend upon the world, and to cut out all visible - 
things. Even in Milton, the earliest form of the 
Universe is imagined as the “reign of Chaos and 
old Night ” ; and the Old-English poets, long after 
the advent of Christianity, speak of darkness as a 
solid helmet descending on the earth to cover 
things from view. We shall, in our next chapter, 
come across other explanations, more or less wild, 
of the origin of the universe as we know it. 

Next to the heavenly bodies, at least to the minds 
of maritime peoples, the sea would appear the most 
wonderful of all things, and would give rise to 
innumerable myths. And sea-myths, accordingly, 
we have in plenty. No book is richer in them than 
the Odyssey, where we have the account of a 
voyage in which one might almost fancy every 
single monster of the deep was encountered. Some 
observed connection between earthquakes and 
tidal waves may have given Poseidon his name of 
‘Earth-shaker’: nor have we to look far before 
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forming some idea as to why a storm-tossed sailor 
should think himself pursued by the anger of the 
sea-god. If Polyphemus is in part a sun-deity, we 
may see in the sea-god’s vengeance on Odysseus 
for his treatment of the Cyclopes a dim trace of the 
friendship between Uranus and Ocean. The isle of 
Aeolus looks like a myth made out of a sailor’s 
tale of an iceberg ; and the bag of winds is an early 
attempt at explaining where the winds come from. 
Charybdis is clearly a whirlpool, such as mariners 
might encounter in the Straits of Messina or at 
Lofoden; and Scylla, as we shall notice later, is 
some horrible polypus. Ino, or Leucothea, would 
appear to represent either the white foam of the 
wave-crests, or the ‘white calm’ which would 
enable an Odysseus to survive: she is in any case 
of Phcenician origin, for her son Melicertes is beyond 
doubt the Phoenician Melcarth whose name is known 
to every schoolboy as embedded in ‘ Hamilcar ’. 
Nothing, in fact, could easily be more interesting 
~ than to run through the voyages of Odysseus, or 
those of other heroes of the tale, and observe the 
myths that are either fully narrated or more briefly 
hinted by the poet. In the fourth Book, for ex- 
ample, Menelaus tells Telemachus how, on his 
journey home from Troy, the gods, being angry 
that he had not sacrificed to them the due heca- 
tombs, detained him in the island of Pharos for 
twenty days, where he would have starved if 
Eidothea, daughter of Proteus, ‘the Old Man of 
the Sea ’, had not taken pity on him. She, finding 
him alone while his men were fishing, said to him: 
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“Art thou witless, stranger, that thou lettest 
thyself be shut up in this island, nor canst find any 
device to escape?”’ “‘Surely’”’, said he, “I must 
have offended some god; but tell me, thou who 
knowest all things, what god it is that here detains 
me.” Whereupon she told him that Proteus 
haunted there, who knew the depths of all the sea ; 
and if Menelaus could but catch him by ambuscade, 
he would tell him his way, and the measures of 
the sea, and how he would find his way home. 
And she told him to wait till the sun was about the 
middle of heaven, and then the “ unerring ancient 
one’”’ would come forth from the sea, clothed “ in 
a black ripple”’, to take his rest under the hollow 
caves. About him would sleep the seals. ‘“ Thither 
I will lead thee, with three of thy best companions. 
And I will tell thee his devices. First he will tell 
the tale of the seals, going round them; then he 
will lie down in their midst, like a shepherd with 
his sheep. And when thou seest him asleep, then 
remember all thy strength and might: for he will 
try to escape by changing into everything that 
crawls on earth, or into water, or into terrible flame. 
But ye cleave fast to him, and press him all the 
more closely, whate’er he become: until he change 
back into his first form ;1then ply thy questions, 
and he will answer thee.”’ Thus saying, she plunged 
beneath the waves. And Menelaus did as she spake ; 
and when the time came he and his men flung their 
arms around the god. First he became a lion, then 


1 Paupuk-keewis could not be slain by Hiawatha until, after 
all his changes, he reverted to his first human figure. 
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a serpent, then a pard, then a boar; and finally 
running water and a high-branched tree. But the 
men held him fast until he wearied, changed to his 
true form, and told Menelaus what he wished to 
know. 

Now, though there are probably many motifs in 
this story, it can hardly be doubted that a chief one 
is the variability and instability of water; which 
never abides in one stay, and is in fact the natural 
symbol of change. Such doubt as anyone may feel 
will at once be dissipated if he compares the similar 
stories of rivers. For example, we are told by 
Sophocles and others that the river Achelous wooed 
Deianeira in many forms. ‘‘ He sought me from 
my father’’, says Deianeira, “in three shapes ; now 
visibly as a bull, now as a coiling serpent, now with 
man’s body but with the brow of an ox, the streams 
of water flowing from his shaggy beard.”’ Here we 
have the winding course of the river symbolized by 
the twisting serpent, its strength by the bull-shape, 
and its variability by the mere fact of the constant 
change of form. Glaucus, Nereus, and other sea- 
gods show the same characteristic; nor is it easy 
to doubt that the Jews also were impressed by this 
mutability of streams. The curse of Reuben, what- 
ever be the exact meaning of the word translated 
“unstable ’, was at any rate fulfilled in the varying 
fortunes of the tribe; once the chief of all, and 
finally lost in the sands and shallows of oblivion. 
Nothing was more easy for a people, struck with 
wonder at the eternal changes of the sea, than to 
invent a myth that it was a wizard, endowed with 
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the power of changing its shape at will. And, if 
asked why at the same time it appeared so per- 
manent, why ‘ Time wrote no wrinkle on its azure 
brow’, and why it rolled to-day as at creation’s 
dawn, the answer would be that the chief ruler of 
the sea was Poseidon, mighty and unalterable, but 
that Proteus, Nereus, and Glaucus were his servants. 

One might, at first thought, expect the tides to 
attract attention, and to give rise to myth: but 
one must remember that to the Greeks, Phoenicians, 
and Hebrews the sea was the Mediterranean, and 
that in the Mediterranean there are currents but 
practically no tides; so that Odysseus could leave 
his boats on the sand in safety for night after 
night. The reader of English history will recall how, 
when Cardinal Pole came back to England, bring- 
ing monks and reconciliation to Rome in his train, 
and his ship came up the Thames yet with the tide, 
the monks, who had never seen such a phenomenon 
before, fell on their knees and thanked God for the 
miracle he had performed in aid of the true faith. 
The original home of the Aryans, again, was pro- 
bably on the shores of the Baltic, and almost cer- 
tainly by an inclosed inland sea. Hence neither 
Greek nor Hebrew, nor at least the very earliest 
Teutonic, myths deal with tides. We hear of the 
Ocean river, eternally winding into itself, and 
binding in the great world; of Tiamat or Tehom 
the Great Deep, of Rahab and Leviathan, the 
monsters of the ancient chaos, and of hundreds of 
others; but of the irresistible tides, which to us 
to-day arouse perhaps the keenest suggestion of 
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limitless might, there is hardly a trace. Even 
Aegir (whose name still survives in the ‘ eagres’ 
at the estuaries of our rivers), and his wife Ran 
with her fatal net ever spread to catch the sailors, 
may have been primarily deities of inland seas. 
But our myths do deal with swirls and skerries, 
with waves and storms. Though Grendel himself 
would seem to be a moor-demon, possibly an ex- 
aggeration of Will of the Wisp,1 and so, ultimately 
nothing but marsh-gas with the chemical formula 
CH,, his so-called ‘ mother ’, to judge by the descrip- 
tion of her dwelling-place, isasea-demon. Like Pro- 
teus, she is attended and aided by ‘ sea-deer ’, which 
with their tusks annoy the hero as he attacks her, 
and which, so soon as the ‘sea-wolf’ herself is 
slain, flee away and leave the waters free. Nor 
are these by any means the only sea-myths of our 
ancestors. We have seen already that the billows 
are personified, and that they are nine in number ; 
this may well be because, as so many people still 
think, the waves come in cycles of nine, every tenth 
wave being bigger than the others. The Latin poet 
Ovid, it may be remembered, met a storm on his 
voyage to his place of exile, and tells us that a 
tenth wave, which he quaintly calls “ posterior 
nono, undecimoque prior’, nearly overwhelmed 
ship, crew, and all. Thus Kolga, Bylgja, and the 
other billows are nine. We have seen also that, 
according to the old bard Snaebjorn, the ‘ white 


1 “Ignis Fatuus’, or Will of the Wisp, gave oracles at 
Apollonia in Epirus. 
2“ Later than the ninth, and before the eleventh.” 
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horses ’ on hidden rocks are the work of the Hamlet- 
mill, ground by the Maidens of the Sea—which 
may remind some readers of a story of Stevenson’s. 
Among the Icelandic poems is a Mill-song, about 
the twin-maidens Fenja and Menja (notice the 
rhyming names for future reference) who ground 
peace and plenty for King Frodi; but, because he 
refused to allow them their afternoon off, ground 
him war and famine instead. Fortunately for us, 
the editor of this tale did not understand it, and 
prefixed to it a prose preface, which, though also 
about a mill, has otherwise nothing to do with the 
tale it pretends to explain. His words are these : 
“ Frodi the King had a mill, which the two maids 
Fenja and Menja turned, grinding him peace and 
plenty. But the sea-king Mysing captured the mill, 
and made it grind him white salt on his ship. He 
did not, however, know how to stop it, and the 
mill ground on until all his ships sank in Pentland 
Firth. There is an eternal eddy where Mysing 
sank; the sea boils and roars, and ever since then 
the sea has been salt.” This is the earliest-known 
setting of the familiar story, ‘Why the Sea is 
Salt’, of which at least one version, the tale of Silly 
Nicholas and his coffee-mill, is a favourite with 
children to this day. One can well imagine some 
young swimmer, who has had a ‘ mouthful ’, asking 
his father where the salt came from, and how the 
imaginative parent invented some such explanation, 
which, once started, was passed on from age to 
age, and will probably never be forgotten. 


CHAPTER VI 
MYTHS DUE TO GREAT CATASTROPHES 


WHEN I was young, living at Sheffield, I noticed 
that everybody had a curious way of dating. ‘‘ That 
was before, or just after, the reservoir broke’’ : 
a catastrophe which had plainly impressed itself 
very strongly on the popular mind. So in Man- 
chester, about the same time, they always said, 
“That was before the Cotton-Famine”; the 
terrible period of ruin and starvation brought upon 
Lancashire by the Civil War in America. In 
London, for long, people said: ‘‘ That was before 
the bank of Overend and Gurney failed ’’—in 1866. 
We now date everything by saying: “ That was 
before or after the War.’’ Of course we have our 
more accurate ways of dating; but for ordinary 
purposes these are sufficient. 

There is no reason to think that early man was 
essentially different from ourselves. If we look again 
in our Bibles, we shall find that Amos dates his 
prophecy by saying that it was “ two years before 
the earthquake’’: this was obviously some tre- 
mendous catastrophe, like the recent one in Japan, 
or the earlier ones at Lisbon or at Messina, which 
had made an indelible mark on people’s memory. 
We find this same earthquake mentioned again, 
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in a way to show how frightful it must have been. 
The author of Zechariah xiv, describing a future 
horror, can find no comparison so appropriate as 
that of this earthquake: ‘‘ Ye shall flee’, says he, 
“as ye fled from before the earthquake in the days 
of Uzziah King of Judah.” Another equally 
terrible disaster, but of a different kind, happened 
a hundred and fifty years later. The fatal battle of 
Megiddo, in which the good king Josiah was killed, 
was the last day of Jewish prosperity. After it 
came twenty years of fearful upheaval; Jerusalem 
was three times taken, and finally destroyed. But 
there was something also peculiarly mysterious 
about it all. How could God have permitted so 
good a King, who had spent his life in his service, 
to die at thirty-nine? It was a terrible trial of 
faith. Hence, for centuries on centuries the battle 
of Megiddo was never forgotten ; so much so that 
the author of the Book of Revelation uses the same 
name to describe the last battle before the end of 
the world: he says all nations shall gather them- 
selves together to Armageddon. Nay, we use the 
phrase even for our War; and we may say that a 
battle fought in 608 B.c. has been made a type of 
a war that ended in A.D. 1918, two thousand five 
hundred years after. The mourning for Josiah 
was particularly impressive, and no wonder. Jere- 
miah composed the dirge, and the women wailed 
and keened, for once, with real tears. We hear 
that every man mourned with his wife and children 
in his own house, as if for the death of his only son: 
and in Zechariah xii we read that when another 
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catastrophe comes, there shall be a mourning in 
Jerusalem, “like the mourning of Hadadrimmon 
in the valley of Megiddo.”’ I knew an old lady who 
never forgot the mourning for the Princess Char- 
lotte in 1817. 

These examples are sufficient to show, if any 
example were necessary, that great catastrophes 
imprint themselves on the mind. But we, to-day, 
have our measuring rods, which our ancestors had 
not. We know exactly the number of houses 
destroyed by the bursting of the Sheffield reser- 
voir; and the actual money-loss of the Lancashire 
cotton-famine has been calculated within a few 
hundred pounds. We also know, alas! within 
very narrow limits, the number of killed, wounded, 
and missing in the War, and we know to a few 
pounds how much it added to our national debt. 
Our ancestors had no such means of comparison ; 
and the horror, great as it was, was even exaggerated 
by memory, and passed on from father to son till 
it became entirely supernatural and impossible. 

One of these great catastrophes is common in 
almost all countries—that of a Deluge. The river, 
the source of life to the people, suddenly, by a too 
rapid thaw in the far-off mountains, becomes a 
river of death. The sacred Ganges overflows and 
destroys thousands: the Mississippi breaks its 
“bayous’, and myriads die. Even to us in England 
these catastrophes. occur, as at Louth, and are 
terrible: they serve as dramatic endings to novels 
like The Mill on the Floss. But what of the Babylon- 
ians, when their river, the Euphrates, suddenly rose 
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in a night, and swept away the toils of years ? 
Virgil had seen such a thing on a small scale in his 
Lombard farm, and employs it to describe the ut- 
most desolation: “As when a rushing mountain- 
torrent lays low the fields, lays low the happy crops 
and the toils of cattle, and drags the woods head- 
long: the thunderstruck farmer catches the roar 
from the top of some rock, and despairs. The 
foaming stream has burst its barriers, and rushes 
in spate upon the fields, sweeping stables and cattle 
in misery over whole plains’. Multiply that by a 
thousand to get the Euphrates, and by ten thousand 
to conceive the Amazon; for the Amazon is fifty 
miles wide in normal times a hundred miles from its 
mouth, and carries fresh water three hundred miles 
into the ocean. Think of what it means when the 
Amazon floods ! 

A record of such a monstrous horror is preserved 
for us in the story of Noah’s flood: and you will not 
be surprised that even that has been exaggerated by 
fear and memory. “All the high hills that were 
under the whole heaven were covered ; the windows 
of heaven were opened, and the fountains of Tiamat 
were broken up.” In Frazer’s Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament may be seen an almost exhausting number 
of parallel stories from all lands, showing, to the eye 
of imagination, a fearful picture of human misery. 

It is very rarely, somehow, that the worst of 
calamities kills absolutely everybody. Very few 
ships go down, even in mid-ocean, but one or two 
people escape. Even from the London and the 
Stella a few survivors were picked up ; and from the 
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successive catastrophes that struck Job, there was 
one to say “I only am escaped alone to tell thee.” 
A few would escape, even from an inundation of the 
Euphrates : a man would happen to be in a boat, or, 
like the German travellers Spix and Martius, on a 
tree-trunk with a jaguar and an alligator; and by 
extraordinary fortune the tree or the boat would 
swirl hither and thither, in and out of rapids, the 
sport of wind and wave; but would not overturn. 
These men would live to tell the dreadful tale, and 
to marvel at the special favour the gods had shewn 
them. Their children would hand it down, enlarged, 
altered, and made if possible more miraculous than 
the truth. Out of it, almost instantaneously, would 
spring a myth; and that myth, passing from tribe 
to tribe, would reflect the religious ideas of each 
tribe; passing from generation to generation, it 
would necessarily reflect the religious ideas of each 
generation. 

Such has certainly been the case with the best- 
known of all Flood-tales, that given in the early 
chapters of Genesis. A glance at any good commen- 
tary will show the reader that even that brief 
narrative shows the working of such influences, 
within the Jewish nation itself, and within four or 
five hundred years. Scholars have disentangled two 
stories, one known by the symbol ‘ J’, written 
perhaps eight hundred years before Christ, and 
showing clearly ‘ J’s’ naive, primitive, ‘ anthropo- 
morphic ’ ideas of God: the other, symbolized as 
‘P’, dating perhaps 400 B.c., and showing clearly 
that ‘P’ could not accept ‘ J’s’ conceptions, and 
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ample: J discriminates between clean animals and 
unclean ; to P this distinction was not established 
till the time of Moses ; he therefore cut it out. Few 
studies are more interesting than to trace the 
difference between these two versions. 

But this is not all. The Hebrew story is not 
originally Hebrew. It had always been known, 
from the fragments of the Babylonian historian 
Berossus, that there was a Babylonian story very 
like it, in which the hero, whom he called Xisuthrus, 
had adventures very similar to Noah’s. But in 
1872 the Assyriologist George Smith published the 
original Babylonian poem on which Berossus 
worked ; and later discoveries have made it clear 
that the Bible myth is but the Babylonian, altered 
to suit Jewish beliefs. The tale has since been found 
in various forms, but is most elaborately told in the 
great Babylonian epic of Gilgamesh. The reader can 
easily see the relevant passages in Frazer, or in such 
a commentary as Skinner’s in the International 
Critical Series. When he has read it, he will have no 
doubt that, by some means or other, the Jews had 
learnt the tale, that it had passed from mouth to 
mouth, and that it had, amid all changes, preserved 
the essence of the original. In Gilgamesh as in 
Genesis we see the shutting of the door, the number 
seven, the dove and the seven, the sacrifice, and ‘‘ the 
Lord smelling a sweet savour’’; the ark is caulked 
with bitumen, it grounds on a mountain, and the 
gods bless the survivors. Some of these details are 
preserved in J, others in P: thus it is clear that the 
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two stories represent two forms of the tradition as 
current in Judaism. But it is almost needless to 
add that even J shows a marked veligious superiority 
to the Babylonian writers: he is a monotheist}, 
and his sense that God is a moral god is far keener 
that that shown by the Gilgamesh poet. 

Hundreds of other tales could be told. Every 
schoolboy has heard of Deucalion and Pyrrha: 
“ Deucalion was the son of Prometheus ; he reigned 
as King in Thessaly, and married Pyrrha (note that 
her name means ved), the daughter of Epimetheus 
and Pandora, the first woman. When Zeus wished 
to destroy the men of the Bronze Age, Deucalion 
by the advice of Prometheus built an ark, and 
having stored it with what was needful entered into 
it with his wife. And Zeus poured down a great rain, 
which washed away the greater part of Greece, so 
that all perished except a few, who flocked to the 
high mountains. But Deucalion, after floating over 
the sea for nine days and nights, grounded on 
Parnassus, and there he sacrificed to Zeus, the god 
of Escape. And Zeus sent Hermes to him, and bade 
him choose what he would, and he chose men. And 
at the god’s bidding he and his wife threw stones 
over their heads, and his stones became men and 
Pyrrha’s women. Therefore are men called laoi from 
las, a stone.’’2 

The second great flood, according to the Greeks, 
was that of Ogyges; and here, as Frazer suggests, 


1 Or rather, a ‘ henotheist’: he believed in but one God 
for his own country, however many there might be elsewhere. 

* Apollodorus; the translation is abridged from Frazer. 
Folk Lore im the O.T., 1. 146. 
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the origin is to be found rather in an inundation 
of Lake Copais than in an overflowing of a river: 
for Lake Copais is particularly subject to these 
accidents ; and, as it derives its waters from sub- 
terranean channels, it is natural that, when a flood 
occurs, the inhabitants, like the Jews, should say 
that the “ fountains of Tidmat were broken up.” 

Another story will be found in The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica under the article ‘ Siberia’.1 It is told 
by the Voguls, a people of the Finnish stock. : After 
seven years of famine, the Great Woman said to the 
Great Man: “A flood is coming, how shall we save 
ourselves ?’’ The Great Man answered: “ Let us 
cut a poplar in two, hollow it out, and make two 
boats. Then weave a rope five hundred fathoms 
long, bury one end in the earth, and fasten the other 
to the bows of the boats. Every man must get in 
with his family, take food, and above all take 
melted butter.’” Soon the rain came, the earth was 
submerged ; and all who were not in the boats were 
drowned. Some of the boats sank too, if the ropes 
were too short, or if the men had not provided 
melted butter to grease them as they were paid out. 
On the seventh day the rain ceased. But when the 
men got out, they found no plants or animals, 
and were in danger of starving. They, there- 
fore, prayed to the god Numitorom to create 
animals and plants anew; and their prayer was 
heard. 

It is possible, but not likely, that some flood- 
myths are due to people’s having noticed shells and 

1 Cp. Frazer, 1. 178. 
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skeletons of fish on the tops of mountains: left 
there—as, for example, in Auvergne, by the sea 
when it ceased to flow over them. All know what 
great changes have occurred since the Ice Age. The 
North Sea, for instance, once did not exist, and the 
Rhine flowed into the Irish Channel. So, on the 
other hand, France was once covered by the ocean ; 
and the ocean, when it retired, left innumerable 
marks of its presence. These facts were once used 
to prove that the Mosaic story was true, and that 
there had really been a universal flood. What they 
really prove is something far different, namely that 
in long past geologic ages the bounds of the sea and 
the land were not always as they are now. Nor dol 
think that our early ancestors were such geologists 
as to be able to detect fossil signs, or to reason from 
them. On the other hand, we must not rule out the 
possibility entirely : it may be that the flood-legends 
of Savoy and Southern France generally are due to 
the attempts of early men of science to explain why 
shells were found on the tops of mountains. 

I might pause a moment to mention the tale of 
Philemon and Baucis, which has a special interest 
because it is located in the very country where Paul 
and Barnabas were regarded as Zeus and Hermes, 
and where the people cried out: ‘“‘ The gods are 
come down in the likeness of men.” These same 
gods, Zeus and Hermes, putting on the likeness of 
men, came down to see the world. No one would 
welcome them, till they came to the thatched hut 
of old Philemon and his wife Baucis, who treated 
them kindly. As a reward, the gods took them toa 
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high hill, while the whole district was drowned in a 
flood, and the crimes of inhospitality were punished. 
Then, when the flood had subsided, Zeus promised 
them they should yet live many years, and— 
greatest privilege of all—die on the same day. 
After their death they were metamorphosed into 
trees—a’ circumstance to which we owe the preser- 
vation of the tale, for it got the two old people into 
that wonderful collection of stories, Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses. 

But floods, unfortunately, are far from being the 
only catastrophes to which our ancestors were 
exposed. Earthquakes, as we have seen in our own 
day, and as we saw in the beginning of this chapter, 
can do almost as much harm, and may be remem- 
bered equally long. But for the fact that the 
eruption of Vesuvius came in the year 79, when 
there was a certain amount of culture in the world, 
and that it was described fully by a man of science 
like Pliny, we should have had a myth about that. 
There is a remarkable story told in the Saga of the 
Conversion of Iceland in A.D. 1000. When the men 
were debating the question as to whether they 
should become Christian or remain heathen, they 
assembled as usual at the great lava-field, which 
provided natural pulpits and pews. Some of the 
Christians said rather harsh things about Thor and 
Odin, when suddenly a man came running, and said 
the earth-fire (the lava) had come up in Olfus, and 
was making its way straight toward the house of one 
of the Christian chiefs. ‘‘ Then took the heathen 
men to words: No wonder is in this, that the gods 
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are angry when they hear such things said about 
them.” The whole conference might well have been 
ruined if Snorri the Clever had not stood up at once 
on a huge block of cold lava. “‘ What were the gods 
angry at’’, cried he, ‘‘ when they sent out this 
earth-fire on which I am now standing? ”’ These 
shrewd words quelled the tumult; but who can 
doubt that, if there had been no Snorri present, 
some myth about the wrath of the gods would have 
arisen there and then ? 

Such myths certainly did arise in olden times, and 
in later too. All who know our early poetry re- 
member a splendid passage in Beowulf, describing 
the uncanny place which the stag will not enter even 
though the hounds are on him—‘“ not a holy spot 
is that’. There can be seen a wonder: “ Fire on 
the flood’. Out of that fire on the flood—a common 
enough phenomenon, but sometimes dangerous— 
has sprung the whole myth of Grendel. Marsh-gas 
has done it all. Perhaps a great chief once pursued 
the Will of the Wisp, and was led into a morass, and 
perished: but another hero contrived to slay the 
monster—probably at break of day. Now let us 
consider a parallel tale, which so struck the imagin- 
ation of the Romans that at least three poets tell it— 
Virgil, Ovid, and Propertius. By the Aventine 
Hill at Rome was a marshy piece of ground, called 
the Velabrum—the Romans said because a ship 
could sail over it, and velum is a sail. Out of this 
marsh came noisome exhalations ; and close by, of 
course, lived a monster named Cacus. Ovid gives 
a plain hint as to his origin : 
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“ Dira viro facies ; vires pro corpore ; corpus 
grande: pater monstri Mulciber hujus erat.”’! 


He was the son of Vulcan—a clear proof that he was 
a Will of the Wisp, associated also with the eruptions 
of some volcano of which the Romans had heard. 
He was the terror of the neighbourhood, and many 
murders were laid to his account. Now it happened 
that Hercules was coming back from Spain, bringing 
the cattle of Geryon with him. Cacus slipped out, 
seized the cattle, and dragged them backwards to his 
den—an uncanny spot scarcely to be penetrated 
by the wild beasts themselves. Over the lintels 
hung heads and arms, ghastly trophies of his murders. 
In the morning, Hercules missed the cattle, but could 
not find them, for he followed the tracks the wrong 
way. He was giving up in despair, when a low from 
the cave guided him to the spot. 


‘‘The monster had guarded his cave with a fragment of 

shattered mountain, 

Five stout yoke of oxen had scarcely removed that barrier ; 

Hercules leans with his shoulders (those shoulders had 
borne up the heavens) 

Falls the mighty mass, and lies in numberless ruins : 

At the sound of the crash, so fearful, shuddered the 
circling aether, 

And earth, smit by the fall, receded fathom on fathom. 

Cacus strives with his hands, and hurls huge rocks and 
tree-trunks. 

Vain were all, and next he turns to his father’s weapons, 

Belching flames from his mouth, like breath from thunder- 
ing Etna, 

Or such as flings abroad when he turns on his side, 
Typhoeus. 


1 “Dread was his face, and his might proportioned to his 
body; his body huge: the father of this monster was 
Vulcan.” 
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Vainly—for Hercules rushes upon him, and smites with 
his club 

Thrice and four times, right in the face of the furious 
monster. 

Down he clatters, and pours gore mingled with sulphurous 
smokings, 

And with his broad breast strikes, dying, the echoing 
earth.” 


What is this but the story of Beowulf and Grendel, 
varied by an admixture of volcanic energy, for which 
there was plenty of material in Italy, but little in 
England and Scandinavia? The story of Gretti 
and Glam, as probably most of my readers know, 
is but the story of Grendel over again, altered to suit 
Icelandic conditions ; and, as Professor Chadwick 
has shown in the Cambridge History of English 
Literature, the tale occurs still earlier in the mayen of 
Bodvarr Bjarki. 

To other volcanic myths I need hardly do more 
than refer. The plain of Phlegra is full of extinct 
volcanoes ; and bears evident traces of having been 
the scene of tremendous catastrophes. Here then, 
almost inevitably, was the scene of the conflict 
between Zeus and the Titans, which ended in their 
total overthrow: but they still groan in their 
imprisonment, and belch forth flame; and 
they still turn over, and cause earthquakes. As 
Horace says : 


““ Great terror had it given to Jove, 
When that great pair of brothers strove, 
The very heaven of heavens to gain 
Pelion on Ossa piled amain. 
But what availed Typhoeus’ might, 
Or Mimas, desperate in the fight, 
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Porphyrion raging furious ? 

Could Rheetus, or Enceladus, 

With torn-up oaks in either hand, 
Against Minerva’s aegis stand ? 
Against them Vulcan stood unshook, 
And Juno in the battle strook, 

But chief of all, Apollo there 
Invincible, though young and fair.” 


The sudden appearance, or disappearance, of 
lakes—often due, of course, to earthquakes or vol- 
canic disturbances—is also a natural cause of myth. 
The Curtian Lake in Rome is one of these myths. 
There are several versions of the tale: I will choose 
one. After the departure of the Gauls in 390 B.c.— 
their invasion was itself a catastrophe sufficient to 
develop legend—a terrible pestilence invaded Rome, 
slaying thousands, and among them the hero Camillus 
himself. Not content with this, the gods sent a 
flood, and Tiber overflowed, carrying away the toils 
of shepherds and husbandmen. Still worse, because 
more ominous, a great chasm opened in the very 
Forum itself. All attempts to fill up the chasm were 
vain, until the augurs announced that the state 
must throw in the most precious thing she had. 
Whereupon Marcus Curtius, declaring that courage 
was Rome’s most precious possession, mounted his 
steed in full armour, and leapt in. Instantly the 
earth closed: a swamp, always known as Lacus 
Curtius, alone marking the spot. We may notice 
that the place was regarded as having been struck 
by lightning—a proof of Jupiter's intervention ; 
but it was not, like other such spots, enclosed with a 
fence ; so that it would seem, once more, that this is 
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really a Will of the Wisp story. According to Ovid, 
it was on the same place as the Velabrum, of which 
we have already heard. Long afterwards it was as 
dry and hard as Fleet Street ; but a married woman 
marched solemnly forth on a day in June every year, 
took off shoes and stockings, and walked gingerly 
over the street. That was because there had once 
been a lake there, over which people had had to walk 
bare-legged. 


“The waters long were dry, the spot was drained, 
The bare-foot custom still, as memory, remained.” 


What was the exact nature of the catastrophe 
which overthrew Sodom and Gomorrha is hard to 
tell. Sir William Dawson has shown that the 
volcanic nature of the place makes it extremely 
probable that at some time or other there was a great 
explosion of bitumen or petroleum, due to a sub- 
terranean earthquake. But the neighbourhood of the 
extremely salt Dead Sea, and the presence of salt- 
covered rocks led to the impossible theory that 
before the calamity there was no Dead Sea and that 
the cities lie at the bottom; and also to the story 
of Lot’s wife, who was turned into a pillar of salt. 
When the Lord rained fire from heaven on the cities, 
we have a plain proof not of a flood but of volcanic 
or earthquake agency: the cities are Pompeii, 
not Easter Islands. But, for the twentieth time, 
I would note a mixture of motifs. On the edge of the 
devastation lay Zoar, the name of which means 
‘little’. Hence one point in the story. Lot says: 
“ Let me stay in Zoar—is it not a little thing to ask ?” 
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Therefore was the name of the city called Zoar. 
But you see how the whole of the magnificent 
description of the overthrow, and the morals drawn 
from it, and the conception of some great sin which 
provoked the anger of God, are all due to the vague 
memory of a great catastrophe, which the story- 
telling impulse, inherent in men, did not suffer to 
remain vague. 

Many events not in themselves harmful have been 
believed to be such, and have led to myths not less 
terrible than the real calamities of which I have 
spoken. Of these perhaps the most important are 
eclipses. Milton, for example, can find no more 
striking image by which to express the gloomy 
face of Satan than to compare him to the sun, 
when he 


‘* from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 
On all the nations, and with fear of change 
Perplexes monarchs ’’— 


a passage, which, as may be remembered, was pitched 
upon by the censor as a hit at Charles II, whose 
throne was still shaky, and nearly led to the sup- 
pression of the poem. 

Of all pathetic disasters in history due to eclipse, 
perhaps the most pathetic is that of the Athenian 
army before Syracuse, Aug. 27, 413 B.C. The army, 
still strong, though defeated, was prepared to move 
away to safety, when the moon was eclipsed ; and 
Nicias, the superstitious commander, consulted the 
soothsayers, who told him he must not move for 
twenty-seven days—i.e. for a full month. The 
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result was that a repulse was turned into annihil- 
ation. Why an eclipse of the full moon, which would 
have enabled the army to get away under cover of 
darkness, should have been regarded as ill-omened, 
puzzles us, and puzzled even the astrologers of 
antiquity. But I have no doubt that, but for the 
fact that there were historians in those days, the 
defeat of Nicias would have been made a direct 
consequence of the eclipse, and a myth would have 
come down to us in which the moon was swallowed 
by a dragon, and men were swallowed up with it. 
That some people knew the cause of eclipses is shown 
by the famous story of Thales, who, during a quarrel 
between the King of Media and the King of Lydia, 
foretold an eclipse of the sun, which actually 
happened just at the moment when the two kings 
were about to fight, and put an end to the war 
before it began. An incident recorded by Tacitus, 
however, shows that an eclipse may sometimes have 
_ a beneficial effect. On September 26, a.p. 14, a 
full-moon was eclipsed at three o’clock in the 
morning. The soldiers of Drusus, who were then in 
full revolt, were startled by this. Accordingly, says 
Tacitus, they tried all the proper devices for putting 
things straight ; beat the drums, blew the trumpets ; 
as the night grew lighter or more dark, so they hoped 
or despaired; but when the moon was finally 
eclipsed, their minds, prone to superstition, as 
Tacitus says, believed that their plans were odious 
to the gods. Drusus seized the opportunity ; dis- 
cipline was restored, and the rule of Tiberius was 
established. 
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We cannot, however, expect all men to be as wise 
as Thales or Tacitus. In the Book of Job we find 
plain traces of an idea that eclipses are caused by a 
dragon. ‘‘ Let them”’, says Job, “ curse my birth- 
day who curse the day, and are ready to set the 
dragon in motion who swallows the sun, and darkens 
the earth with eclipse ”—that is, ‘ may my birthday 
be a day on which an eclipse happens every year.’ 
So, later, he speaks of God as giving orders to the sun, 
that it shall be darkened, and pinning to the sky 
the great dragon. Everywhere in Latin and Greek 
literature we read of magicians who knew how to 
bring down the moon; and doubtless the story of 
Endymion is but an eclipse-of-the-moon myth. 
The full moon, suddenly darkened, was supposed 
to descend to the earth, leaving her place in heaven ; 
and the beautiful tale, out of which Keats made a 
whole epic, tries to explain what reason she can 
have had for coming down. 

Equally terrifying must have been comets. Those 
of us who have seen the Bayeux tapestry, or any 
copy of it, will know that a comet was seen before 
the invasion of William the Conqueror, and was 
supposed to portend great events—a prophecy ful- 
filled by the death of Harold and the reign of William. 
But I can give an instance much later. An old 
man I well knew, who lived to be over ninety, was 
fond of telling of the comet of 1811—a particularly 
bright one. You could read (that is, if you could 
read at all) at twelve o’clock at night. Now people 
at once said this meant Napoleon, who was going to 
do great deeds—assuredly an easy prophecy. In 
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1812 began his Russian expedition—ah ! the comet 
meant he was going to conquer Russia. Then, early 
in 1813, came the news of the most terrific disaster 
of the nineteenth century. Ah, that then was what 
the comet meant! ‘‘ Scinditur incertum studia in 
contraria vulgus.’’! 

Now imagine this to have happened three or four 
thousand years ago. Who can doubt that Napoleon 
would really have been, what Archbishop Whately 
pretended he was?, a solar or stellar myth; that 
some portentous Rahab or Leviathan or Orion would 
have been spoken of as fighting with Yahweh or 
Zeus ; but Zeus would have sent forth his thunder- 
bolt, and smitten the presumptuous giant to the 
earth, and finally thrust him into the sky, where, 
in the words of Jude, he was to roam eternally, 
terrifying mortals—a wandering star, for whom was 
reserved the blackness of darkness for ever? In 
some such way, doubtless, many a myth arose— 
Phaethon, for example. 

Many events, less marvellous to our ancestors, 
because occurring regularly, than eclipses or comets, 
were yet dreadful to them. Such are Night, Winter, 
and in certain countries rain and storm, which often 
come at fixed seasons of the year. Night, as we 
have seen, was a helmet or curtain, shutting out 
the firmament. Winter was the dying of the sun— 
and a very special death, for, in most countries, the 
sun dies every night and a new one comes in his 


1 “The wavering herd splits into opposing fancies.’ 
* Historic Doubts relative to Napoleon Buonaparte (1819), 
ridiculing the sceptics. . : 
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place every morning. Such myths are, of course, 
particularly strong in northern lands, where the sun 
dies so much more thoroughly than in the south. 
When the sun can’t see you, as we remarked before, 
you can have fun. Slaves became masters, school- 
boys became pedagogues, fools became kings, 
apprentices lords of misrule. Hence we find that 
Christianity, very wisely, borrowed heathen festivals. 
Christ, for example, was born on Christmas Day, 
December 25th—a most unlikely date in actual, 
fact, but it enabled us to borrow the Yule-tide feast 
of the North, and the Saturnalia of Rome without 
- inconvenience. If we look at Cumont’s splendid 
book on Mithraism—the Sun-religion which all but 
won the victory against Christianity in the Roman 
Empire—we shall see how much, in order not to be 
defeated, Christianity had to borrow or to adapt 
from the enemy. The ceremonies of Christmas, 
the Virgin-Birth, the Sacraments, are all in Mith- 
raism. To put Christ’s birth on December 25 had 
the further advantage, as we have seen, that it put 
John the Baptist’s birth about the 24th of June, 
and thus it was possible to give a Christian colouring 
to the sun-festivals of Midsummer about which I 
have spoken already. 

I do not know whether I ought to include the 
following among myths; but there is no doubt 
that, whatever its origin and however much truth 
there may be in it, it has put on mythical elements, 
and has borrowed much from the memory of early 
catastrophes. This is the myth of Antichrist and of 
the Final Ruin. You will remember how, from time 
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to time in the Old Testament, there is an allusion to 
some tremendous destruction, known as “ the Day 
of the Lord”’. It seems to be first mentioned, but 
not as something unknown, by the prophet Zephan- 
iah. “‘ The great day of the Lord is near, it is near 
and hasteth greatly: the voice of the day of the 
Lord. That day is a day of wrath, a day of trouble 
and desolation, a day of darkness and gloominess, 
a day of clouds and thick darkness.”” The prophet 
Joel—or more probably a later prophet whose 
works were bound up with Joel’s—speaks to the 
same effect : “‘ Multitudes, multitudes, in the valley 
of decision: for the day of the Lord is near in the 
valley of decision. The sun and the moon shall be 
darkened, and the stars withdraw their shining.” 
Zechariah, again, speaks of the day of the Lord, in 
which the mountains shall be split asunder, ‘‘a day 
which is neither day nor night, and a night which 
has day in it.”” These ideas, in which we can see 
some trace of a memory of a volcanic eruption, were 
taken over by the Christians, and applied to our 
own times: “I will show wonders in the heaven 
above, and signs on the earth beneath, blood, and 
fire, and pillars of smoke; the sun shall be turned 
into darkness, and the moon into blood, before that 
great and terrible day of the Lord come.” But 
gradually there grew up the idea that that day would 
not come until an Antichrist, or Man of Sin, should 
have appeared: of him Paul speaks in 1 Thes- 
salonians and John in his first Epistle. What and 
who Antichrist was, is a point on which oceans 
of ink, and not Pacific Oceans, have been spilt. 
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Out of these few obscure verses, an enormous 
mass of mythical material was built in the 
early Middle Ages: a collection of these myths 
will be found in Réville’s famous work on the 
Devil. 


CHAPTER VII 
CREATION MYTHS 


In discussing the myths that have so far claimed our 
attention, I have been obliged, to some extent, to 
anticipate what I shall have to say in later chapters. 
A certain amount of interlacing and cross-reference 
is in fact inevitable: and the reader must have 
observed already that an absolute severance between 
theme and theme, however desirable, is practically 
out of the question. Human nature cannot be taken 
to pieces like a machine ; and the results of the play 
of human nature are equally entangled. For example, 
we cannot speak of the explanations hazarded by 
our ancestors to account for the existence, the 
nature, or the movements of the heavenly bodies 
without coming across precisely the same psycho- 
logical laws as we shall light upon when we seek to 
understand the myths they invented to account for 
other phenomena. When they saw the sky, they 
tried to explain its peculiarities; being human 
beings, they could not help doing so. And when 
they saw the earth, the trees, the rivers, the birds ; 
when later they began to reflect upon their own 
thoughts, precisely the same curiosity would arise, 
and would in the same manner insist on being 
satisfied. Throughout this book, therefore, I shall 
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simply be illustrating these same human character- 
istics again and again. 

Before proceeding further, however, I may perhaps 
add one to the motifs that underlie these myths ; 
or, rather, mention a special case of that association 
of ideas which, as we have seen, is one of the most 
constant laws of the mind. This is the so-called 
‘etymological’ motive, which produces myths or 
other fancies out of a similarity of words. I have 
already referred to Gad and Bozrah—the warrior- 
like nature of a tribe implied in a pun on its name, 
and a legend as to the origin of a city springing from 
another pun. Such myths are particularly common 
in the Book of Genesis. A comparison of the story 
of the ‘christening’ of Jacob’s sons with the so- 
called ‘ Blessing of Jacob ’ in the forty-ninth chapter 
will show many. In the eleventh chapter there is 
the well-known story explaining why men speak 
different languages—a story which, as some think, 
has been conflated with another explaining the 
marvellous ‘ zikkurats’ or high temple-towers of 
Babylonia. ‘‘ God confounded their speech.”” This 
is because the Hebrew for ‘ Babylon’, Babel, which 
really means the Gate of God, is very like the word 
‘bal-bal’, to confound. In the _ thirty-second 
chapter, an explanation (probably incorrect) is given 
of the word Israel; and elsewhere we have similar 
guesses at Abraham and Isaac. 

Remembering such stories as these, and recog- 
nizing the tendency of all uncivilized men to imagine 
that similarity of name must somehow imply a 
similarity of thing, if not indeed actual identity, we 
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are ready to see how the likeness of the word Adam to 
‘adamah ’, red-earth, would help the Hebrews to 
make up their myth about the formation of man 
from the red-earth with which they were familiar. 
I do not say the myth was entirely etymological : 
but that it was aided by this accident is I think 
certain. And, when the Babylonians, from whom the 
Hebrews borrowed so many of their myths, put the 
first man in Edinu, a plain, it would be almost in- 
evitable that the Jews should connect this word 
with their own Eden which meant delight; and 
hence, at least in part, the first man would be put 
in a pleasant garden. So, also, the likeness between 
-Eve and Havvah, living, led to the idea that Eve was 
“the mother of all living’; and Eve, in her turn, 
is said to have called her first son Cain, gotten, 
because the word (which probably means ‘ smith ’) 
resembled the word ‘ to get’. 

But to pass on. As our ancestors tried to explain 
the origin of sun and moon, so they tried to explain 
the origin of the whole Universe; and their ex- 
planations were as fantastic in the one case as in the 
other. I will give two or three illustrations out of a 
hundred that might be chosen; selecting first the 
one that is most familiar—that given in the first 
two or three chapters of Genesis, which, as is now 
well-known, is based on a Babylonian Creation- 
myth. This myth, which has been known more 
or less since in 1873 George Smith discovered 
the first fragments in the great library of the 
Assyrian King Asshurbanipal, may be abridged as 
follows : 
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“When in the height heaven was not named, 
And the earth beneath did not bear a name, 
Then Apsu begat them, 
And the Deep, Tiamat, was the mother of them both ; 
Their waters were mingled together. 
Then were created the gods in the midst of heaven, 
Lahmu, Lachamu, Anu, Bel, and Ea. 
Then Apsu, Tiamat, and Mummu took counsel together, 
To destroy the gods and their ways : 
Great was the war, 
But the gods prevailed, and slew Apsu and Mummu ; 
Tiamat however remained unsubdued, 
And the gods knew not how to vanquish her. 
For she drew to aid her the old deities, 
And the eleven Monstrous Beings ; 
Wherefore the gods were afraid, 
And again consulted together ; 
And finally chose Marduk, god of the sun, 
To fight with Tiamat and her hosts. 
And Marduk set forth in his chariot. 
At the sight of him Tiadmat’s helpers fled ; 
She alone remained. 
The Sun-god caught her in his net, 
Flung a hurricane into her jaws, 
Shot her through with his arrow. 
Then the god devised a plan ; 
He cut her up like a flat fish into two, 
One half he stablished as a covering for the heaven, 
And fixed a bolt that the waters should not escape? ; 
And measured out the Deep. 
Of the other half he made the Earth. 
He set the stars in heaven, 
Ordained the year and divided it, 
Fixed three stars for the Twelve Months. 
Caused the Moon-god to shine, and gave him the Night, 
And gave to him the determination of the Months.” 


At this point much is lost, but later we find : 


“Then Marduk devised a plan, 
He opened his mouth and spake to Ea, 


1 cf. Job xxxviii. 10. 
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My blood will I take, and bone I will fashion, 
I will make man, to inhabit the earth, 
That the service of the gods may fail not.” 


Then follows a hymn of praise to Marduk, in 
which we learn that he also created the veget- 
able world, and sundered the seas from the dry 
land. 

Now, if we open our Bibles at the first chapter of 
Genesis, we see practically the same myth. It is 
_ unnecessary to add that this is one of the latest 
written chapters of the whole Old Testament; and 
that it therefore shews a great advance in spiritual 
conception not only on the Babylonian myth but 
on other myths to be found in the Bible itself. It 
is a religious myth, and the author cares more to 
teach religious lessons than to explain origins. 
Mainly, of course, he wants to enforce the observance 
of the Sabbath, and hence his insistence on the Seven 
Days, and on God’s rest on the seventh. Secondly, 
he wishes to make clear man’s divine origin: he 
is ike God, and must imitate Him. But many 
traces of the old myth, vulgar and crude, still 
remain. 

We begin with Genesis xi. 4, which is out of its 
original place. “‘ These are the Origins of the 
Heavens and the Earth.”” We then turn back to 1, 
1, which I will retranslate : 

In the beginning of God’s creation of the heavens and the 
earth, 


The earth was Tohu and Bohu, desert and emptiness, 
And darkness was on the face of Tiamat— 


the same word as in the Babylonian poem ; denoting 
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the monstrous mass of water and slime out of which 

the Universe was to be built. 

And the Spirit of God was brooding, like a hen, over the 
waters. 

This is our author’s transformation of the old myth 

of a world-egg, from which all things were hatched. 


And God said, Light, be: and light was. 


This is Marduk, the sun-god. Our ancestors knew 
that without light birth was impossible. 


And God called—i.e. made. 


So in the Babylonian poem: ‘‘ the heaven was not 
yet named ” means that it did not exist. 


And God made the firmament. 


The solid dome of adamant, in which the stars are 
set. It has pillars (Job xxvi. 11) and is like a 
molten mirror (Job xxxvii. 18). Above it are 
enormous waters: these are kept in their place, but 
when rain comes the ‘windows of heaven”’ are 
opened (Gen. vii. II ; viii. 2). 

Then God starts with earth. God drives back the 
lower waters, and gives them shores. Tiamat is 
driven below the earth, and is only once more 
(Gen. vii. 11) allowed to break out—when the foun- 
tains of Tiamat are loosed, or broken up, at the 
Flood. He sets bounds to the seas—in the sublime 
words of Job (xxxviii. 11) he says to them: “Hitherto 
shalt thou come, but no further ; and here shall thy 
proud waves be stayed ”—words quoted by Canute 
to his flattering courtiers. 

Next: the plants. 
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Fifth: the stars. In earlier Hebrew myth the 
stars are a host or army, of living beings. Though 
this author knew this idea (ii. 1), he is careful to 
show that God is above them, and that they are not 
to be worshipped. They have dominion, but they 
are God’s satraps, not kings. 

Sixth: fish and birds. The author believes that 
birds are produced by the waters. You may re- 
member that even in Dr Johnson’s time it was 
thought that swallows did not migrate, but lay at 
the bottom of rivers till the spring. 

Seventh: beasts are produced from the earth. 

Fighth: let ws make. This is the relic of the 
council of the Gods in the Marduk myth. It gave 
great offence to later Jews ; but to us it is a valuable 
hint as to the origin of the myth. 

Man in our tmage.—Here again we have a relic 
of the Babylonian myths. Before creating man, 
the god Ea forms a ‘ zikru’ or pattern in his wise 
heart of the shape his creature is to take. The same 
idea is found in Ovid : 

“‘ Animal holier yet, and gifted with mental attainment 
Still was wanting, and fit o’er others to wield a dominion. 
Therefore man was born: unknown if the Architect made 

him 

Fashioned of seed divine, and sprung from a Universe 

greater, 

Or if the new-born earth, just drawn from the lofty zther, 

Still retained a germ of its high celestial heaven, 

Made in the image of God, who sways all things by his 

wisdom. 

Others prone on the ground look down to the earth with 

their eyelids ; 

He has an upright form, and God hath bidden him upward 

Turn his eyes to the stars, and fix his gaze upon heaven.” 
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But it is to other parts of the Bible that we must 
look for clearer traces of the myths in which the 
early Jews believed: and fortunately, though the 
‘Massoretes’’ and others have purged away much, 
they have left a good deal for us to study. As 
Marduk fought with Tiamat and her helpers, so 
Yahweh, we learn in Job (ix. 13), fought with a 
monster called Rahab, and did not withdraw his 
anger: the helpers of Rahab did stoop under him. 
Again, in xxvi. 12 we hear that he “stilled the deep 
(Tiamat) by his power, and by his understanding 
smote through Rahab.” In Isaiah li. 9 we have the 
rhetorical question : ‘‘ Art thou not it that hath cut 
Rahab and wounded the Dragon? ’’! We can see 
then that the Jews had a full myth describing a 
terrific combat, like that of Zeus with the Titans, 
between Yahweh and the great monster of chaos. 
He won, but the monster was not altogether slain. 
He still lies at the bottom of the sea, and sometimes, 
in obedience to mighty incantations, still rouses 
himself. Thus Job (iii. 8) says: ‘‘ Let them curse it 
that curse the day, who are ready to rouse up 
Leviathan.” In other places we hear of a kind of 
peace made between Yahweh and the monster : 
thus in Psalm civ. which I have already quoted, we 
have: “ There go the ships, there is that Leviathan 
whom thou hast made to play with”; and in 
Rabbinical legends we hear of strange sports between 
God and the monster. To the author of Job the 
Universe is hung up from above by God over empty 


1 Art thou not it which dried up the sea, the waters of 
Tiamat ? 
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space. At the bottom is Sheol, the gloomy home of 
the dead—the land of darkness and the shadow of 
Death, where the light is as darkness. The vault of 
heaven rests upon the waters, and the rim is the 
border between light and the eternal blackness 
beyond. High mountains hold up the vault, and are 
the pillars of heaven, but when God thunders they 
rock and tremble. The waters lie above this solid 
vault, but below hang clouds, which are the bottles 
of the denizens of heaven, and are every now and 
then emptied in rain: the poet wonders that such 
flimsy skins can hold such a weight. In the sky God 
has storehouses where He keeps light, darkness, 
snow, and hail. When God is angry, and frowns, 
the skies frown too; when He smiles, the face of 
heaven is bright. There is further a strange concep- 
tion of a first man, all alone, who lived before the 
creation of the world, and joined in God’s counsels 
when he conceived his plan of making all things 
(xv. 7). 

We are now in a position to compare all this with 
the myths of our own direct ancestors, myths which 
are so strikingly parallel that many scholars have 
thought the Norse poets must have somehow come 
across the Bible myths, and adapted them to their 
purposes. We have them, very fully told, in the 
great Icelandic poem called Voluspd, or the Prophecy 
of the Sibyl. A more interesting poem was never 
written, or a more baffling one. Scholars still dispute 
as to the proper order in which its stanzas are to be 
read, as to which are old and which new, as to which 
lines are corrupt and as to the proper way of correct- 
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ing them. But we need not enter into these hard 
questions : the general drift of the verses is tolerably 
clear. The gods are represented as all assembled, 
and sitting in their high-seats, full of longing for 
knowledge, when the haggard Sibyl enters, gray- 
haired and wrinkled :. informed with learning as to 
past and future. She takes her place in the centre, 
opens her mouth, and speaks. 

In the beginning there was naught, neither sound 
nor sea nor earth nor heaven; but Ginnung-gap, 
the Yawning Void, everywhere, growth and life 
nowhere. The giant Ymir alone was. Then the sons 
of Bor drew Midgard or Earth out of the chaos, and 
the Sun appeared from the south; but the sun 
knew not her home, nor the Moon his dominion, nor 
the stars their place. Then the gods established 
evening and morning, and called Morn, Noon and 
Eventide by their names, that the seasons might be 
rightly counted. 

After that they assembled in the Plain of Ida, 
built themselves glorious abodes, and lived in bliss, 
playing at tables nor lacking gold ; till out of Giant- 
land came three Thurs-Maidens, gigantic, loathsome 
to look upon; and the Golden Age was over ; evil 
enters and the first war is fought. 

In this war Ymir was slain by the three Gods, 
Odin, Vili, and Vé. Out of his blood they made the 
sea, and out of his flesh the earth ; out of his bones 
the mountains, and out of his skull the vault of 
heaven. Then took they counsel who should create 
the dwarfs that dwell below the earth. Many did 
they fashion ; and the dwarfs in their turn made, 
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beneath the earth, images of men. Two of these 
same images the gods chose, and by giving them 
life made the first pair of human beings, Ask and 
Embla—ash and alder. Breath had they not, nor 
speech, nor feeling, till the gods gave them aid: 
Odin gave breath, Hoenir feeling, Lodur (perhaps 
Loki) gave them speech and fair hues. This is 
obviously like the second and earlier account in 
Genesis ii.; where God makes a clay man, and 
breathes into his nostrils the breath of life, and the 
clay man becomes a living soul. 

The Universe is divided into three parts, Asgard, 
the home of gods, Midgard the home of men, and 
Outgard, the home of giants and monsters. Man’s 
world.is in the midst; around it, as in ‘Homer’ 
and in Job, winds the ocean-stream; and in that 
stream lies Jormungandr the mighty serpent, which 
Thor once or twice nearly dragged from its lair. 
Had he succeeded, the earth would have flown 
asunder. Far in the north-west—to all nations in 
our hemisphere the abode of darkness—is Jotun- 
-heim, where the giants dwell. Over the whole 
world extend the branches of the evergreen ash, 
greatest of trees, on which Odin was once hanged as 
a sacrifice. Hence the tree is called the Ash of 
Yggdrasill, the Ash of the Gallows of Odin. At the 
foot of the Ash is a fountain by which the Norns 
have their abode, and from the waters of which they 
forecast the fates of men. They are three in number ; 
their common name is Weird or Fate: the eldest 
sister is Urd, the Past ; the second Verdandi, the 
Present ; the third Skuld, the Future. They appoint 
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our destinies by cutting runes and casting lots. The 
youngest is envious, and loves, as I have said, to 
undo the blessings pronounced by the others. The 
Latin Fatum, or Fate, or Fairy, is simply a transla- 
tion of Norn or Weird. 

At the foot of the Yggdrasill Ash is the place of 
judgment, where the gods assemble to deal out 
justice. The three roots of the tree reach to the 
realms of gods, men, and giants; nay, even to the 
dwelling of Hel. At the top of the tree sits an eagle, 
at the foot a dragon. A squirrel runs ever up and 
down the tree, striving to create enmity between 
the eagle and the dragon. Every day the Norns 
water the tree from their fountain, and thence come 
dews and rains over the earth. 

Hel’s abode is called Niflheim, the world of cloud ; 
it lies under the third root of the ash-tree. Before 
you reach Hel you must pass over the river Gjoll, 
the Yelling (or Sounding) One; across Gjoll lies a 
golden bridge, guarded by the maiden Modgud. 
Terrible rivers, through which the sinner must wade, 
flow hither and thither through the darksome place. 
Those who have broken their vows, or who have 
escaped punishment on earth, meet there their doom. 
There they will find not only the dragon Nid-hogg, 
who sucks the blood from their corpses, but also the 
dread Fenris-Wolf, who at the last day shall slay 
even Odin. It is from hence that the Darkness 
comes; and when the Sun is wearying in her 
journey, Night puts on her helmet, and comes out 
of the realm of Darkness, striding remorselessly over 
the world. 
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Men desire, however, not only explanations of the 
Universe, but explanations also—and often far more 
seriously—of things that lie at their doors. And, as 
it is an almost universal psychological impulse to 
think that likeness means identity, we find that when 
a natural object resembles something, a myth 
regularly appears to say that it was once that thing, 
or still is that thing. If we go to Cornwall, we shall 
see all sorts of rocks lying about, as if they had been 
thrown from one hill to another. The natives tell us 
they were thrown ; by his Majesty the Devil. If we 
look up earlier traditions, we shall find that the 
story is that Cornwall was once inhabited by giants, 
who hurled these rocks at one another, either in 
sport or in anger. When Brutus landed in Britain, 
he handed over the western promontory to his 
follower Corineus; and he, in a terrible wrestle, 
overcame one of these giants, Gogmagog, twelve 
cubits in height. Corineus, though three of his ribs 
were broken, heaved the monster by main force into 
the sea over a cliff called Llangogmagog. But the 
name, and the footprints of the wrestlers, still 
remain for us to admire. 

If we go to Corfu, as I have heard from people 
who have been there, we see, from a certain angle, 
a rock which looks for all the world like a ship. But 
Corfu, or Corcyra, always likes to think itself Pheacia, 
the island of Nausicaa, where Odysseus stayed for 
a while, and told his tale to King Alcinous. The 
King gave him a ship and sailors, who carried him, 
while in a deep sleep, to Ithaca. Having laid him, 
and his treasures, ashore, they turned to go home. 
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But Poseidon, angry that they had conveyed his 
enemy out of his power, struck their ship with his 
trident, and turned it into a rock, which blocked the 
harbour, like the Vindictive at Zeebrugge, and 
effectually prevented such crimes for the future. 
That is the rock which, if we go to Corfu, we can see. 

In the Metamorphoses of Ovid there is a similar 
story, unfortunately only hinted at and not fully 
told. Aeneas and his companions, on leaving Crete, 
passed Ithaca and Actium, where they saw a rock 
that once had been a judge. Had Ovid told the tale 
in full, we should doubtless have heard how some 
stony-hearted judge, at length wearying the patience 
of the gods, had been turned into a rock no harder 
than his heart. At Oban there is a rock called the 
_ Shepherd’s Hat: I doubt not that some gigantic 
shepherd tried to wade through the firth: but the 
angry waters drowned him, leaving his hat above the 
waves aS a warning against presumption. 

Rivers, of course, needed explanation ; and their 
motion, which often irresistibly suggests rage, 
inevitably led men to think them human, or, what 
is the same thing, gods. Herodotus tells a tale of 
the Egyptian King Pharos (plainly Pharaoh) who 
was angry with the Nile for overflowing too wildly, 
and threw his spear into it. The River was not 
unnaturally angry in turn, and the King, as a 
punishment, was made blind for two years. It may 
be that, as Pharaoh means ‘sun’, we have here a 
recollection of some portentous darkness like that 
in the Book of Exodus; but in any case the river 
is both a stream and a god. It is noteworthy that 
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Herodotus applies to the King’s conduct the same 
word, impiety (atasthalia) which Homer uses for the 
conduct of the followers of Odysseus who ate the 
cattle of the Sun. 

The Tiber’s motion, again, led the Romans to 
pray to the ‘tawny-maned’ god: “O Tiber, 
Father Tiber, to whom the Romans pray’; and 
thousands of Romans ‘ christened ’ their sons after 
him, as the Babylonians named theirs after Bel and 
Nebo, or our own ancestors named theirs after Thor. 
It is often, indeed, hard to tell whether men are 
speaking of the river itself or of the god: they 
did not clearly discriminate between the two. 
“ Arethusa arose from her couch of snows in the 
Acrocerannian mountains.’’ Achelous, as we have 
said, wrestled with Heracles ; Xanthus clung about 
the knees of Achilles, and hindered him in his 
slaughter of the Trojans. The Hellespont, which to 
the ancients was a river, broke down the bridge of 
boats which Xerxes had thrown over it. Justly 
angry at this insolence on the part of a god he 
believed inferior to himself, Xerxes threw fetters 
into the river to show that it was his bondslave, 
and ‘scourged with many a stroke the indignant 
waves’, as one scourged a disobedient thrall. I 
have already alluded to the myth of Wrestling 
Jacob ; to which the story of Gretti and the stream- 
troll is almost exactly parallel. 

The tale of the River-Stones, as told in The Book 
of Joshua, most naively reveals the psychological 
process by which these tales arose. In Gilgal were 
twelve large stones, and the historian makes Joshua, 
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hundreds of years before, say: “When your 
children ask you, What mean these stones ? then ye 
shall answer, They were set up by Joshua when 
Israel came over Jordan on dry land.’’ Who does 
not perceive that the real fact was exactly opposite ? 
The stones are there: the child asks the father how 
they got there; and the father answers with a tale 
that hits the case; adding that the village was 
called Gilgal or Rolling because it took some rolling 
to heave the stones out of Jordan. The stones had 
once, probably, been in the bed of the river, and 
marks still showed it: it was easier to think Joshua 
had moved them than to imagine that the river had 
altered its course. Very similar is the case of Gretti’s 
Taks, or Throws, in Iceland. Baring-Gould tells us 
how he was told by Icelandic farmers that a huge 
solitary rock was set up by Gretti, who certainly 
lived near. But Baring-Gould knew better. It was 
brought there by a glacier; and the track left by 
the stone in the glacier is still clearly to be seen. So, 
too, a certain portion of the Nile is called Kerkosiris, 
or the Rending of Osiris. The appearance of the 
Nile-delta is very remarkable, and was bound to give 
rise to questions. Here the story of the disintegra- 
tion of the god was ready to hand, and would supply 
an easy answer—sufficient, at any rate, to satisfy 
the curiosity of simple believers. 

Animals, again, needed explanation ; but, as they 
were all human beings already, though in a strange 
shape, the explanation was generally simple. They 
spoke already, though you did not (unless you were 
a prophet) understand their language; they moved 
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like you, they understood like you, they felt pain 
and joy like you. Therefore they were you, and you 
might be them at any moment. A wolf was but a 
transformed robber—indeed, in old English times, 
he was, like fire, treated as a thief, and legislated 
against as such.4 On the other hand, outlaws were 
wolves, and as wolves they were treated. Hence 
all the horrible superstitions of wer-wolves, evening 
wolves, and the rest. In the Saga of Egill Skalla- 
gvimsson we are told of Egill’s grandfather Kveld-ulf, 
Evening Wolf. In the day-time he was a man, and 
mild ; at night he used regularly to turn into a wolf 
and all the exertions of his sons were scarcely 
sufficient to restrain him. From such fancies, 
possibly, arose the totems—the tribes of the Bear, 
the. Peacock, the Wild Boar, the Bison, claiming 
descent from the animals whose images they bore ; 
and hence, in some cases, the coats of arms borne by 
noble families. The Romans were, if not actually 
descended from, yet suckled by, a she-wolf; they 
carried eagles into battle. The Pallas of Athens was 
originally an owl, and the coins of Athens had her, 
as an owl, stamped on them. Homer, in talking of 
owl-eyed Athene, probably meant that she still had 
an owl’s face in his time. Juno or Heré was a cow. 
Many of the Egyptian gods were animals: cats, 
crocodiles, bulls; and our own Freyja, though she 
had ceased to be an actual cat, was drawn in her 
car by cats. There is scarcely an animal that has 
not been at one time or other a god. 

One of the most famous of Icelandic tales is that 

1 The Old English ‘ wearg ’ is both ‘ wolf’ and ‘ outlaw’. 
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of Storolf and Duft-hak. Duft-hak had a feud with 
Storolf about pasturage: and it was so that one 
evening a certain ‘ ofreskr ’ (clear-sighted) man saw 
a great bear come out of Storolf’s stead, and a bull 
out of Duft-hak’s Holt ; and they met on Storolf’s 
Field, and fought furiously. Next morning it was 
seen that a ravine had been torn where they fought, 
as though an earthquake had split the earth asunder. 
Both Storolf and Duft-hak were sore wounded, and 
lay in bed a long while. 

These ideas are scarcely dead yet even in England. 
As late as 1860 a man in Durham was annoyed by a 
pig, which would follow him. At last he turned, and 
dealt the pig a mighty blow on the nose. After that 
he went on to his work. When he returned at night 
he heard that old Gammer Rutherford was in bed 
with a broken nose. ‘‘ Ah thocht it was she a’ t’ 
while ’’, said he. 

But it was the same with birds, and even with 
insects. Latin scholars, and not they only, know 
that wonderful store-house of tales, Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses, which is full from beginning to end of tales 
of transformations of men and women into rocks, 
animals, land-birds, sea-birds. Among a hundred, 
take the tale of Scylla, princess of Megara. Her 
father had a wonderful lock of hair, which, so long 
as it remained on his head, kept Megara safe. The 
girl, however, fell in love with Minos, King of Crete, 
who was besieging Megara: she cut off the magic 
lock, and so betrayed the town. But the gods were 
angry, and turned her into the sea-bird which the 
Greeks knew by her name. The tale of Ceyx and 
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Alcyoné is told by Chaucer in his Book of the Duchess, 
Shakespeare knew that of Pyramus and Thisbe, who 
were turned into mulberries. 

Of the other Scylla—whom many confuse with 
the sea-bird—her of the firm of Scylla and Charybdis, 
I have spoken briefly above. Scylla, I doubt not, 
is the development of some ghastly sailor’s story, 
like that in Victor Hugo’s Travailleurs de la mer, 
about a polypus or skid. Charybdis is, what the 
poem almost plainly says it is in so many words, a 
whirlpool. Whether Ovid’s tale of Scylla is an old 
myth, or largely one of his own invention, I do not 
know. It runs that Scylla was a fair maiden of 
Sicily, to whom the sea-god Glaucus (once himself a 
man, but turned into a sea-fish by eating certain 
herbs) made love. When she refused him, he went 
in anger to Circé, the same sorceress who after- 
wards did such evil to the followers of Odysseus. 
“Goddess ’’, said he, “help a god, and give the 
maiden a potion that may make her love me.” 
Circé seemed to listen, but she loved Glaucus herself, 
and was jealous of Scylla ; wherefore with her herbs 
and spells she enchanted the pool in which the 
unhappy maid was wont. to bathe. Thrice nine 
times did she breathe her charms. The girl came to 
the pool, but hardly had she waded in up to her 
waist when the accursed waves changed her, from 
the waist down, into the horrible monster we know. 
Glaucus wept for her dreadful lot, but too late and 
all in vain. Furiously he fled from the abode of the 
daughter of the Sun, and saw her no more. It was 
in revenge for this that Scylla destroyed the sailors 
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of Odysseus, for she had a fancy that Circé and 
Odysseus loved each other. We notice here that 
Circé, as the daughter of the sun, may possibly 
mean that the sun’s rays bring the polyps and 
squids out of their caverns into the light of 
day. 

It is in similar fashion that one would explain the 
transformation of Io and the hundreds of other tales. 
A girl becomes a cow because our ancestors did not 
discriminate between a cow and a girl: both alike 
were human. Similarly the tales of Silenus and the 
satyrs are due to the human behaviour of goats: 
centaurs to the tales of the first taming of horses. 
I confess I can sympathize with the inventors of 
these stories. When I saw Mr Ponting’s amazing 
films of penguins, which he took on Scott’s expedi- 
tion, I found it hard to believe that these solemn 
birds were not actually human, and, if someone had 
told me he had seen aldermen changed into them, I 
should almost have accepted the tale. Anatole 
France followed a true instinct in making these 
birds the subject of his Ile des Pingowms: in 
reading that book one hardly needs to make that 
‘willing suspension of disbelief’ which Coleridge 
said was necessary for the appreciation of The 
Ancient Mariner. In Mr Lawson’s work on Modern 
Greece, to which I have already referred, there are 
many proofs that such tales would find no sceptical 
hearers among the peasants of the Morea. The 
yoice of the cuckoo naturally started myths 
about the bird, which were doubtless confirmed 
by its piratical habits. The Germans still say: 
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“The cuckoo only knows’’, where they mean the 
devil. 

In Hamlet we are told that the owl was once a 
baker’s daughter. The story runs that Christ went 
into a baker’s shop and asked for bread. The 
mistress put dough into the oven, but the daughter 
blamed her for using so much, and took a good deal 
away. When she brought the tiny bun to Christ, it 
grew and grew in size, and in her amazement she 
cried: “ Heugh, heugh”’, like an owl; whereon 
Jesus turned her into that bird. As a general rule, 
these tales about Jesus and his apostles are but old 
legends transferred from one hero to a more familiar 
one ; and we may take it for granted that this story 
is no exception. 

What wonder, then, that sailors should have 
formed myths from whales and sharks? Ran and 
her net may well be mythical developments of 
stories of sailors dragged down by seaweed or in 
some Sargasso Sea. As for whales, the stories in the 
Bestiaries are familiar, and the famous Franks 
casket has preserved, in one of the very earliest of 
English poems, verses on the subject. Sailors think 
him an island, land on him, and light a fire. When 
he feels the heat, he plunges, and they are drowned. 
In Sinbad this is but a tale without a moral; but 
in Western lands the priests seized it, and used it 
to point sermons. The whale is a type of Satan; 
those who trust in him will sink into hell. Finally, 
it fell into the hands of Milton, who in sublime 
fashion, reverses the simile, and makes Satan like 
Leviathan : 
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‘‘Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some late night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island, oft, as sailors say, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind, 

Moors by his side under the lee, while night 
Invests the sea, and wished morn delays.” 


Thus do myths pass into mere poetic ornaments, 
and a name at which the world grew pale is used to 
point a comparison or adorn a verse, 


CHAPTER VIII 
MYTHS DUE TO INVENTION AND DISCOVERY 


NOTHING is more interesting than to notice how, in 
almost all ages, there has been something suspicious 
about the learned man or the clever inventor. 
People seem to think that so much skill cannot have » 
been gained without supernatural aid—sometimes, 
or rather almost always—infernal aid. Like the 
children in Goldsmith’s poem, gazing at their master 
who could both write and cipher too : 


“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
That one small head could carry all he knew ”’ ; 


and the wonder often led to dark surmises. The 
learned man, as often as not, was condemned as a 
wizard, and imprisoned or put to death. 

Out of hundreds of examples, I may choose two. 
Of all the wonderful men of the Middle Ages, perhaps 
the most wonderful was Roger Bacon, the Francis- 
can, whose works contain some of the most amazing 
anticipations of modern discovery. It is needless 
to say that he was suspected of sorcery, and im- 
prisoned for years. Legend took the place of history. 
In Ward’s edition of Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay, 
a play of Greene’s written about 1589, we find the 
tale that was told of him, which Greene used for his 
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play. Bacon sold his soul to the devil, ‘‘ provided he 
died either in the church or out of it”; but he 
skilfully cheated his Majesty by building a cell in the 
wall of the church: here he died and was buried. 
Reading how England had been conquered, he be- 
thought him of making a wall of brass round the 
island. To do this, he first (with the help of Friar 
Bungay) decided to make a brazen head that could 
speak. The head was made, and the devil was 
forced to give it speech. Then the friars, feeling not 
unnaturally weary, desired to sleep; but they told 
their servant Miles to call them when the head 
spoke. The head said: “ Time is.’ ‘‘ I know that, 
coppernose ’’, said Miles. After half an hour it said : 
“Time was.” ‘‘ I know that, too, brazen-face,” said 
Miles. After half an hour it said: “ Time is past ” ; 
and fell down, amid a terrible noise and flashes of 
fire, so that Miles was half-dead with fear. At the 
noise the two Friars woke, and were not unnaturally 
angry, for if Miles had but called them, all England 
would have been walled with brass, to its eternal 
glory; and Friar Bacon by his art made Miles 
dumb for a whole month. 

Many other stories may be found in Ward’s 
Introduction, where the student will learn how sim- 
ilar magical powers were attributed to Virgil’, to 
the famous schoolman Albertus Magnus, to the 
learned and excellent Bishop Grosseteste, and even 
to Pope Sylvester II. Heretics, of course, if they 
shewed the least tincture of science, were accused of 


1 The student might do worse than read Comparetti’s Virgil 
in the Middle Ages. 
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such ‘curious arts’; the Knights Templars, when 
Church and State combined against them, were 
declared guilty of these infamous practices ; but the 
most scrupulous orthodoxy could not save a man of 
science from the whispers of the vulgar herd. 

Still more familiar than the story of Bacon is that 
of Dr Faustus, whose legend also is most elaborately 
discussed in the same work of Ward’s. Faustus was 
a common name, and it is hard to be sure which of 
the many scholars so-called was the original hero of 
the tale. Faustus Sabeus was a great man of learn- 
ing, librarian at the Vatican, and translator of a 
famous Arabian work. He is probably the true man; 
but he was confused with Faustus Andrelinus, a poet, 
and as naughty as poets often are. Some slight con- 
fusion, also, may possibly have been made with the 
illustrious Fust, one of the inventors of printing. 
To one or all of these the immortal legend was at- 
tached, on which a German wrote the Faust-book, 
Marlowe his play, and Goethe the greatest of 
modern poems. I need go no further into its history, 
which the reader, if so disposed, can study in full in 
Ward’s work. The very number of claimants illus- 
trates my point, that learning or ingenuity, by 
whomsoever shewn, was suspicious, and provoked 
scandal and gossip. In earlier days it would give 
birth to saga or myth. 

Bacon died in 1292, and Faustus about 1520. If 
then, in comparatively civilized times like these, 
legends about learned men and inventors arose, 
how much more would this be the case in 20,000 
B.c.? We may imagine that every great invention, 
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every great discovery, would arouse that kind of 
astonishment which produces a mythical explana- 
tion. And such proves, almost literally, to be the 
case. 

Of all great inventions, that of Fire is perhaps the 
most important. A word might be put in for the 
first tamer of the ox or the horse ; and the Athenians 
would perhaps have pleaded for the tamer of the 
olive. We know how Poseidon and Athena conten- 
ded for Athens—Poseidon struck the rock and a 
horse came forth: Athena made the olive grow; 
and it was decided that the olive was the more 
useful; therefore Athens worshipped Athena. We 
might also think of the wheel or of the alphabet. 
But in any case without fire man cannot get very 
far ; and as to the origin of fire innumerable myths 
were invented. The story of one of these myths is 
the basis of one of the most famous books ever 
written in the world, the Prometheus of A®schylus. 
Alas, we have only half or a third of the original 
work: we have but Prometheus Bound: Prome- 
theus the Fire-Bringer! and Prometheus Loosed are, 
with the exception of a verse or two, entirely 
lost. 

It is a common idea among savages that there was 
a time once, when the existence of fire, or at least the 
method of kindling it, was unknown. Hence arise 
stories about the origin, or revelation, of fire, which 
may be due to mere fancy, or may be more or less 
distorted traditions of the actual fact. For there was 


1 Which probably was not one of the series of tragedies on 
the subject, but an independent and perhaps a humorous play. 
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certainly a long time in the history of primitive man 
during which he was ignorant of fire; and when 
savages have learnt the use, they must still be full of 
wonder at it. Chance may first have taught them 
that a spark can be kindled by rubbing two sticks 
together, and it is said that the woods of Tierra del 
Fuego were set alight by the rubbing of branches 
in a wind-storm after a great drought. But however 
the knowledge came, the thing would seem miracul- 
ous ; and they had to answer two questions—whence 
did fire come ; and who brought it ? Some nations, 
e.g. the Samoans, thought that fire came out of the 
earth; and this is natural in volcanic countries. 
Most, however, and equally naturally, thought it 
came from the sun. How then was it brought down 
to earth ? We find various myths, in some of which 
the fire is got by force, in others is stolen. For fire 
was precious. In Homer’s Odyssey, v, 488, we hear 
of a man who carefully guards his fire-seed, lest he 
should have to go far afield to get it. ‘“‘ As when a 
man has hidden a brand beneath the black embers, 
Dwelling far afield, and neighbours none has he 
near him, Guards the seed of fire, lest haply it dry 
and wither.” Now imagine such a man to lose his 
fire-seed. He must go far off to get another, and 
most probably he will steal it. If fire has to be 
stolen from heaven, of course the thief will usually 
be a bird. The old Akkadians of Babylonia told of a 
divine storm-bird, who brought down the lightning 
from gods to men, and was therefore cast out by the 
gods from fellowship with them. The Ceylonese say 
it was the fly-catcher who brought fire ; the Alaskans 
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say that Yehl, the raven-god, flew down to earth 
with a brand in his beak ; the fire dropped on stones 
and sticks; hence men get fire still by striking 
flints together and rubbing pieces of wood. In 
Normandy the wren is the fire-stealer. But the 
thief is not always a bird. Among the North- 
American Indians the coyote stole fire from the 
guardianship of two old hags. Sometimes he is a 
man. An Australian myth says that a man climbed 
up to the sun by a rope and brought fire down.* 
More civilized races remembered the name of their 
hero: thus the Maoris say that the great Maui 
wrestled with Mauika, the fire-demon, so that the 
seeds of fire were scattered over various trees, 
whence men thenceforward took it. Several myths 
are told of Maui. He lassoed the sun with ropes, 
and beat him till he consented to go more slowly, and 
thus made day longer. The first ropes melted, so he 
made new ones of his sister’s hair, and, as women 
were born of sunbeams and echoes, these remained 
unconsumed. He went and brought for man the 
fire which streamed from the finger-nails of the fire- 
goddess ; he fished up North Island from the sea, 
so that it is still called Maui’s Fish ; he taught men 
how to tattoo, and he all but gave men immor- 
tality.2 To get this, he had to crawl through the 
body ofa giantess. But the fan-tail saw him creeping 
in, and burst out laughing. The giantess awoke, 


1 For these myths see Mr Sikes’s Preface to Sikes and Wilson’s 


edition of the Prometheus. 
2 For Maui see Mr Pember Reeves’s Long White Cloud, the 


standard work on New Zealand. 
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closed her horrible jaws, and Maui died for men. 
But he had not served men in vain. 

The Greeks had no single culture-hero: they 
ascribed. their learning to different gods. Chess 
they said was taught by Palamedes or Odysseus, 
to help to keep the Greek soldiers from moping in 
the ten years’ siege of Troy. Fire was sometimes 
ascribed to Hephestus, sometimes, as we saw, to 
Hermes. But their chief benefactor was unquestion- 
ably Prometheus, a name which probably means 
simply Foresight. The myth of Prometheus is a 
savage one. We owe our knowledge of its oldest 
form, as of so many savage myths, to Hesiod. 

Prometheus was the son of the Titan Iapetus 
(who may or may not be Japhet) and the ocean- 
nymph Clymene.1 In the Golden Age the gods and 
men met at a banquet, and Prometheus, the patron 
of men, cheated Zeus of his due share. ‘‘ Common 
were then the feasts, and seats in common were 
given Both to gods immortal, and men who are 
doomed for dying.”’ 

Prometheus took the best parts, and covered them 
up with the paunch ; the worst, bones and entrails, 
he covered with fat. Zeus chose the worse portion. 
(Here we see a ritual-myth: the bones, wrapped 
round with fat, were offered to the gods in sacrifice ; 
the priests ate the rest.) In anger at the trickery, 
Zeus deprived mortals of the use of fire. But 
Prometheus stole the fire in a hollow fennel-stalk. 
Thereupon Zeus bound Prometheus to a rock in 


* According to Eschylus his mother was Themis, a goddess 
of wisdom and law: this shews a later stage of the myth. 
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chains, and sent an eagle to devour his liver every 
day ; and he sent Pandora, the first woman, to be 
a bane to men. Long centuries afterwards, Heracles 
slew the eagle and released Prometheus; Zeus, to 
please his son, consented to be reconciled to his 
enemy. 

In this barbarous tale, it is easy to see that the 
fennel-stalk, which will smoulder for a long time and 
can easily be blown into a flame, was an integral part 
of the myth. It would be useful as a means of keep- 
ing fire alight when it was hard to renew the “* Pro- 
methean heat’. Even now, Greek islanders carry 
fire from house to house in such a stalk ; and in West 
Africa a lighted stick is carried about in a fire-box— 
i.e. a hollow piece of wood lined with pith. 

There are, of course, many other forms of the 
Prometheus myth. Some say he lit his fire from the 
sun, like the Australian: others, that he lit it from 
a volcano in Lemnos. Some say that men had known 
fire before, but lost the knowledge ; others, of whom 
ZEschylus is one, say that Prometheus was the first 
to give it, and assume that it was never lost. 

But these variations only show how important 
must have seemed to our ancestors first the discovery, 
and then the keeping safe, of fire. No wonder that 
in every house the hearth was sacred ; that the fire 
was kept religiously alight ; that edes, the hearth, 
meant a temple, and that its plural meant a house ; 
that Vesta was the most sacred of goddesses, and a 
Vestal Virgin the most sacred of women. When 
neas left Troy, he took with him the holy hearth- 
fire, carried it and kept it alight through seven years 
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of wanderings, and finally brought it to Rome. 
There, for a thousand years it was kept alight by 
Vestals, and was still burning when his descendant 
Augustus ruled over the world. No wonder that 
when Nadab and Abihu “ offered strange fire before 
the Lord, which the Lord had not commanded them, 
then there came out 2 fire from before the Lord and 
devoured them, and they died before the Lord.” 
Of the enormous importance of all this we can now 
have but a faint conception. The terrible con- 
straining necessity has passed into oblivion. There 
is indeed an inn in the North of England where the 
hearth-fire has not been extinguished for over two 
hundred years ; but that is a mere curiosity—a bit 
of pleasant conservatism. And the conception still 
remains in poetry—but it is only a metaphor. It 
lies, for example, at the basis of one of the finest 
hymns in the language, Charles Wesley’s : 
“O Thou who camest from above 
The pure celestial fire to impart, 
Kindle a flame of sacred love 
On the mean altar of my heart. 
There let it for thy glory burn 
With inextinguishable blaze, 
And trembling to its source return 
In humble prayer and fervent praise. 
Jesus, confirm my heart’s desire 
To work, and speak, and think for Thee ; 


Still let me guard the holy fire, 
And still stir up thy gift in me ’— 


but we do not vealize the metaphor as Homer’s 
contemporaries realized the comparison about the 
solitary man whose fire went out. 

Those of my readers who have studied Plato will 
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know how often he deliberately invents ‘ myths’ to 
account for existing things. It is possible that some 
of our early ancestors deliberately, and consciously, 
did so too. If you look in Plato’s Protagoras you 
will see the myth of Prometheus intentionally altered 
by Protagoras with the purpose of showing how man 
became a social animal. After Prometheus had 
stolen fire, Zeus became more watchful, and set 
terrible sentries round his citadel. But the houses of 
Hephestus and Athena were left unguarded ; 
therefore Prometheus slipped in, and stole from the 
former the art of forging metals, and from the latter 
the general amenities of life, houses, boats, shoes, 
beds, carpentry, and the rest. Now if this myth had 
never been written down, but had passed from 
mouth to mouth, it would doubtless have ap- 
peared to us as almost a genuine folk-myth. We 
should have seen it was of late date, and rather 
sophisticated in character ; but we should not have 
known how to discriminate with entire certainty be- 
tween the old parts and the new. This will remind 
us of what I said at the beginning—that the mere 
story-telling, and story-improving, impulse may 
have had much to do with myths: and I can now 
add the further warning, that deliberate, if crude, 
philosophizing may have had something to do with 
~ them also. 

I said also at the beginning that there were com- 
paratively few traces of myths based on mental 
phenomena ; but when we come to inventions we 
are of course drawing near to such myths. With the 
invention of writing we are getting nearer still ; 


L 
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and it is hardly necessary to say that letters would 
seem particularly mysterious to those who did not 
understand them, more especially as the priests 
kept the knowledge to themselves. A rune (which 
means a secret) and a spell, were not distinguished 
in the common mind. There is one mention of 
writing in Homer. King Proetus sent Bellerophon 
to Lycia, hoping the King of Lycia would kill him ; 
and he sent a stick inscribed with ‘ uncanny signs ’. 
Homer does not seem to know whether these 
baneful tokens are a spell or a despatch—whether 
they would directly bring a curse on Bellerophon, or 
whether they would be read, like David’s letter to 
Joab, and the orders be obeyed. Even to-day there 
are people who regard doctors’ prescriptions not as 
orders to the chemists, but as magical incantations. 
But in the case of Gretti there is no doubt. When 
Gretti was shut up safely in Drangey, and his enemy 
Thorbiorn could by no means get at him, Thorbiorn 
went to his foster-mother, an old woman who still 
held by the ‘old way ’—that is, kept up heathen 
customs. So she made Thorbiorn help her to totter 
down to the beach, and there was a large piece of 
drift-wood, one side of which looked as if it had been 
burned. Then she made Thorbiorn carry it in, and 
plane the charred wood away. On this she cut runes, 
or in other words letters. With the same knife she 
cut her own arm, and smeared the runes with her 
blood. After that she did a dance, like that done 
by the witches in Macbeth. Then she bade them 
carry the log down to the sea, and throw it in. The 
tide carried it to Drangey. Even those who have not 
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read the tale will guess the result. Gretti saw the 
log, liked it not, struck at it with his axe, and woun- 
ded himself : of that wound he sickened and became 
a prey to his foes. The runes were ‘ uncanny 
symbols ’. 

No wonder then that the invention of letters was 
almost universally ascribed to a god ora hero. The 
Greeks ascribed theirs to a hero named Cadmus, 
which not improbably is but a Greek alteration of 
Kedem, the East, showing, what is certain, that most 
of the Greek letters came from Pheenicia. For 
Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta are all Semitic words, . 
as can be seen by the Hebrew Aleph, Beth, Gimel, 
Daleth ; an ox, a house, a camel, a door; and the 
shapes are rough representations of the things 
meant. Also there are slight indications that 
Thebes, the city of Cadmus, was once inhabited by 
Phcenicians. But Cadmus is also represented as the 
husband of Harmonia, or rhythm; and the con- 
nection between letters and rhythm is obvious. 
Another legend says that the walls of Thebes were 
raised by the music of Amphion’s lyre: another 
connection with music. Lastly, let us notice that 
Cadmus and Harmonia were changed into serpents— 
a point which will be of interest to us again shortly ; 
“for the serpent was more subtle than all the 
beasts of the field ’’, and has almost everywhere been 
the type of wisdom. We recall Matthew Arnold’s 
lines : 

“Far, far from here, 
The Adriatic breaks in a long bay, 


Among the green Illyrian hills, and there 
The sunshine in the happy glens is fair, 
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And by the sea, and in the brakes. 

The grass is cool, the mountain flowers 

More virginal and sweet than ours. 

And there, they say, two bright and aged snakes, 
Who once were Cadmus and Harmonia, 

Bask in the glens, or on the warm sea-shore, 

In breathless quiet, after all their ills.” 


Our own myth is different, and has many motives. 
In the well at the root of Yggdrasill’s Ash lives the 
giant Mimir, in whom is all knowledge. Odin, 
knowing that the end of the world is nigh, sets out 
to find him: and, when he reaches the place, gives 
him one of his eyes that he may not lose the learning 
Mimir has to bestow. Thenceforward he is one-eyed 
but wise; yet he fails not constantly to consult 
Mimir, who teaches him runes, poetry, and prophecy. 
Nay, even when Mimir’s head is cut off by the Vanir, 
the gods of another realm, Odin keeps the head alive 
by charms, and still consults it. Mimir is not only 
the teacher of Odin; he instructs Weyland Smith 
and Siegfried. Now here we have plainly something 
to do with the sun, the One-Eyed being : I remarked 
before that Ea, among the Babylonians, was both 
the god of wisdom and the Lord of the Bright Eye. 
But also we have the motive of divination by water : 
ponds, and lakes, by their ripples, gave knowledge 
of the future: nay, even cups would do so, as 
Joseph, “who could certainly divine”, kept a 
magic cup by which he foretold things!—the 
very cup which he put in Benjamin’s sack. 
We have nothing here about the serpent; but 


1 Chosroes, the Persian king, divined by a flickering flame ; 
and Nebuchadnezzar by the fall of arrows (Ezekiel xxi. 21). 
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Odin often, in other myths, appeared in that 
form. 

The various myths of poetry and music are hard 
to make up one’s mind about. The poets’ mead, 
Odhrerir, contained the gift of song. Odin, as Bale- 
worker, crawled into the abode of Gunnlod, the 
giant-maiden, to get it : gained her love, and with it 
the mead. Another myth is savage enough. When 
the Aesir and the Vanir made peace all alike spat into 
a jar, and out of the mixture made Kvasir, who was 
so wise that he could answer any question. Two 
dwarfs killed Kvasir, and mixed his blood with 
honey. Whoever drank of this, would be a poet, and 
would certainly deserve to be. Odin drank of this 
also, and hence poets pray to Odin. In other places 
poetry is called Odin’s boat ; a similar idea seems 
to have been held by the Romans, and is used for 
éxample by the poet Propertius: it comes in, as a 
metaphor, in Dante, when he leaves Hell : 


‘To run o’er better waters hoists its sail 
The little vessel of my genius now, 
Which leaves behind itself a sea so cruel.” 


All nations, in fact, had innumerable myths as to 
the origin of poetry and music—and our difficulty 
will only be to choose. Perhaps the earliest, and 
unfortunately the shortest, is that of Jubal: the 
father of all those who play the lyre and pipe. The 
only interesting thing here is that he is the brother 
of Jabal—perhaps his twin, and Jabal was the father 
of all who have cattle : as Zethus, the herdsman, was 
the twin of Amphion the musician. This may have 
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something to do with the shepherd’s pipe or with the 
horns of cattle out of which some sort of music was 
made. Jubal was also the son of Lamech, author of 
the first poem, and half-brother of Tubal-cain! ; the 
inventor of forging and working in iron and copper, 
as Cadmus was supposed to have been the first 
smith. 

But to return to music. As I said, the Greeks 
ascribed its origin to all sorts of deities and heroes. 
But on the whole I suppose Hermes may be regarded 
as the inventor of the Lyre. The so-called Homeric 
Hymn to Hermes, so admirably paraphrased by 
Shelley, tells how Hermes, the son of Zeus and 
Maia, was the master of all tricks and thefts, a stealer 
of cattle, a bringer of dreams, a housebreaker, who 
was born to do renowned deeds among the immortal 
gods. Born in the dawn, by mid-day he was playing 
the lyre, at even he stole the cattle of far-darting 
Apollo. He saw a tortoise, and rejoiced greatly : 
for the creature was walking side-ways on the grass, 
and the young god laughed to see him ; straightway 


1 The Jews invented a story about Tubal-cain which I may 
incidentally give here: it may be found in James’s Old Tesia- 
ment Legends, in the Preface. Lamech was blind, and yet used 
to amuse himself by shooting birds and beasts with bows and 
arrows. To guide him, he took Tubal, who directed his hands. 
One day, Tubal saw a beast in the thicket; he made Lamech 
aim at it. Lamech shot, and killed it; and lo! it was Cain, for 
Tubal had mistaken the mark or horn on his forehead for the 
horn of a beast. Lamech was so sorrowful at slaying his ancestor, 
that he clasped his hands furiously together, and in so doing— 
so mighty was he—killed Tubal. So Lamech said: “I have 
slain a man to my injury, and a youth to my sorrow; if Cain 
is avenged seven times, Lamech is avenged seventy times 
seven.” This story is engraved in two English cathedrals, and 
all over the Continent. 
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he said: ‘‘ Useful is this to me, I reject it not: 
whence this fair toy, a shell so many-coloured, a 
tortoise habiting the mountains? I will take thee 
to my home, much gain wilt thou be: glad shall I 
be if thou livest, and dead thou shalt sing me songs.”’ 
So spake he, and lifting him in both hands he took 
him to his house, bearing the beautiful plaything. 
Then with a knife, in his baby heedlessness, he cut 
the animal from the shell, and pierced through the 
shell, and stretched across it strips of the hide of an 
ox, and placed for it stands, and fixed on it a yoke 
on both sides, and stretched the seven chords: and 
struck it with:the plectrum, and drew forth lovely 
airs, and sang to it fair words, making them as they 
came to him, and fair was the song: he sang of 
Zeus and his mother, how they loved, and of his own 
birth : and then, as the sun drew to setting, he put 
it in its case, that lovely lyre ; and the god returned 
to his cradle, meditating guile in his heart, such as 
wild men plan in the season of dark night. It was 
from Hermes that, according to Horace, Amphion 
learned the music with which he raised the walls of 
Thebes. 


“‘ Thou teacher of Amphion’s song, 
That drew the very stones along, 
Come Mercury, and Tortoise, come, 

Once spurned and dumb ; 
But now with sevenfold chord elate, 
To temples dear, and halls of state, 
Teach me a strain I may endear 
To Lyde’s ear.” 


But, though the origin of the lyre was given to 
Hermes, the real direction of music was in the hands 
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of Apollo and the Muses. Orpheus, as all know, was 
the son of the Muse ; and “‘ with his lute made trees, 
and the mountain tops that freeze, bow themselves 
when he did sing.”” Linus, on the other hand, seems 
to be but a folk-etymology. The Greeks, seeing the 
Phoenicians mourn for Thammuz, and hearing the 
repeated cry “ Ailenu Ailenu, Woe to us, Woe to 
us’, took this to be a song either of or for a hero 
named Linus; and hence we find songs in Greece 
with the refrain ‘‘ Ah, Linus’’?. Similarly, Muszus, 
whom many call the founder of song, and whom 
Afneas met in Hades, overtopping all singers by 
head and shoulders, is nothing but a derivative of 
Muse. Of all these, as of Olen, the mythical beginner 
of flute-playing, and of Pamphus, many tales were 
told. The story of the death of Orpheus, in particu- 
lar, is very famous. After the expedition of the 
Argo, in which he outsang the Sirens, and so saved 
the sailors, he wedded Eurydicé, and when she died, 
followed her to Hades, but, like Lot’s wife, looked 
back and so lost her. In grief for his loss, he refused 
to speak to any women: whereupon the Thracian 
women tore him to pieces, nor could the Muse save 
herson. The fragments were collected by his mother, 
and buried under Mount Olympus, where the night- 
ingale sang over the grave; but the head was 
carried “‘down the swift Hebrus to the Lesbian 
shore ’’—probably an allusion to the fact that the 
first and most famous Greek lyric poets, Alczeus and 
Sappho, were born in that island. The strange legend 


1 Cp. the Agamemnon, 120 etc.: ‘ Ah, Linus, say, Ah, Linus, 
song of wail, but let the good prevail ’, 
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is told in many forms; it particularly attracted 
Milton, who refers to it in Lycidas and in Paradise 
Lost. 


“ But drive far off the barbarous dissonance 
Of Bacchus and his revellers, the race 
Of that wild rout that tore the Thracian bard 
In Rhodopé, where words and rocks had ears 
To rapture, till the savage clamour drowned 
Both harp and voice; nor could the Muse defend 
Her son. So fail not thou, who thee implores, 
For thou art heavenly, she an empty dream.” 


When we note that Orpheus was reputed to draw 
animals and even inanimate things after him, we 
are reminded of the story of ‘The Pied Piper’, 
which, since Browning, every child knows. Parallels 
to this tale are found all over the world: even 
Apollo is said to have freed the land from mice by 
his music. The Welsh, according to Gray, had their 
Modred, “‘ whose magic song made huge Plinlimmon 
bow his cloud-topped head”; and Longfellow, 
borrowing from students of Algonquin folk-lore, tells 
us that the brook, the squirrel, and the whip-poor- 
will would listen to Chibiabos, ‘‘ sweetest of all 
singers’. The Sirens, though their skill was exerted 
for evil, show equally the impression made on early 
men by the power of music. 

But to leave this theme for a while. Let us next 
consider a subject we have already, in our intro- 
ductory chapters, briefly noticed: and let us con- 
jecture what would happen when our ancestors 
discovered some marvellous work of art or skill, a 
work which they could not help recognizing as far 
beyond their own powers. The English, for instance, 
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discovered many such works in Britain—Stonehenge, 
built at least two thousand years before an English- 
man set foot in the island, or London, or Bath, 
Chester, Colchester, Uriconium, the Great Wall. 
These were a natural source of myth, and would 
inevitably be ascribed to gods, dwarfs, or giants, as 
the Romans themselves had made myths about the 
walls of Volaterrae, and ascribed the massive masonry 
of the South to the Cyclopes. So the Jews, seeing 
the mighty cities of Bashan, fancied them the 
work of Emim or Zamzummim, and told their 
stories of Og, the last of the giants, whose sarcopha- 
gus was of iron and of incredible size. Many of my 
readers may know the beautiful Old-English poem 
of the Ruin. The city referred to may well have been 
Bath. Every line of the poem shows the awe of the 
poet at the solidity of the walls, the splendour of the 
houses, and the machinery of the baths. ‘ Won- 
drous is the wall of stone: weirds have shattered it, 
broken are the burg-steads, crumbled down the 
work of the giants.’”” ‘Entageweorc’, such must 
these great masses have been. So the Pyramids are 
the work of demons, towers the magic of Solomon, 
and iron swords the smithing of the Jotuns. 

For doubtless to our ancestors more wonderful, 
or at least more useful, would be some weapon of a 
better type than their own. A warrior armed with 
an iron sword would be almost as far ahead of his 
rivals who had but copper as a civilized army is ahead 
of a savage one to-day. I have no doubt that the 
predominance of the chiefs in Homeric battles over 
the soldiery was simply due to their better armour 
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and weapons. But you notice that the impenetrable 
armour is supplied by the gods—men could not 
make it; and that the working of iron is spoken of 
as something at least semi-divine. Now imagine our 
ancestors finding, or getting, such armour and 
weapons. They, like Homer, would invent a mythi- 
cal or legendary origin for the wonderful treasures. 
Thus we see in old story that almost every hero has 
a special sword, and the sword is the work of divine 
beings. We are all familiar with Excalibur, which 
was made for Arthur by the Lady of the Lake ; 
and with Gram, which was given by Odin to Sige- 
mund. ‘“ A certain man came into the hall, bare- 
foot, and blue-cloaked, and one-eyed ; and he drave 
his sword into the Branstock : and he said : “ Whoso 
draweth this sword from the Branstock shall have 
the same as a gift from me, and shall find that he 
never bare better sword in hand than this.’ So all 
tried to draw it, but all failed till Sigemund went 
forward ; and it came to him as it were willingly.” 
That sword served Sigemund well and long, till 
Odin himself brake it in battle. And Regin welded 
the pieces together again for Sigurd, the son of Sige- 
mund : so mighty was it that it brake the anvil, and 
so sharp that when a flock of wool was put in the 
stream, and left to float down, the sword divided it. 
Almost as famous is the sword Tyrfing. King 
Svafrlami was once left alone of his men, and he 
saw a great rock toward the sunset, and there sat 
two dwarfs. The King consecrated the stone with 
his axe, so that the dwarfs could not go back into it. 
“ Nor will I let you go”, said he, “ till you tell me 
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your names.” “ Dvalinn and Dulinn!”’, said they. 
“I know you”’, said he; “ ye are of all dwarfs the 
most skilful: ye shall not be free till ye make me a 
sword, such as no other is like it ; the hilt must be 
gold, and it must bite iron as if wool, and rust must 
never settle on it; and victory must follow it in 
war.” And they agreed to make it by a certain day. 
On that day the king rode back, and the dwarfs gave 
him the sword. But they said: “ This sword shall 
be the bane of every man that owns it, and three 
nithing’s deeds? shall it do; and thy bane also shall 
it be.”” Then the king hewed at the dwarfs with the 
sword, but they skipped into the rock, and it closed, 
and the king saw them no more. The king called 
the sword Tyrfing, and the curse was fulfilled, for 
though it brought him victory it was his death, and 
the three nithing’s works were done by it. 

Similarly the whole story of Gisli Sursson rests 
on a curse on a sword called Gra-sithe, or Gray-steel, 
which came down to him from his ancestors, and 
on which there was a curse; so that Gisli, though 
the noblest of men, could not escape his fate—he was 
an unlucky man. 

But perhaps the most extraordinary tale of all is 
that of Kormak. Kormak was to fight a duel with a 
great warrior named Bersi; and he knew he had 
small chance unless he could get a great sword; 
for Bersi had a sword called Whiting, which dulled 

* Probably twins, as we shall see later, 

2 Rascally deeds : compare the story of Starkad in the next 
chapter. Our early kings, when plagued by enemies, proclaimed 


that any man who did not come to their help was a nithing: 
and rarely did they fail. 
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all other weapons, and moreover a healing-stone 
hung on it, which cured all wounds. So Kormak’s 
mother Dalla bade him go to his uncle Skeggi and 
borrow the sword Skofnung. Skeggi said: “‘ Much 
heed has to be taken with Skofnung. A purse goes 
with it, that thou must not touch. Thou must see 
to it that no sunlight touches the guard. Never 
must thou wear it except when thou art going to 
battle. At the place, draw it out very slowly, and 
breathe on the hilt; then a snake will crawl along 
the blade; take heed to slant the blade so that the 
snake can crawl gently back to the guard.” Kor- 
mak said: ‘“ Ye wizards have all sorts of tricks!” 
Skeggi said: ‘“‘ Thou mayest laugh, but unless thou 
take heed to all I say, thou wilt rue it.” 

Kormak was hasty of spirit, and when he had the 
sword he did naught as Skeggi bade him. He tore 
off the purse, and Skofnung screamed; then he 
drew the sword too fast, and let the sun touch the 
hilt ; the little snake came out, but he dealt not 
rightly with it ; wherefore the sword screamed again, 
for its luck was gone, and Kormak lost the fight with 
Bersi. 

I have left myself small space to talk of myths of 
healing : all healing of course was magic, and all 
herbs that healed were divine. They could of course 
~ do harm—the love-potion that made Sigurd forget 
Brunhild, and the other that made Tristram love 
Iseult of Cornwall, are but healing herbs gone wrong. 
The same Kormak of whom I have spoken took a 
herb from a witch, which made him love Steingerd 
when he could not have her, and care nothing for her 
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when he could. Poison and medicine are the same. 
I may briefly refer to the myth of Asculapius or, 
as the Greeks called him, Asclepios. The story is 
that he was saved from his mother’s body just as it 
was about to be burnt. Apollo—perhaps because 
“Music cures madness, as David cured Saul—drew 
the baby out of the flames, and sent him to Chiron, 
who taught him medicine. Then he went from place 
to place, curing diseases and raising the dead, until 
at last he roused the anger of Pluto, who complained 
that the population of Hades was being annoyingly 
thinned. Wherefore Zeus slew Asclepios and placed 
him among the stars. He was worshipped on open 
hills and near healing wells; his temples were sur- 
rounded by serpents, and he himself often appeared 
in serpent-form; perhaps because of the wisdom 
of the serpent, which, by crawling in the gTass, was 
supposed to know all about herbs, or perhaps 
equally because its poison was in a sense a medicine. | 
Notice also that doctors were not merely ‘sons’ of 
Asclepios, but his priests, and wrought by spells and 
temple-services or prayers as well as by medical 
means. 

The quite independent, but somewhat parallel, 
myth of Melampus has, of course, attracted the 
attention of Meredith ; but the actual story is much 
more savage than one would gather from the verses 
of the poet. Melampus, according to Herodotus, 
introduced the worship of Dionysus (i.e. Osiris) from 
Egypt, and taught the Greeks to mix water with 
wine. He lived with King Neleus of Pylos, before 
whose house was an oak-tree with a serpent’s nest in 
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it. The parent-serpents were killed, but the young 
ones were kept alive. One night, when Melampus 
was asleep, these serpents came near, and cleansed 
his ears with their tongues, the result being that, 
like Sigurd and the boy in Grimm’s tale, he was 
able to “ understand the language of birds, and 
foretell the future’. Neleus promised his daughter 
Pero to whoever should bring him the oxen of 
Iphiclus, which were guarded by a monstrous hound. 
Melampus, though he knew by his gift of prophecy 
that he would be caught and held captive for a year, 
undertook the task. He was, of course, caught and 
imprisoned; but, learning from a wood-louse that 
the prison would soon fall, demanded to be let out. 
Iphiclus released him, and the prison did fall; 
whereon Iphiclus, seeing that Melampus had great 
gifts, asked him how he could be cured of a certain 
weakness. Taught by a vulture, Melampus told 
him to drink in water the rust of a knife: and 
Iphiclus was healed. In gratitude for the cure, he 
gave Melampus the oxen, and the hero went back 
in triumph to Neleus, received Pero as his bride, and 
lived happily ever after. 

But this is not the only version. The other, which 
itself is told in various ways, is to the effect that the 
women of Argos had been visited with madness— 
perhaps like the Thracians, with a Dionysiac frenzy. 
Melampus, before he would consent to heal them, 
demanded the promise of two-thirds of the Argive 
kingdom. Receiving the promise, he cured the 
women, married the King’s daughter, and lived 
here happily ever after. 
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Possibly this story is in part a sheer invention 
to explain the Greek habit of never drinking neat 
wine; but it obviously contains many other ele- 
ments. 

Among ourselves, the god of medicine was Odin : 
he learnt the art, as he learnt poetry, from Mimir : 
and the right use of herbs was taught by runes, 
which were at once prescriptions and charms. 
Such charms Brynhild taught Sigurd : 


Learn the bough-rune’s wisdom : 
If beech-lore thou lovest : 

On the bark be they scored, 

On the buds of trees 

Whose boughs look eastward. 
Help-runes shalt thou gather 

To loose child from mother : 

Cut be they in hands hollow ; 
Call for the Good-folks’ aid. 


In Cockayne’s Leechdoms are many of these 
ancient charms. Take but one example. Stitch 
or side-ache was. caused by an arrow from the 
Valkyries which must be got out somehow. Your 
friend therefore held a wooden shield over you, to 
protect you from the invisible darts, and chanted 
a lay which was too strong for the Valkyries : 


“Loud were they, loud, when they rode o’er the hill ; 
Resolute were they, when they rode o’er the land ; 
Shield thee now, if thou wouldst rid thee of this harm ; 
Out, little spear, if spear be within ! 


1 The folk-lore of plants and animals is almost a life-study 
by itself: and even the small portion of it exhibited in the 
Bible would take a volume to illustrate. Let the reader for 
example consider the story of Jonathan and the honeycomb 
(1 Samuel xiv. 27), and compare Proverbs xxiv. 13, 14. 
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He stood under the linden-wood, under the light shield, 
Where the mighty maidens made ready their power ; 
And the yelling spears they sped on their way : 

I in turn will send them another, 

A flying bolt against them. 

Out, little spear, if spear be within ! 

Six smiths sat, they wrought the spears of slaughter, 
Out, little spear, not in, spear ! 

Whether within be a piece of iron, 

The work of a witch, melt it shall : 

Shot on fell or on flesh, 

Or on blood, or in limb, never be thy life harmed ; 
Shot from the Aesir, shot from the Elves, 

Shot from the witches, now will I help thee : 

This to aid against Aesir’s shot, this against Elves’ shot, 
This against witch’s shot, now will I help thee : 

She has fled to the mountain : health be to thee!” 


CHAPTER IX 
MYTHS OF BIRTH AND DEATH 


I SHOULD imagine that almost as soon as men 
began to make myths out of the Sun, the Moon, 
and the Eleven Stars, they occupied themselves 
also with the mysteries of Birth, Growth, and Death. 
These are of course, even to us, after centuries of 
scientific research, mysteries that await solution ; 
and we cannot wonder that to early man they were 
still more difficult of explanation, and gave rise to 
myths which were in their turn mysterious and often 
contradictory. Moreover, as of course repro- 
duction, growth, and death are so closely associated 
with the sun, it is often hard to discriminate 
between a Sun-myth and a Growth-myth. When 
Persephoné, gathering flowers, is hurried off to 
Hades, that means the winter. But when Demeter 
refuses to grow herbs and trees and corn, that is, of 
course, the burial of the corn in the earth, and its 
death and rebirth. For, like St. Paul, the ancients 
believed that the grain of corn had to fall into the 
ground and die; or else it abode alone. 

Very early indeed men began to worship the gods 
and goddesses of Birth and Growth: there is not, 
I think, a religion in the world which is without 
the traces of such worship. They worshipped Kali, 
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Vishnu, Venus, Aphrodité, Astarté, Cupid, Freyja, 
Thor: sometimes with what to us are the most 
hateful and abominable rites. They worshipped 
Attis, Osiris, and Adonis, gods of the dying and 
reviving corn. They worshipped—we need not go 
beyond Hiawatha to prove it—Mondamin the 
Maize-god: indeed, Longfellow’s account, based 
as it is on Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches, gives a 
very accurate account of the cult. 

As an illustration of the way in which such a 
myth might arise, I may refer to the Old-English 
riddle, often ascribed to Cynewulf : 


A part there is of the world, fairly adorned, 

With the keenest and with the sharpest 

And with the grimmest, of the treasures of men : 
Cut, rubbed, rolled, and dried, 

Bound, wound, whitened, softened, 

Adorned, made fair, ’tis brought from afar, 

To the doors of men: a joy is it within the hearts 
Of living wights ; and after its death it speaketh, 
Prateth in various wise. Hard is it to guess, 
Even for the wisest, what the creature is. 


The usual interpretation of this obscure ‘riddle’ 
is that it describes the Barleycorn: and certainly 
no better solution has been suggested. If this is 
the case, it is remarkably parallel to Burns’s setting 
of the same idea. We must remember that, like so 
many of Burns’s songs, this is but an improvement 
of a far older ballad : 


They took a plough, and ploughed him down 
Put clods upon his head, 

And they have sworn a solemn oath 
John Barleycorn is dead. 
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But the cheerful spring came kindly on, 
And showers began to fall, 

John Barleycorn got up again, 
And sore surprised them all. 

The sultry suns of summer came, 
And he grew thick and strong ; 

His head was armed with pointed spears, 
That no one should him wrong. 

The sober autumn entered mild, 
When he grew wan and pale ; 

His bending joints and drooping head, 
Showed he began to fail. 

His colour sickened more and more, 
He faded into age ; 

And then his enemies began 
To show their deadly rage. 

They’ve ta’en a weapon long and sharp, 
And cut him by the knee, 

They tied him fast upon a cart, 
Like a rogue for forgerie. 

They laid him down upon his back, 
And cudgelled him full sore, 

They hung him up before the storm, 
And turned him o’er and o’er. 

They wasted, o’er a scorching flame, 
The marrow of his bones, 

But a miller used him worst of all, 
For he crushed him ’tween two stones. 

And they hae taen his very heart’s blood, 
And drank it round and round, 

And still the more and more they drank, 
Their joy did more abound. 

John Barleycorn was a hero bold, 
Of noble enterprise, 

For if you do but taste his blood 
*T will make your courage rise. 


We are reminded here of the old belief that if we 
take a limb of a hero, or taste his blood, we shall 
annex some of his strength and valour. It was 
for this reason that, when Hector was dead, the 
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Greek chiefs struck him with their spears, to gain 
each his share of their dreaded enemy’s might. 
This idea is almost universal, and is still preserved 
in the schoolboy’s game of chestnuts: every chest- 
nut gains the strength of every chestnut it kills, 
and of all the chestnuts that had been killed by it. 
But the main idea is that of death bringing birth, 
and birth death, in endless succession; and this 
is as clearly shown by the Indian Mondamin as by 
the English John Barleycorn. 

We see, further, yet another illustration of the 
irresistible tendency of mankind to personify the 
powers of nature: they recognized in the birth, 
death, and growth of plants, and rightly, the same 
principle of life that they saw in themselves. Out 
of this grew a whole mass of myths, a number of 
which are collected in Frazer’s Adonis, Attis, and 
Osiris. I do not wish—or dare—to criticize so 
great an authority; but I think that while the 
corn-myth is only less important than the Sun and 
Star myths, Sir James Frazer may perhaps have 
made a little more of it than he ought—he has 
possibly simplified the motives too much, and given 
the sun too small a share. Be this as it may, it is 
hard to exaggerate the importance of the motive 
he has emphasized. 

The gist of Frazer’s book may be set forth as 
follows. First, everything can be brought to pass 
by mimicking it. This is the first principle of 
magic, and it is based on the fact which we have 
already so often seen, that early man cannot dis- 
tinguish between likeness and sameness. Secondly, 
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the changes of the seasons—life, growth, and 
death—are the changes in a god. Thirdly, the 
desived changes in the god, such as the productivity 
of the earth, rain, sunshine, the driving away of 
disease, may all be aided by this mimicking 
magic. Hence arises what we may call a divine 
drama, in which the whole yearly cycle is imitated 
on the stage: or, what is the same thing, a set of 
religious services, in which the yearly birth, growth, 
and death of the god is‘symbolized. Out of such 
religious services grew, in all probability, the whole 
drama of Greece; in which the play not only is 
an act of worship to a god, but also symbolizes the 
sufferings of the god. 

Nowhere have such rites been more widely and 
solemnly celebrated than round the _ eastern 
Mediterranean; and a hundred cults might have 
been chosen to illustrate the position. Frazer 
chooses three, the worship of Adonis, the worship 
of Attis, the worship of Osiris. All of these are 
fertilization-gods, gods of the universal repro- 
ductive agencies of the world, and the myths about 
them are similar in essence, though of course 
different in detail. 

Adonis, as.might be guessed, is nothing but the 
Semitic Adonai, Lord, the same name that is used a 
thousand times in the Bible for Yahweh. The 
Greeks took it as a proper name; but the real name 
was Tammuz, which is still the name of the month 
of June in the Jewish calendar, the 17th of Tammuz 


1 The brazen serpent made by Moses drove away the effects 
of the bites of real serpents (Numbers, xxi. 9). 
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being kept as a fast by strict Jews to this day. We 
find Tammuz first in Babylon. There, he appears 
as the young lover of Ishtar, the Nature-goddess : 
he was supposed to die every year, going down to 
the lower world, and every year his divine mistress 
journeyed in quest of him to the land of darkness, 
where dust lies on door and bolt. While she is 
absent, nothing can reproduce itself. Soa messenger 
is sent to Allatu, the Queen of Hades, asking her 
to let Ishtar return, or all things would die. Allatu 
reluctantly agrees; Ishtar is sprinkled with the 
water of life, and she and Tammuz return to the 
upper air. Every year there was a dirge sung for 
the death of Tammuz, in which he was likened to 
flowers that fade. An effigy of the god was set up, 
washed with water, and clad in a blood-red robe, 
and the songs were meant at once to weep for his 
death and to rouse him from his sleep. This is the 
rite which, to his horror, Ezekiel saw in vision, 
being performed even in the Temple of Jerusalem 
(viii. 14): ‘Then he brought me toward the gate 
of the Lord’s house which was toward the north ; 
and behold, there sat the women weeping for 
Tammuz. Then said he unto me, Hast thou seen, 
O son of man? thou shalt see yet greater abomina- 
tions than these.’ Thus Milton: 


“ Tammuz came next behind, 
Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 
The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 
In amorous ditties all a summer’s day ; 
While smooth Adonis from his native rock 
Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 
Of Tammuz yearly wounded ; the love-tale 
Infected Sion’s daughters with like heat ; 
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Whose wanton passions in the sacred porch 

Ezekiel saw, when, by the vision led, 

His eyes surveyed the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah ’’— 
a passage full of accurate learning, perfectly marvel- 
lous in a blind man. 

Now let us see what the Greeks made of this myth. 
Adonis was a beautiful child, beloved of Aphrodité 
(who of course is the goddess of reproduction). 
She hid him as a baby in a chest, and lent him to 
Persephoné, goddess of Hades. But when Perse- 
phoné saw the beauty of the child, she too loved 
him, and refused to give him up. The dispute was 
settled by Zeus, who said each goddess could keep 
him for part of the year. Finally, the youth was 
killed by a boar, sent by Ares, husband of Aphro- 
dité, who was jealous of his rival: some say the 
boar was Ares himself, who thus changed himself 
to accomplish his revenge. Bitterly did Aphrodité 
weep and mourn for her lost Adonis. Every year 
the lament was sung. We still have one of these 
dirges—the famous Idyll of Bion : 

“Woe, woe for Adonis, he hath perished, the beauteous 
Adonis is dead : the loves join in the dirge. Sleep no more, 
Aphrodité, in thy purple robe ; put on thy sable stole, and 


beat thy breasts, and say, He hath perished, the lovely 
Adonis.” 


And so for many verses: then finally : 


“Cease, Aphrodité, thy laments, to-day refrain from thy 
dirges. Thou must again bewail him—next year again 
shalt thou mourn him.” 


This is the myth which, vulgarized by Ovid, fell 
into the hands of Shakespeare, and gave us the 
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‘ first heir of his invention ’. It fell into even nobler 
hands than the young Shakespeare’s, and gave us 
Shelley’s lament for Keats, whom Shelley, to show 
the origin of his poem, called by the ever-dying, 
ever-living name of Adonazs. 

The myth of Attis is Phrygian—that is, ultimately 
perhaps, Hittite; but it is essentially the same as 
that of Adonis. He too was a god of vegetation, 
and his death and resurrection were annually 
mourned over and rejoiced over in the spring. He 
was a beautiful youth, a shepherd or herdsman, 
beloved of Cybelé the Universal Mother. His own 
mother was Nana, a virgin: she put an almond 
in her bosom, and Attis was born. He, too, accord- 
ing to one tale, was killed by a boar; according to 
another, he wounded himself, and bled to death. 
Either tale suited the ritual, for in some cases the 
priests of Cybelé wounded themselves after their 
manner with knives and lancets, in others the wound 
was given from without, by a boar; and pig was 
therefore forbidden to the priests. All know how 
Cybelé came to Rome. Hannibal was still in Italy ; 
it was prophesied that he would not be driven out 
till the Great Mother came. She came in the form 
of a black stone.! The ship however refused to 
enter the harbour, until the chaste maiden Claudia 
took hold of the rope, and pulled her easily in. 
That year there was such a harvest as had never 
been known, and in the next year Hannibal and his 
terrible veterans left Italy for ever. 


1 Compare once more the ar-menn of Scandinavia and the 
baetyls of Greece; see later. 
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Every year, on March 22nd, a pine-tree was cut 
down, and brought to the temple of Cybelé. It 
was dressed like a corpse, and decked with violets— 
which had sprung from the blood of Attis; and the 
effigy of a young man was tied to the stem. Next 
day was a great blowing of trumpets, enough to 
wake the dead, and meant to do so. The third day 
the priests cut themselves to give life by their blood 
—for the blood is the life. This was called the Day 
of Blood. During these days all worshippers fasted 
from everything ground in a mill. 

On the 25th of March!, however, all was changed. 
A light shone in the darkness, the tomb was opened, 
the god had risen from the dead; the priests 
touched the lips of the mourners with balm; the 
dirges ceased, and the whole town, crying that 
Attis had risen, broke into carnival. 

On the 26th men rested—and they needed rest. 
On the 27th a great procession went down to the 
river; the god and all the ‘ purtenances’ were 
washed ; he was carried back to the city ina wagon 
drawn by oxen, which were decorated with fresh 
spring flowers, and all was serene joy. 

Along with all this went mystic and secret rites, 
of which we know little; but we do know that 
converts were baptized in bull’s blood, and were 
supposed to have died and been reborn: they were 
fed with milk for a long time as if they were babies. 
All sins were remitted to those who had thus been 
baptized and received the new birth. 

The myth of the dead god, who came to life again, 

1 The first day of spring, on which the sun enters Aries. 
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is indeed almost universal. Odin hanged himself 
on a gallows, for nine whole nights, wounded with 
the spear, dedicated to Odin, himself to himself ; 
and then returned to life. 

Before finally leaving Attis, who is a Phrygian 
god, I may recall parallel myths. The Mysians 
regarded Hylas as their Attis. The story is well- 
known: it is an episode in the tale of the Golden 
Fleece. It may be found in Way’s translation of 
Apollonius’s beautiful epic The Argonauts, or, 
briefly, in Morris’s Life and Death of Jason. The 
knights had landed, and lay beneath the trees : 


“But Hylas, governed by some wayward star, 
Strayed from them, and up stream he set his face, 
And came unto a tangled woody place, 

Nor knew it haunted of the sea-nymphs fair. 

But these now hidden in the water lay, 

Within the wood, and thence could they behold 

The fair-limbed Hylas, with his hair of gold, 

Then straight they loved him, and they thought it 
good 

That one should meet him in the darksome wood, 

And by her wiles should draw him to some place 

Where they his helpless body might embrace. 

So in the wood, anigh the river-side, 

The coming of the Theban she did bide, 

Nor waited long, for slowly pushing through 

The close-set saplings, o’er the flowers blue 

He drew nigh, singing, free from any care. 

And going further forward warily, 

From tree-trunk unto tree-trunk, he did see 

Her ivory hands, with wrist set close to wrist, 

Her cheek as fair as any God has kissed, 

And all her body writhing in distress, 

Wrapped in the bright folds of her golden dress.” 


The story goes on to tell how she sang him to 
sleep, and together she and he slipped down into 
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the gurgling stream. Heracles, distressed to lose 
him, sought for him all the country over, crying 
“ Hylas!”’ while echo answered “ Hylas.’’ It is 
said that he heard the gentle splash as the boy 
slipped into the water, but when he cried, the 
breezes bore back the mocking name. Since then, 
the Mysians sing the wail for Hylas, as the Phry- 
gians sing for Attis and the Syrians for Tammuz. 
It is the death of the spring, or the death of the 
corn, and men are sad for it. 

As beautiful a setting as that of Morris is the one 
given by the Latin poet Propertius, from whom 
we learn that in his wanderings Hylas was driven 
on by the two winged children of the North wind, 
Zetes and Calais. Plainly then he is the spring, 
fleeing from the northern blasts. But also he is 
the corn, for, as I said, one cannot distinguish the 
seasons from the growth that belongs to them. 

The myth of Marsyas is similar. He contended 
with Apollo for the prize of singing, and lost; 
whereupon the god flayed him, and hung his skin 
on a pine tree. Xenophon saw him thus hung at 
Celaenae when going up with Cyrus on his ex- 
pedition. This is the same theory—the god dies, 
but his skin is ready for him to jump into when he 
comes back to life. We note that Xenophon found 
the skin of Marsyas in a cave, where rose a river— 
obviously useful for the ceremonial washing of the 
god. 

Similar, too, is the story of Hyacinth, that 


2 The German legend, well-known through Goethé’s Dey 
Fischer, is not unlike, though probably quite independent. 
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‘sanguine flower inscribed with woe”. He was a 
beautiful prince of Amycle near Sparta. Apollo 
loved him, and often played with him. But once, 
while they were playing quoits, the quoit slipped 
from Apollo’s hand, and killed the boy. From his 
blood sprang the iris, which the Greeks called 
Hyacinth, with Ai or alas! in black on its petals : 
as roses sprang from the blood of Adonis, and violets 
from Attis. Bitterly did the god mourn the boy: 
and every year in May men kept the Hyacinthina 
in his memory. The first day was all lamentation ; 
the second day all joy. On the third day he rose 
to heaven, and there was a carnival. 

Osiris was the Egyptian god of corn. His myth 
is like the others. We know much about him, not 
only from Egyptian records, but from Plutarch, 
who wrote a whole book about him. He was the 
son of the earth-god Keb and the sky-goddess 
Nut—a plain nature-myth. The sun-god Ra, now 
known to every crossword solver, angry that his 
wife had run away with another, swore the boy 
should be born in no month and no year. But the 
god Thoth—the Hermes of Egypt, full of tricks 
and wiles—took one part in 72 from every day 
of the year (the Egyptian year was 360 days) and so 
made five extra ones—the so-called intercalary days. 
You will remember that Job, in his curse on his 
birth, to which we have referred already, wished the 
day to be one of those five—‘ let it not be reckoned 
in the number of the months, and let them curse 
it that curse the day.” Here we have a mythical 
origin of the year-length. Osiris was born on the 
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first of these five ‘dies-nons’. On the second day 
Horus was born, on the third Set or Typhon, on the 
fourth Isis, on the fifth Nephthys. 

Osiris grew and became a great king—the 
Prometheus of Egypt. He taught the Egyptians 
to cease from cannibalism; by the help of his 
sister and wife Isis he taught them to plant and 
eat corn and barley (so Scyld, the son of Sheaf, 
taught the Scandinavians to grow and eat corn). 
Nor did he confine his gifts to Egypt—leaving the 
kingdom to Isis, he travelled over all the earth, 
teaching ploughing and reaping to all men. But 
while he was away, his brother Set plotted against 
him, and on his return induced him by a trick to 
enter a coffin. No sooner was he in it than Set 
nailed the coffin down, and threw it into the Nile. 
This was when Osiris had reigned 28 years—a 
month of years. Isis mourned for him, and sought 
him everywhere in vain. While she wandered, she 
gave birth to Horus the younger, whom Buto, the 
goddess of the north (always the place of darkness) 
hid from Set. But she could not guard him from 
all evil—a scorpion stung the child, and he died. 
Fortunately Ra, the sun-god, saw her tears, and 
restored the boy to life. 

Meanwhile, the coffin floated down the Nile, and 
out to sea, till it came to Byblus in Syria. Here 
a tree sprang up, and enclosed it in its trunk. The 
king of the country, admiring the growth of the 
tree, had it cut down and made into a pillar of his 
house: but he did not know that the coffin of 
Osiris was inside it. At this point comes a story 
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which has a thousand parallels. Isis heard of this 
through some god, and came to Byblus, and sat 
down by the well to weep. The queen asked who 
she was, but she told her not; nevertheless the 
queen took Isis into her palace, and made her the 
nurse of her child. Then she gave the child her 
finger to suck, and at night she began to burn away 
all that was mortal of him; but the mother saw 
her child burning, and shrieked aloud ; so that the 
child was but half immortal. And Isis told the 
queen who she was; and in return for her service 
asked for the pillar. With it she sailed to Egypt. 
But troubles were not over even yet, for while she 
was seeking her son Horus at the city of Buto, per 
found the coffer, and tore the body of Osiris into 
pieces. All these pieces, except one or two that 
had been eaten by the fishes, Isis found and buried. 

Other tales are slightly different. Isis and 
Nephthys mourned so sadly for Osiris, that Ra 
felt pity, and sent the dog-faced god Anubis, who 
helped them to piece Osiris together again, swathe 
the body in linen, and do for it all customary rites. 
Then Isis fanned the corpse with her wings, and 
Osiris came back from the dead—a pledge of the 
resurrection of all men who receive, after death, 
the same treatment as he had received. As an 
Egyptian text has it: “So surely as Osiris lives, 
shall they live also ; so surely as Osiris did not die, 
they shall not die.’ 

Once again, we notice a second strain in the myth. 
Osiris marries his sister, as almost all Egyptian 
kings did. This is a custom-myth, one made up to 
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explain a national trait. But the real reason of the 
custom is probably different: it goes back to the 
time of matriarchy, when descent was through 
mothers only. Hence a king would marry his 
sister, so that even when his mother died he might 
still reign by right of his wife. 

Notice also that Osiris is not only a god but a king. 
This is almost universally the case; kings were 
gods, the human incarnation of the Deity. Every 
Pharaoh was God on earth, and a tedious life of 
it he had, with all human limitations, and yet being 
compelled to perform all the divine functions. 
Similarly, it is not possible to distinguish between 
Minos, King of Crete, and the Minotaur, or Bull-god, 
of whom he was the representative—or rather who 
he was. Of this early belief Frazer gives many 
examples in his Early History of Kingship: the 
last devotee of the faith was Kaiser Wilhelm the 
Second. 

But before leaving Osiris I may point out two 
or three things about him. (1) He is a Corn or 
Grain god: the breaking of his body, and the 
sowing of it in the Nile show it, as similar things 
show the same thing for John Barleycorn. When 
the great King Halfdane the Black died, his body 
was buried in many places, and wherever he was 
buried the produce of the season was abundant. 
For a similar reason, Dionysus the god of the Vine, 
was torn in pieces and his body scattered: and 
this is why Pentheus and Orpheus, representatives 
of the god, were torn in pieces in the same manner. 
(2) Osiris is a tree-spirit—the tale of the tree that 
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covered his coffin proves that. All over Egypt he 
is represented as a tree, which is often drawn as 
but slightly different from a man. (3) He is the 
god of fertility, and at all his services images de- 
noting fertility were carried about. Precisely the 
same was done at the services of Dionysus; so 
much so that many people thought that the worship 
of the latter was borrowed from that of the former. 
(4) Lastly, he was the god of the Dead, or—which 
was the same thing to the Egyptians—the god of 
the Resurrection. In half the tombs of Egypt you 
find an image of Osiris stuffed with corn—the type of 
death and the Rising Again; perhaps St Paul 
had heard of them when he wrote the famous words, 
which I have already referred to, “ Thou fool, that 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body 
which shall be, but bare grain, it may chance of 
wheat, or of some other grain; but God giveth it 
a body as it hath pleased him, and to every seed 
his own body. So also is the resurrection of the 
dead. It is sown in corruption, it is raised in in- 
corruption ; it is sown in weakness, it is raised in 
power; it is sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body! Except a grain of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone, but if it die 
it bringeth forth much fruit ’—false science, but 
true theology. 

No better symbol of immortality, indeed, could 
well be found than such a grain. Out of one of 
these Egyptian tombs, 5000 years old, a few grains 
of corn were taken from the image of Osiris, and 
sown here in England. They did not fall on stony 
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ground but in due season brought forth, some 
thirty, some sixty, some a hundred fold. 

Another symbol was the serpent, which changed 
its skin, and came forth “ with casted slough and 
fresh legerity ’’ ; and which was never seen actually 
dead. Hence, in part, the innumerable cases in 
which the serpent, as we have seen, was associated 
with healing, or with the immortal gods. 

But it is time to pass on. Not only did corn 
give rise to myth, but so did the changes of the 
seasons. Thor, for example, is the thunder-god, 
not, usually, as with us, a god of danger, but the 
god of the blessed thunder-shower. His hammer, 
which is but the Christian cross in another form, 
or the Indian Swastika, is the lightning flash which 
heralds summer, and the breaking up of the ice of 
winter. Thor is the strongest of the gods; he 
goes out with Reaper and Delver; the peasants 
love him, for he aids them; he slays the giants 
of the frost and rime, and breaks up the stony 
ground. His hammer is seized by Thrym the giant, 
and hidden four leagues in earth—that is the four- 
months’ winter. He slays Thrym, and brings back 
Mjollnir to the upper air; that is the return of 
summer, and the softening of the earth that men 
may plough. No wonder he is the beloved of all 
farmers. There is a long poem on him, in which 
he, Ver-lida, the friend of men, is shown as the 
universal benefactor. It is called Harbard’s Lay, 
in which Thor, as the peasant-god, is shown as the 
enemy of Harbard, or Hoarbeard, Odin in disguise, 
the god of the aristocracy. In the tale of Starkad 
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there is another such contest. ‘To Starkad’’, says 
Odin, “I give a life of three generations.”’ ‘‘ Nay”’, 
says Thor, “he shall do a nithing’s work! in each 
generation.”” ‘‘ He shall have the best of weapons 
and of raiment.” “He shall”, says Thor, “have 
neither land nor fief.’’ ‘‘ He shall conquer in every 
battle.” ‘In every battle he shall be wounded.” 
“T will give him the gift of poetry.” “And I, 
forgetfulness of all he makes.” “ He shall be loved 
by the nobles.” “And”, says Thor, “hated by 
all the common people.” 

As a general rule, I think, Zeus as the wielder 
of the thunderbolt is a god of terror rather than 
a god of beneficence; and this is natural in 
countries in which the winter can hardly be re- 
garded as severe. But there are some traces of 
him in a Thor-like character. The war with the 
giants is, as we have seen, mainly of volcanic 
origin: but the single combat with Typhon seems 
to have other elements. This battle is located in 
Egypt, and was for long doubtful; or rather the 
first half of it was a defeat for Zeus. Typhon, the 
great serpent or dragon, wound his terrible coils 
round Zeus, wrenched from him his crooked sword, 
and, ‘ turning his tortures into horrid arms against 
the torturer,’ cut the sinews of Zeus’s hands and 
feet, and carried him across the sea to the den by 
ancient Tarsus. Here too he hid the sinews in a | 
bear’s skin. But Hermes, god of theft, contrived 
to steal the sinews and restore them to Zeus, who, 


1 A deed of dishonour. To be called a ‘ nithing’ was to be 
branded with indelible shame. 
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like Samson, became strong once more: and, 
assailing the monster with his thunderbolts, finally 
overcame him. 

In this myth I read, perhaps wrongly, more than 
one motif. First, as Cilicia is crowded with 
immense fossils of mammoths and other monstrous 
beasts, I regard Zeus as the god who was supposed 
to have slain them, and so made earth more 
habitable for man. It is noteworthy that the 
Arcadians also placed the battle between Zeus and 
the giants in a place teeming with the bones of 
mammoths—viz. near the city of Megalopolis. 
In this aspect, then, Zeus is the benefactor of 
mankind, precisely as the mythical Beowulf was 
the destroyer of a huge dragon which vexed men 
in Scandinavia, and Beowulf was all but worshipped 
after his death. The monster was, you remember, 
tumbled into the sea: doubtless some mighty sea- 
devil or octopus had fretted the people, or his 
bones had been seen on the shore. Secondly, I 
think along with this there is a trace of the resur- 
rection-myth: Zeus is all but dead in the cave, 
and yet revives. Thirdly, though there are no 
volcanic traces either in Egypt or in Cilicia, the 
overwhelming of Typhon under Etna shows that 
the myth was conflated with volcano-myths. And 
lastly, the destruction by means of the thunderbolt 
probably means that Zeus, like Thor, was often 
regarded as the god of the benevolent thunder. The 
reader may or may not agree with me here; but 
we cannot do more than guess at the minds of our 
far-off ancestors. 
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Among the Jews, also, there are a few vestiges 
of fertility-myths. The local Baals—not originally 
to be distinguished from Yahweh—were certainly 
gods of corn and wine; and they were, in early 
times, worshipped without hesitation by the Jews 
—for example by Gideon. The sacred pillars, the 
so-called ‘ asherim’, were to be found everywhere. 
The English version strangely translates this by 
‘groves’; but they were unquestionably symbolic 
images of fertility, very similar to those of Osiris, 
to the images of Hermes in Athens, or to what can 
be seen to-day all over India. They were often 
tree-trunks, roughly -fashioned to look like men. 
The ‘ ashtaroth ’, or images of Astarté, the goddess 
of love, were rightly identified by the Greeks with 
their own Aphrodités ; to us horrors, and worshipped 
with the most degrading rites, but to the ancients 
the most sacred of deities. Their priests were called 
Kedeshim, or Holy Ones; we should call them the 
most loathsome of creatures. The stone pillars, 
like the one set up at Bethel by Jacob, were doubt- 
less similar to the wooden Asherim; and even 
Isaiah did not think it wrong to worship them.’ 

Yahweh himself, as we saw, was primarily a 
mountain god. ‘God came from Teman, and the 
Holy One from Mount Paran”’, says the Psalm of 
Habakkuk. “Yahweh, when thou camest from 
Mount Seir, when thou settedst forth from Sinai, 
the clouds dripped, the heavens also dropped.” 
But we often find even him assuming the character 


1 Our Norse ancestors had ‘ ar-menn’, stones with deities 
inside them. The Greeks had ‘ batyls’ (baituloi). 
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of a tree-god. Abraham worshipped him under 
the terebinths of Mamre, and Deborah under a 
palm-tree. David, as we saw, was encouraged by 
hearing him, like another Odin in his Wild Hunt, 
rushing through the tops of the mulberry-trees. 
It was only gradually that a succession of religious 
geniuses, the prophets Amos and Hosea and their 
successors, put an end to the worshipping of Yahweh 
on every high hill and under every green tree ; until 
at last one of the greatest of the prophets pro- 
claimed that he was the Lord of all nations, not 
of one only, and that he desired no worship but to 
do justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly. I 
often think it one of the greatest miracles in history 
that out of a god no better than Osiris or Zeus 
these great men should have made a God of truth, 
justice, and mercy; one worthy, in fact, to be 
claimed by Jesus as his Father. 

One notable thing about the early Yahweh is 
this, that not only has he no jurisdiction outside 
of Israel—so much so that David complains that 
if banished he will have to worship another god,— 
but he has also no power in Sheol, the abode of the 
dead. ‘In Sheol there is no remembrance of thee, 
in the grave who shall give thee thanks ?’”’ When 
Cain goes into exile, he says to Yahweh: ‘‘ From 
thy face I shall be hid”’; and similarly Job, wish- 
ing to die and go to Sheol, thinks that he will be 
free from the torments that Yahweh sends him. 
It is a great advance on this when Amos tells the 
sinful Jews that if they run into the sea, Yahweh 
will command Rahab, and he will bite them; and 
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if they try to escape to Sheol, from thence will 
Yahweh pluck them out. And the final conception, 
of one God, ruling heaven, earth, the seas, and 
Sheol as well, and ruling them all justly, is perhaps 
the highest religious conception yet reached by 
man, 


CHAPTER X 
‘MYTHS OF MIND’ 


WE now approach a class of myth of a different kind 
from those we have hitherto mainly dealt with. So 
far, apart from a few cases in which we have, more 
or less incidentally and digressively, touched on 
what we may call Myths of Mind, we have been 
speaking of the Myth proper—the story told to 
explain the phenomena of physical nature, or to 
answer questions, such as those dealing with re- 
production, which are likely to arise out of the 
contemplation of these phenomena. We now pass 
on to speak, all too inadequately, of another class— 
the Myth of Mind; which, indeed, has a double 
claim to be so called. In it we see the product of 
some really hard mental exertion on the part of our 
early ancestors; and we see also the product of 
hard thinking about themselves, or even reflection on 
their own reflections. What am I? Where did I 
come from ? What do I go to? What is this strange 
process (they may have not reached the stage of 
calling it thought) which goes on inside me, and also 
(as they believed) inside the animals and objects we 
see ? Of course the reasoning need not always have 
been consciously reflective. It was not always, 
probably, like the reasoning of a mathematician 
184 
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over a problem, or that of a chess-player over his 
next move.! It was often that sort of thinking 
which seems to think itself, and may be hard to 
distinguish from the reflex action of the mind. But 
there can be no doubt that sometimes it was worthy 
of being called scientific and ordered thought, like 
in kind to that of Archimedes about specific gravity, 
though inevitably less exact and far-reaching. 

Sometimes, again, it would border closely upon 
emotion; our minds being not always capable of 
acting in what Bacon called ‘ dry light "—that is, 
without being disturbed by prejudice and passion. 
More particularly would this be the case when a 
number of minds were working together, and when, 
by the infection which comes from contact, passion 
would gain the mastery over patience. To-day, in 
a political meeting, for example, who shall say where 
the careful weighing of argument ends, and passion 
begins ? A clever orator, in fact, always tries, like 
Antony in Julius Gaesar, to bear the distinction in 
mind, and, while rousing passion in his audience, to 
make them think they are reasoning when they are 
really only yielding to emotion. He understands 
the mob-mind, and acts upon it. 

It is of the probable working of this mob-mind 


1 Though that is also often sub-conscious. One of the 
greatest of mathematicians, Henri Poincaré, tells us that many 
of his most profound discoveries have come in flashes, when he 
has laid aside his work for some time, and is engaged in occupa- 
tions quite remote from mathematics. Many of us, in our little 
way, have noticed the same thing; and it is certain that some 
of the most astonishing combinations in chess have been made 
. by asort of intuition, the player being unable at the moment to 
say precisely why he made them. 


c 
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in early times that I wish to speak first, coming 
later to the investigating and comparing mind which 
is the beginning of science. We need not, for early 
man, postulate an orator: the mob, once assembled, 
is quite capable of developing this ‘ mind ’ by itself : 
and indeed there would seem to be hardly any limits 
to its powers in this way. To explain what I mean, 
I may tell an anecdote told me by a great anthropo- 
logist whom I will call Dr Smith—a man who goes 
out into the savage parts of the world collecting 
facts for the benefit of anthropological students at 
home. He has been in the wilds of New Guinea, 
picking up myths at first hand, and in fact there 
are few places, provided they are uncivilized, which 
he has not seen. This incident happened to him 
when he was visiting a Red Indian tribe in North 
America. He was a great friend of the chief of this 
tribe, and stayed repeatedly in his wigwam. Now 
first, remember that of all impassive people in the 
world, these Red Indians are the most impassive. 
They bear pain more calmly than an ancient Stoic, 
and, when tortured by the Spanish priests, have 
been known to bear all without a groan, and even 
to suggest to their tormentors other and wors 
torments. 
This; sachem, wishing to do Dr Smith a great 
favour, invited him toa religious service of the tribe ; 
and, as we may imagine, Dr Smith was only too 
willing to go. The assembly took place, I think, in 
a large wigwam. The whole tribe was there, except 
the women, and they all sat down on skins on the 
floor : the chief in the place of honour, and Dr Smith 
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next him. The pipe of peace was handed round; 
all smoked, and soon the place was full of the sacred 
incense. For an hour or more they smoked in 
absolute silence ; then the pipes were put out, and 
laid on the floor, each by each man. Still a dead 
silence—not a sound, except the sound of breathing. 
Dr Smith watched the scene with intense curiosity. 
Gradually, however, he noticed in the men an 
attitude of waiting—they were expecting something. 
Suddenly he observed that his friend the chief, the 
impassive stolid Red Indian, was trembling and 
sweating with excitement ; his eyes were fixed on 
the centre of the hut, and so were those of all present. 
All muscles were tense, all eyes were set. Dr Smith — 
says that this sense of strain, as of hounds held in 
leash, or of the stillness of a full tide before it rushes 
back, was the most impressive thing he ever saw. 
But for his rigid resolve to watch and note the 
phenomenon scientifically, he would have been 
drawn in himself. How long it lasted he could not 
say ; but suddenly, as of one accord, all saw. What 
they saw he could guess, but not know ; for he did 
not see it himself. Instantly all leapt to their feet, 
tomahawks were brandished, and a wild dance 
began. No longer silence, but a furious noise, as 
they leapt, rolled, cut themselves, and circled faster 
and faster round what they saw in the middle of the 
hut. The dance must have lasted hours; at the 
end, with one final leap, they all sank to the floor, 
utterly exhausted. The Vision had vanished ; and 
they could sleep. Now we know, in a fashion, what 
they saw. It was what Miss Jane Harrison calls the 
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Congregational God. They had hypnotized them- 
selves, and each other, until they saw what they 
were expecting to see. The Tribal Deity had 
appeared among them, and they had seen him.? 

Many will have read, and few who have read will 
have forgotten, one of the truest and most terrible 
short stories ever written—Grant Allen’s Rev. John 
Greedy. It tells of a converted negro from West 
Africa, trained here in England, who went back to 
convert his countrymen in Africa. But when he 
got there, he attended a ‘corroboree’, or sacred 
dance. The ‘congregational god’ came down, the 
tribe went mad, tom-toms were beaten, until at 
last the missionary threw off his European garb, and 
flung himself into the service with demonic frenzy. 
His English wife was a witness of the scene, and it 
broke her heart. 

But there is no need to go so far afield as Africa. 
Revival services in England show the same thing on 
a less ferocious scale. Things are done there which 
not one of the congregation would do if he were 
alone : and many people have seen things there that 
are all but miraculous. Among us cooler English 
people such things are quite common ; but among 
the Welsh and Cornish they are commoner still. 
Nor need it be in religious things only—at political 
meetings when Mr Lloyd George is speaking, at 
cricket matches when Hobbs is batting, at theatres 
when Mrs Siddons is acting, at the Scala when 


1 A somewhat similar story is told of the Hopi Indian Snake 
Dance in Arizona, by E. C. Oakden and Mary Sturt, in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine for January, 1927. 
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Mario is singing, at the concert-hall when Liszt is 
playing, these things happen; and, three or four 
thousand years ago, everyone of these heroes and 
heroines would have been a god or a goddess. On 
many occasions in Christian history such things have 
caused great trouble. Among the Corinthians these 
scenes happened constantly—people spoke with 
tongues, foamed at the mouth, prophesied; and 
St Paul was plainly embarrassed. He did not like 
it, for the heathen said they were mad ; and yet, as 
he confesses, he was more subject to the influences 
himself than any of them. A hundred years ago, 
the scenes of Corinth were re-enacted under that 
great but emotional preacher, Edward Irving. 
People went ‘mad’, as ‘sane ’ people thought : 
they spoke with tongues, and did very strange 
things indeed, which Irving thought were the acts 
of the Holy Spirit.t 

Bearing all this in mind, we are ready to consider 
the myth of Dionysus, a * congregational god’ if 
ever there was one. We learn much about him from 
the famous but very curious play of Euripides, 
called the Bacche, which the English reader can 
study for himself in Mr Gilbert Murray’s translation. 
As usual, any number of separate strands go to make 
up the thread of the tale. Or rather I should say 
tales, for almost every district of Greece had its own 
tale about Dionysus. 

First, he is clearly the god of the vine. He was the 


1 Compare Demosthenes’ description of the rites of Sabaz- 
ius (a Phrygian god identified with Dionysus), in the oration on 
the Crown, section 259 (translated by Kennedy). 
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son of Zeus and Semelé: Zeus appeared to Semelé in 
the form of thunder and lightning, and Dionysus 
was born. This is the mythical representation of 
the vine as fed by rain-storms. Like Romulus and 
Moses, he was put in a chest and thrown into the 
sea, which carried him safely to Laconia, and there 
he was brought up by the sea-goddess Ino. But also, 
of course, he was represented as brought up on 
Mount Nysa—this is a myth to explain his name. 
Unfortunately there were at least five mountains of 
the name, everyone of which claimed him, wor- 
shipped him, and cultivated the vine in his honour. 
When he grew up, Heré, jealous of Semelé, threw 
him into a state of madness, in which condition he 
wandered over the whole earth. Wherever he 
appeared, strange things happened. In Syria, King 
Damascus opposed the worship of the god, and 
refused to allow the vine to be introduced, whereupon 
Dionysus flayed him alive. So in India, he was long 
opposed by Kings and people, who did not like the 
effects that followed his appearance. In Phrygia 
he met the Hittite goddess Cybelé. We find, in fact, 
a striking likeness between the rites of Cybelé, as 
described by Sayce, Wright, and other students of 
the Hittite civilization, and the rites of Dionysus. 
A very remarkable modern novel, Mr Fielding’s 
Deep Currents, describes the Cybelé-rites as practised 
even to-day ; and no one can read that book without 
being struck by the parallel to the Dionysiac rites 
of Greece. 

The god crossed the Tigris on a tiger—this may 
be an ‘etymological’ strand in the myth—and 
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henceforward he is constantly represented as driving 
tigers. But it was when he came to Thrace that he 
met with the strongest opposition as well as with the 
most eager welcome : and it was probably in Thrace 
that Euripides watched the ceremonies with a 
strange mixture of sympathy and repulsion, of poetic 
acceptance and philosophic doubt. The populace 
welcomed him; and extraordinary scenes followed 
—‘corybantic’ dances, wild shrieks, mad song ; 
and Lycurgus, the king of the country, expelled 
Dionysus and threw the Bacchantés into prison. 
Dionysus took refuge in the sea, with the sea-goddess 
Thetis. But the land was barren, no tree would 
bear, and no corn would grow. Lycurgus himself 
went mad, and killed his own son, whom he took for 
a vine. But the barrenness still lasted, and Bacchus 
declared that it would last till Lycurgus died. 
Whereupon the Edonians seized Lycurgus, and 
threw him into chains; Bacchus returned, and had 
him torn to.pieces by horses. All this is told by 
Homer, but much more is added by later writers. 
The ‘tearing to pieces’ will occur at once to the 
reader as part of other myths, and is almost 
certainly of similar origin. Like Osiris and John 
Barleycorn, the god must be battered, ground, or 
pulverized ; and the tearing of the king suggests 
that those scholars are right who believe that the 
king is, in a sense, the god himself. 

Next, according to the saga, he came to Thebes, 
and there the same thing happened again: this is , 
the story immortalized by Euripides. All the 
women followed him, and went out with him to 
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Mount Citheron, to celebrate the terrible rites ; 
and once again we hear of the wild dances and raving 
Bacchantés. Pentheus, King of Thebes, refused to 
welcome him as a god, and tried to put the madness 
down. He set out for the mountain to check the 
disorders, but the Bacchic herd turned on him, led 
by his own mother Agavé, who took him for a wild 
beast ; they tore him to pieces, and rushed back to 
the dance, Agavé in mad triumph carrying the head 
of her own son. It was this awful scene which was 
acted in Parthia before the King after the defeat of 
Crassus; the actor of Agavé came rushing in, 
carrying the head of the Roman general, and flung 
it down at the king’s feet. 

By this time Bacchus was seen to be a god; but 
opposition did not cease. There were prohibitionists 
everywhere. In Argos no less a man than Perseus 
refused to receive him, though he is said to have been 
reconciled at last. On his journey to Tuscany, as 
all know, the sailors mocked him; Dionysus 
changed the masts into serpents, filled the ship with 
ivy, frightened the mariners into the sea, and 
changed them into dolphins. The story of his 
finding Ariadné in Naxos after her desertion by 
Theseus, seems to mean that he was regarded as 
introducing the vine into that island. 

So many are these myths, that the writers in the 
Dictionaries of Mythology, after giving ten or a 
dozen, remark that they have not reproduced half. 
All, however, seem alike to be mainly myths trying 
to account for the introduction of the vine into 
different countries, and for the strange effects that 
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wine has on people, which, of course, would seem to 
primitive peoples the clear work of a deity. For 
Dionysus is not only the Congregational God, nor 
merely the god of the vine ; he is also the wine-god, 
the god of the product of the tree, which is an element 
- in the social life whose power is but too well known. 
We are reminded of the Hebrew Noah, or rather of 
one of the two heroes confounded under that name. 
Noah is the Flood-hero, like Hasisadra, but he is 
also the wine-hero; as is shown by the curious 
story of his drunkenness, and by the tale that when 
he was born his father called him Noah, or Comfort, 
because as the Wine-spirit ‘this same should 
comfort us, though God had cursed the ground te 
Tired of the labour of weeding and ploughing, men 
found solace in the harvest-feast, and social pleasure 
in the wine-cup. 

The king, being the god, represents the seed that 
must be scattered before it will grow. The vine- 
tree is broken into a thousand seeds, which in their 
turn produce a thousand others. In this connection 
we remember that the worshippers of Orpheus— 
the patron of song—were, aS we might expect, also 
worshippers of Bacchus. Any public-house will 
supply the reason. But Orpheus, as we have 
already remarked, was torn in pieces like Pen- 
theus and Lycurgus ; like Osiris and Attis and 
Adonis. 

I have myself not the slightest doubt that in 
their wild revels Agavé and her fellow-Bacchantés 
actually saw the god, as Dr Smith’s Indians, without 
any more potent drug than tobacco, saw theirs. So 
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in Madras, it is said, the crowd sees the plant 
growing in the pot till it becomes a tree. They are 
hypnotized. Buta clever European took a photo- 
graph of the plant. The apparatus was not 
hypnotized, and showed the plant still as it was 
at first, though every man in the crowd swore 
he had seen it growing. Nothing is less to be 
believed than the statement “I saw it with my 
own eyes.” 

I pass now from the Congregational God to 
myths which show more individual and deliberate 
reflection. It must have been late in the life of the 
world when men began to think about the soul. 
Perhaps the idea would come by the sight of death. 
The man looked the same as before, but he was not 
the same. Something had gone from him. At 
first, as we know from the beliefs still existing in 
savage countries, they thought the man was pretend- 
ing, ‘having them on’, ‘ pulling their legs’: he 
was still alive, but did not want them to think so. 
They did not dare to approach him, lest he should try 
some trick. But, after perhaps centuries, they saw 
that death was a reality ; something, they knew not 
what, had gone out of the man. There were various 
guesses as to what it was that was missing. If the 
man was killed, they saw the blood—he had lost 
that, quite plainly. Therefore as the Old Testament 
has it: “the blood was the life”’ ; and that is why 
one must never drink blood: it is life. Nay, it is 
still living. When Cain killed Abel, the voice of his 
brother’s blood cried to Yahweh from the ground: 
it sank into the earth, and the earth didn’t like it, 
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and told Yahweh. “ Blood,’ as Mephistopheles 
said to Faust, “is a very mysterious kind of juice ”’ 
(Blut ist ein ganz besonderer Saft). 

But if the man had died a straw-death—if he had 
had the disgrace of not being killed in battle, but 
died on the straw at home—what then had gone from 
him? With fear and trembling—for he might be 

_ playing them a dirty trick—they drew near, ready 
to run at any sign. They touched him. He was 
cold. Ah, heat was what had left him! Therefore, 
by their simple subtraction, they decided that life 
was heat—as, indeed, in a sense, it is. Hence arose 
all those innumerable myths of souls as fire. Inside 
all of us is a flame, which, while we live, is alight, 
and when it goes out, we die. The thing has become 
now a mere metaphor—“ Out, out, brief candle’’, 
says Macbeth. “‘ Put out the light, and then put 
out the light’’, says Othello. “If I quench thee, 
thou flaming minister, I can once more thy faded 
light relume, should I repent me ; but once put out 
thy light, thou cunningest pattern of excelling 
nature, I know not where is that Promethean heat 
that can thy light relume.” So, in The Blessed 
Damozel: “the souls mounting up to God went by 
her like thin flames.” But to primitive man it was 
no metaphor, no poetical fancy—it was literally 
+ true’. 

But men, after touching or perhaps before, began 
to listen’: and they listened, and heard nothing, 


1 It is important to notice that to Homer the bodies were 
men’s selves, and the souls mere phantoms or shadows. The 
wrath of Achilles killed the selves, and sent the souls to Hades. 
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The man did not breathe. Again they did their 
subtraction. He had been alive, and he breathed. 
He was dead, and he did not breathe. Therefore 
breath, wind, was the soul, the life: and probably 
every mythology exhibits this idea. Almost every 
language, also, shows the same thing: a hundred 
times we cannot tell whether the Hebrew ‘ ruach’ 
means wind or soul. “ He maketh his angels winds, 
his ministers a flaming fire.’ The margin reads 
“spirits”? for “‘ winds’’—which is right? The 
same doubt arises often with the Greek Pneuma, 
and with the Latin ‘ spiritus’. Thus wind and soul 
are the same; and half the creation-myths tell how 
the god made man of clay, or dust, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a 
living soul—a thing of wind. In that wonderful 
104th Psalm, we read of the beasts and birds; 
“Thou takest away their breath [their ‘ ruach’], 
they gasp, and return to their dust’: ie. they are 
like the clay or dust-man before God breathed his 
‘ruach’ into them. 

But if soul is wind, then to early logicians wind is 
soul; and the wind is most emphatically alive: it 
shrieks, sings, and talks. But it also flies, and 
therefore it is a bird. And in almost all nations the 
soul is a bird, and is often seen leaving the body in 
that shape. Hence, in many countries, when a man 
is ill, the great object is to prevent the bird from , 
escaping. His friends therefore stuff up keyholes, 
doors, windows, and even the nose and mouth of 
the unhappy sufferer, with effects usually the 
opposite of what is desired. The bird, in fact, is the 
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symbol of everything that is unsubstantial, invisible, 
and swift of movement. ‘‘ Curse not the King, no, 
not in thy thought, and curse not the rich in thy 
bed chamber ”’, says Ecclesiastes ; “for a bird of the 
air shall carry the voice, and that which hath wings 
shall tell the matter”: i.e. thought will betray 
thought. We still say: ‘‘A little bird told me”, 
when we mean we have learnt, or suspected, in a 
mysterious fashion. In the old nursery-tale of the 
step-mother and the little girl, when the child has 
been murdered, she goes out through the chimney, 
and changes into a bird. Hence, I doubt not, 
the innumerable stories, of which Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses contains a hundred only, of girls and 
youths changed into birds—Scylla into a sea- 
mew, Ceyx and Alcyoné into petrels and halcyons, 
Procné, Tereus, and Philomel into hoopoes and 
nightingales.* 

But there is more in death than this. The man 
does not really die. He lives on, in a kind of 
shadowy. existence, for he appears in dreams. You 


1 It is this belief, more or less consciously realized, which 
lies at the root of the famous last words of the Emperor Hadrian 
to his soul : é 

““ Animula, vagula, blandula, 
Hospes comesque corporis, 
Quae nunc abibis in loca, 
Pallidula, rigida, nudula, 
Nec, ut soles, dabis| iocos ? ”’ 


(‘“ Soul of mine, pretty one, flitting one, 
Guest and partner of my clay, 
Whither wilt thou fly away, 

Pallid one, rigid one, naked one, 
Never again, as of old, to play ?”) 
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see him, but you cannot touch him. Afneas, in 
Hades, sees his father : 

Ter conatus ibi collo dare brachia circum ; 

Ter, frustra comprensa, manus effigit imago : 

Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno.* 
Such dreams, by a natural self-hypnosis, would be 
likely to come when the survivor was lying near the 
tomb or house of the dead ; and stories of this kind 
are very common. In Nyal’s Saga a man passing by 
the howe? of the hero Gunnar, heard the dead man 
singing. In Flatey-book we read how the boy 
Hallbjorn Hali longed to be a poet, but the gift of 
song was denied him. Now a great poet or skald 
named Thorleif had:died, and was buried in a howe 
near by ; and it came into Hallbjorn’s mind that if he 
could sleep on the howe something of the old poet’s 
skill. would come to him. So he came and lay down 
on the house, and tried to make a song in honour of 
Thorleif, but, forasmuch as he was no skald nor had 
the devices of skaldship, no verse would come, save 
only these words: “Here lies the man—’’. More 
than this he gat not. Now one night, as often, he 
was lying on the howe, and the same thought as 
often came into his mind, to make a poem in honour 
\ of the howe-dweller. So it happed that he fell 
asleep, and after that saw he that the howe opened, 
and a man came out, tall and well to look on. He 

1 Thrice did he strive to fold it in embrace, 


Thrice, vainly grasped, the phantom scaped his hands, 
Like the light winds, or like a fleeting dream. 

2 A howe, a barrow, or a cairn, is the hill or heap of earth 
or stones in which a hero is buried: usually with his favourite 
horse, weapon, or instrument : a sailor with his ship, a musician 
with his harp, a warrior with his sword. 
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drew near, and said: “‘ There liest thou Hallbjorn, 
and wouldst fain do that which is not given thee, to 
make a poem in my praise. And so stands the case, 
that either thou shalt gain thy wish, and then be 
the greatest of poets; or thou shalt fail, and then 
needest thou to come here no more. Lo, I will say 
a verse before thee, and if, when thou wakest, thou 
canst say it, then shalt thou be a poet and gain 
glory before many chiefs.” Then he drew out the 
lad’s tongue, and spake a verse, beginning : 

«¢ Here lies the man, since time began, the best of poets 

me he sang the rafters rang with triumph and 

with glee.’ 

“Take heed, remember these lines, and then shalt 
thou be the best of skalds.” So saying, he turned 
away, and entered the howe, which straightway 
' closed upon him ; but Hallbjorn waked and seemed 
to see his shoulders just as he entered. And he 
remembered the verses, and straightway went home 
and told what had befallen. And from that day forth 
he was the best of skalds, and went from land to 
land singing his verses, and gained great glory from 
many chiefs, and rich gifts. 

The same story is told by Bede about Czdmon. 
So many tales of the kind, indeed, are found in all 
places that Herbert Spencer and others have ima- 
agined the whole belief in spirit, soul, and immor- 
tality to arise from such dreams.1 But we have 


1 Tt has been observed that in old stories of dreams the gods 
rarely appear: it is heroes that are seen. This seems to point 
to the sight, in dreams, of departed friends. The Greeks had a 
goddess, Brizo, who sent and interpreted dreams, 
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seen often already that one motive will hardly ever 
account for any single myth, and much less for a 
belief that is found almost everywhere. Still, I 
doubt not that Spencer is right in thinking that 
many myths come from dreams. 

If the soul was so light and airy, it might fly 
away at any moment ; and, as we have seen, strange 
precautions were taken to keep it—some, very 
dubious ones. One way of doing it was to tie 
several lives together. To this Frazer has devoted a 
chapter of his Folklore in the Old Testament. The 
incident on which he mainly dwells is the famous 
story of Abigail and David. When David has 
spared the life of Nabal (though Nabal is his name 
and folly is with him), Abigail says: “‘ And though 
man be risen up to pursue thee, and to seek thy soul, 
yet the soul of my lord shall be bound up in the 
bundle of life with Yahweh thy god, and the souls 
of thy enemies shall he sling out as from the hollow 
of a sling.” This implies that the soul was detach- 
able, and might at any moment be loosed from the 
body ; therefore one had to be careful to keep it 
tied up with those of the clan. Thus, when an 
explorer was photographing some Esquimaux, when 
the chief saw the figures in the camera, he said to the © 
people: “ He has got all your souls in his box”’; 
whereupon there was a great panic, and all hastened 
to their homes. A camera or a packet of photo- 
graphs is a box of souls, packed for transport like 
sardines in a tin. 

Thus, when a savage is about to travel on a 
dangerous journey, he takes his soul out, and puts 
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it in a safe place, precisely as in Shakespeare’s 
time, on a similar occasion, the man handed over his 
property to a trusty friend. In Celebes, when, men 
change houses, the danger is considered great ; 
therefore the priest collects all the souls of a family 
in a bag, and keeps them safely till the dangerous 
period is over. In the same country, when a woman 
is about to have a child, her soul is handed in a piece 
of iron to the doctor, and he keeps it till the child is 
born and the danger is over. Should he lose it, she 
would die. In Australia, the souls are carefully 
packed in bundles of sticks, and put away in caves, 
which are most jealously guarded from enemies. 
So, when Abigail said the soul of David would be 
bound in a bundle with Yahweh, she meant that his 
soul would be packed away in the safest of all 
places. 

This idea, and the corresponding practices, lasted 
in Israel till a much later time than that of David. 
Take that curious passage in Ezekiel, xiii. 17-21 : 
“ And thou, son of man, set thy face against the 
daughters of thy people, which prophesy out of their 
own heart; and prophesy thou against them, and 
say, Thus saith Yahweh Elohim, Woe to the women 
that sew fillets upon all elbows, and make kerchiefs 
for the head of persons of every stature to hunt 
souls ! Will ye hunt the souls of my people, and save 
souls alive for yourselves? And ye have profaned 
me among my people for handfuls of barley and for 
pieces of bread, to slay the souls that should not die, 
and to save the souls alive that should not live, by 
your lying to my people that hearken unto lies. 
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Wherefore, thus saith Yahweh Elohim, Behold, I 
am against your fillets, wherewith ye hunt the souls, 
and I will tear them from your arms, and I will let 
the souls which ye hunt go free like birds. Your 
kerchiefs also will I tear, and deliver my people out 
of your hand, and they shall no more be in your 
hand to be hunted; and ye shall know that I am 
Yahweh.” 

Here we have, plain as daylight, the idea that 
souls could be caught in handkerchiefs, and tied in 
bands round the elbows, exactly as the sorcerers of 
Danger Island in the Pacific set up snares round 
houses, to catch the souls of those within, so that 
they sickened and died. In Mary Kingsley’s 
Travels in West Africa we hear of witches who thus 
caught souls in butterfly-nets, and made quite a 
decent living by selling them back to the rightful 
owners. In Celebes sorcerers always accompany an 
army, and entice the souls of the enemy into sea- 
shells ; after which the enemy is helpless. 

In the third chapter of Isaiah is a portentous list 
of the ornaments carried about by the fashionable 
women of the time, who went “‘ walking and mincing, 
and making a tinkling with their feet”: their 
veils, rings, turbans, nose-jewels, bracelets, all come 
in for vigorous condemnation. We can imagine 
what he would have said to-day. But among these 
are “houses of the soul”’, little boxes or reticules 
in which they kept either their own souls or those of 
their lovers, for safety. They were, in fact, walking 
wagons of charms, amulets, and mascots: and chief 
among their amulets was this little box, carefully 
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scented, in which the breath of life was kept. Woe 
to them if the scent escaped, except into their own 
noses ! 

From thinking about souls, primitive man passed 
to think about still more tenuous and impalpable 
things : he began to trench, timidly and uncertainly, 
upon the realm of Abstraction. It was, of course, 
inevitable that this realm should for long elude him, 
and that when he did begin to conceive it, he should 
view it in terms of the ‘solid’ world with which he 
was familiar: that, in fact, he should personify as 
freely as he had ever done. Having seen a baby, 
men would dimly think of Birth ; having seen a dead 
man, they would form some sort of notion of Death : 
put both Birth and Death would be actual walking 
beings, with which a Heracles could wrestle, or which 
could be bound with spells, nay tied with chains. 
As men proceeded further, they would advance 
from facts to causes, from judgments to reasons ; 
and here, we cannot doubt, they were long held up 
as children are before a difficult sum. They would 
ask why they were born, why they died, why this or 
that happened to them ; and in process of years they 
hit upon two great causes, Fate or Destiny, and 
Fortune; Ananké and Tyché, Weird and Luck, 
Fatum and Fortuna, Kismet or Doom and Chance. 
Often, of course, these were but two names for the 
same person or abstraction—but I do not think 
even the Romans, till very late in their history, 
reached the idea of a pure abstraction—all things 
were persons. You have only to think of a capricious 
Fate, and you get Fortune; you have only to think 
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of an unalterable chance, and you get Doom or 
Destiny. 

Doom is of course threefold: for there are three 
times, Past, Present, and Future. Thus our ancestors 
had three Weirds ; Urd, or Was, the Past, Verdandi, 
or Becoming, the Present, Skuld, or Shall, the Future. 
The Greeks had Clotho, Atropos, and Lachesis, all 
making but one Moira (Divider or Assigner), or one 
Ananké or Necessity. What they decide cannot be 
avoided : a man must dvee his weird, endure his fate. 
Thus, when the Three Weird Sisters met Macbeth, 
his fate was sealed. By this idea our ancestors 
explained the strange actions or fates of a man: 
he had to do it, because Weird willed it: he had to 
suffer it, because Weird would have it so. “ OfE? 
says the Old English poem called The Wanderer : 

“ Oft the lonely one longeth for grace, 
Mercy from the Mighty One, though mirthless in mind 

Doomed is he to travel the watery ways, 


' Stir with his hands the hoary sea, 
Tread the exile’s path. Weird is full stubborn.” 


Gisli, as we saw, is brave and honourable, but he 
must be an outlaw and perish, for’ Weird has so 
willed it. On the other hand, Gunnar, in Njal’s 
Saga, does not die at the first attack, nor at the 
second, for it was not fated that he should fall as yet. 
Similarly with the Arabs—when death comes, it is 
Kismet and must be borne. 

It was not, I should think, for a long time that 
men began to be troubled about reconciling this 
idea with the rule of the gods. If Fate decided 
everything, we should ask: ‘ Where do the gods 
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come in?’ But I think the primitive man did not 
fret his mind with contradictions: he took things 
as they came. If lightning destroyed his house, he 
would say at one time that Thor or Zeus had done it, 
at another that Moira or Weird had willed it, and 
anyone who knows how incompatibles can dwell in 
our own minds for years without troubling us will see 
that for centuries early man might call the gods all- 
powerful and yet say that Fate decided everything. 
Later, however, they began to think, and they 
generally solved the question in favour of Fate. 
“Who ”’, say the chorus in Prometheus : 
‘‘ Who then is steersman of Necessity ? 
The threefold Fates and ever-mindful Furies. 
Is Zeus then weaker than these mindful Powers 2 
Ay, and he cannot ’scape his destiny.” 
The same solution came to our own ancestors. 
Odin, Thor, Tiu, and all the other gods were the 
sport of destiny. Their hour was approaching, and 
they knew it. The Twilight of the Gods was drawing 
ever nearer: Odin alone knew when it would come, 
for he had learnt the secret from Mimir’s well. 
There is a story which some people explain as dealing 
with Odin. When Olaf Tryggvason was driving 
out the old gods, there came one day to his court an 
aged minstrel, who said his name was Norna-gest, 
_the guest of the Fates. He sang of Sigurd and Regin, 
of Angantyr and Halfdane, as if he had known them. 
When he had finished, the king asked him to tell his 
story. ‘‘ Three hundred years old am I”’, said he. 
“When I was born, the Norns came, and the first 
promised me the rule of the world, the second the 
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gift of song, but the third said I should live only while 
the brand in the hearth was unconsumed. Where- 
upon the other two thrust her forth, and drew the 
brand from the fire. Ihaveit now. But I am weary 
and would die, wherefore, O king, since thou willest 
to give me a gift, give me the best—put the brand 
into the fire, and let me die.’”’ And the king gave 
him the best of the gifts. As the brand burnt itself 
away, the fire of Odin’s life went gently out. This, 
as we at once see, is the Northern setting of the myth 
of Meleager, which the English reader can study in 
the marvellous setting of Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Galydon: and I might have used it as an illustration 
of life considered as a flame. 

The gods, then, are the slaves of Fate. One day, 
Olaf Tryggvason, the deadly enemy of the ‘old 
way’, was in his ship the Long Serpent, when he 
spied a man afar off in a boat. He bade his rowers 
overtake him; and, though they were in the most 
famous ship that ever was built, they were hours 
before they caught him. When they drew near, 
Thor, for it was he, said: “ If my brother had been 
with me, you would never have overtaken me; but 
Weird will have her will’’; drove his foot through 
the bottom of the boat, and sank beneath the 
waters. 

It was long before the idea of the Norns faded, if 
indeed it has ever entirely faded, before the sun of 
Christianity. Calvinism, one of the most logical and 
powerful forms of Christian belief, holds the same 
idea, though it has substituted for the unchanging 
Atropos the immutable will of God. And he must 
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be strangely blind who does not see that the idea 
of Luck or Chance is still perhaps the most all- 
pervading of human beliefs. With a curiously 
confused fancy that, while Luck will have her way 
you can still in a fashion foresee her caprices or 
circumvent her designs, men still risk their money, 
their lives, or their happiness on their guesses at the 
will of a blind goddess whom they cannot see. 

There are other blind deities. No sooner had men 
begun to have property, than they noticed that 
wealth by no means always followed virtue, nor 
even always the strict observance of religious rites. 
Job was assuredly not the first to say : “‘ Wherefore 
do the wicked live, grow old, and wax mighty in 
power ? Their bull gendereth and faileth not ; their 
cow calveth, and casteth not her calf.” To such 
questions one answer was that Wealth, Plutus, was 
blind, and could not see the sort of people to whom 
he gave his riches. I doubt not that this myth arose 
in two stages: first, the idea of wealth was personi- 
fied, and then the blindness was superadded as an 
afterthought. 

The idea of a guardian deity of house and person is 
perhaps of like or allied origin. As the conception of 
a family arose—which, I imagine, was a generaliza- 
tion of considerable complexity—it would give rise 
to a personifying conception, as of some god or totem 
who was the common ancestor, or later, of some deity 
in whom the family was, so to speak, summed up. 
Thus would be developed the Lares and Penates, 
who not only were the gods of the house, but were 
the house: the Vestas or hearth-deities ; the tribal 
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gods ; and, at the other end of the scale, the geniuses 
or personal gods, who protected you and were you. 
To these the boy was dedicated from his birth, and - 
they watched over him through life. Of these perhaps 
the most interesting are the Persian ‘ fravashis’, 
who, adopted into Judaism, became the well-known 
‘angels’. Thus Christ speaks of the ‘angels’ of 
little children, and Peter, appearing from prison at 
the gate of Mary’s house, was supposed to be his own 
angel. In the Book of Daniel we have the “ angels ”’ 
of kingdoms, and “ Michael the Prince” as the 
angel of Judza. 

When for any reason the house or the city was 
broken up, the Lares had to depart with it. Thus we 
have already seen that, after the fall of Troy, 
7Eneas took with him the ‘household gods’ to 
make a new settlement: and the reader may re- 
member that when Ingolf started from Norway for 
Iceland, he carried with him the ‘sacred pillars’, 
that is, the images of Thor and Odin which stood at 
the head of his “ high-seat’’. - When he drew near 
to the promised land, he threw these images over- 
board, and where they touched the shore, there he 
knew it was the divine will that he should set up his 
homestead.! Sometimes the gods deserted a house 
because the inhabitants had ceased to believe in 
them. Such an incident is mentioned in one of the 

1 When Ingimund was about to change his home, says 
Vatnsdale Saga, he shut up three Finns in a room (Finns, to the 
Scandinavians, were the chief of sorcerers). The three Finns 
slept for three days, sending their souls on a journey. When 
they awoke, they described the place they had seen; wherefore 


Ingimund went in search of it, found it in Vatnsdale, and settled 
there. 
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most touching and beautiful of Icelandic tales, the 
Thattr, or Short Story, of Thidrandi. At the time 
when Christianity was first coming to Iceland, Hall, 
a great chief, was living at a place called the ‘ Side’. 
His best-beloved son was Thidrandi, who was indeed 
beloved by all. But one night Thidrandi was 
mysteriously slain ; and the seer Thorhall told Hall 
that the slaying had been done by the ‘ Disir’ or 
goddesses, who, knowing that Hall would soon 
cease to worship them, had thus avenged themselves 
beforehand. “ The better Disir”’, said he, ‘‘ sought 
to help him, but were as yet not strong enough.” 
Now Hall was so sore grieved by his son’s death that 
he could no longer dwell at the Side, and fared 
_ thence to a house at Cross-water. And it was, some 
time later, that Thorhall the seer was at Cross- 
water, and as he looked out of the windows he saw 
in a vision all the ghosts, and fetches, and warlocks 
of the Side, both small and great, departing thence 
in haste, and making ‘ flitting-day ’. Nor was it long 
thereafter that there came great tidings: Christ 
was being preached in the land and Hall joined 
himself to the new things. 


CHAPTER XI 
TWIN MYTHS 


I Now come to one of the most interesting sources 
of myth and saga, the common, but none the less 
astonishing, phenomenon of twinship. One of the 
most diligent investigators of these myths is Dr 
Rendel Harris, in whose Dioscurism, Boanerges, and 
other works many of them will be found collected, 
explained, and illustrated with Dr Harris’s usual 
learning and ingenuity. But no one can read far in 
folk-story without being able to supply some 
examples for himself. 

I should suppose it was not very late in. the 
rational life of men before the phenomenon of twin- 
ship would strike them, and its strangeness call for 
explanation. Ofcourse they would know that among 
animals two, or more, at a birth are the rule rather 
than the exception ; but among human beings twins 
are rare, and to savages the rare is the mysterious, 
nay the dangerous. Virgil, we may remember, 
speaks of the twin sons of Daucus as exceedingly 
like each other, indistinguishable to their brothers, 
and “ a pleasing source of mistake to their parents ”’. 
Not so to earlier generations—the mistake was a 
terror. How could two be born of one father ? 
Iwo fathers were obviously concerned. And the 
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step was not long to the assumption that one of the 
fathers must be a god or a demon. How then to 
deal with the children? The customs varied in 
different tribes, though the causes were the same. 
In some countries the erring mother was, and still is, 
driven out of the tribe with the child that is, by lot 
or otherwise, decided to be the changeling. Some- 
times she is drowned, hanged, or beheaded, and the 
child strangled. Sometimes—and often in the very 
next tribe—the thing is regarded as a great honour ; 
the child is worshipped as a god, and the mother 
highly respected. 

Twins are usually alike—that is, as I have so often 
said, to savage minds they are the same. You have 
all met twins whom it is hard to tell apart. I re- 
member at school several pairs of twins. One pair 
was so much alike that, if one were bowled out early 
at cricket, and the other got a good many runs, 
after the interval the unlucky one would go in and 
finish the innings of the lucky one, nobody ever 
noticing the difference. 

Hence, as the name 7s the person, the twins must 
have the same name: otherwise the sameness will be 
distorted by a flagrant contradiction. In the Saga 
of Hervor, from which I have already drawn the 
story of Tyrfing the magic sword, we hear that 
Arngrim had twelve sons—two of whom were twins. 
Sure enough they were both called Hadding, and 
between them they did the work of one, because they 
were born together and were the youngest. To 
make up, the eldest did the work of two. (They are 
plainly adumbrations of the stars, the Haddings 
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being Castor and Pollux.) Even so late as Shake- 
speare’s Comedy of Errors, we have the twin masters 
both called Antipholus, and the twin servants both 
called Dromio. In Bede’s Ecclesiastical History we 
hear of twins both called Ewald. Later, when the ~ 
inconvenience of this custom had become manifest, 
they were given names that were similar, but not 
quite the same: rhyming, or at least with one 
syllable similar.! Thus, to take but a few examples 
out of many, we find Yama and Yami in Hindu 
mythology, Romulus (or rather Romus) and his 
twin Remus in Roman legend; Huppim and 
Muppim in the Book of Genesis; the Roman gods 
of birth Mutunus and Tutunus ; in Christian legend 
Florus and Laurus, Protasius and Gervasius, 
Speusippus and Menippus, and the twin cobbler- 
martyrs, so well known from Shakespeare, Crispin 
and Crispinian, whose day, the 25th of October, was 
rendered ever memorable as the day of the battle of 
Agincourt. In the Volsunga Saga we are told that 
Volsung had ten sons and one daughter; the two 
eldest were Sigmund and his twin-sister Signy. It is 
not impossible that the two famous Old-English 
saints, Ced and Chad, Cedd and Ceadda, were twins. 
Equally famous are St Paul’s friends, Tryphena and 
Tryphosa (two feminines of the same masculine 
word), whom he greets in the Epzsile to the Romans. 

This is the converse of what we have so often 
observed, in the Bible and elsewhere, that when the 


1 In the story of Geirmund Hell-skin, given at the beginning 
of Vigfusson’s Sturlunga Saga, we hear that the twin sons of 
King Hjor were called Geirmund and Hamund, both with the 
surname Hell-skin. 
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person is changed his name is changed. Jacob 
wrestles with a god, and is changed by the struggle : 
therefore he is called no longer Jacob but Israel. 
Abram is to be the father of many nations, therefore 
his name is changed to Abraham. Simon the 
Apostle makes a striking declaration of belief in 
Christ—therefore his name is to be Peter or the 
Stone. Romulus is taken to heaven, and thence- 
forward is called Quirinus ; Odin takes a new name 
for every one of his remarkable changes; nay, we 
have seen already that almost everything has two 
names according as it is looked at from the point of 
view of the gods or from that of men. If a man is 
two, he must have two names. On the other hand, 
if two men are one, they must have but one name 
between them. Thus, for centuries, probably, after 
the mystical reason for the custom was forgotten, 
the habit of marking the similarity of twins by some 
similarity in the name, was kept up. Perhaps, even 
in the case of names that look totally unlike, such as 
Castor and Pollux, Perez and Zerah, there is a like- 
ness we cannot now see: indeed some people think 
that, by an obscure pun, these pairs meant the same. 
And, even when no such thing can be suspected, the 
twins are usually spoken of in pairs, so as to keep a 
kind of unity of name. Thus in Homer, Phorbas 
and Augeias, the twin sons of Actor and Molioné, 
are spoken of now as the Actorione, the two Actor- 
sons, now as Molione, the two Molioné-sons. 

But more important for our purposes than the 
names are the myths that sprang from twinship. 
And first, we may mention the mystical relation 
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between twins on earth and twins in the sky: for, 
as I may say for the twentieth time, like things are 
the same. Just as, in the old medicine, if you were 
too hot, or too moist, the doctors practised not on 
you but on the heat and moisture of the universe, 
so, if twins appeared on earth, the parents looked to 
the twins in heaven for the reason. Thus the Had- 
dings, being twins, must, like the twin-planets, be 
two in a set of twelve brethren. Sigmund and Signy, 
though perhaps real human beings at first, must 
gather to them starry influences. In the case of 
Castor and Pollux, it is almost impossible now to tell 
the difference between the lads and the stars: 
Horace calls them indifferently the brothers of 
Helen and the shining stars. The myth runs that 
they suffered from the depredations of another pair 
of twins, Idas and Lynceus—both, be it noted, 
famous for keenness of sight. In the fight that 
ensued, Castor (the mortal) was killed by Idas, 
Pollux (the immortal) killed Lynceus. Zeus then 
slew Idas with a thunderbolt, and transferred 
Castor and Pollux to the sky. In memory of these 
two princes, the two kings of Sparta always carried 
to war images of the Dioscuri. Note that this battle 
between pairs of twins shows that the next door 
neighbours of the Spartans also went in for twin- 
worship, and the battle symbolizes the conflict 
between two similar cults in neighbouring districts. 

But beyond this, twins have an almost bewildering 
variety of functions, according to the point from 
which you choose to view them. Naturally—and 
this we shall see more clearly before we have finished 
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—they presided over births. As mystical pairs, 
they had to do with the making of yokes for a pair 
of oxen or a pair of horses—indeed they are often 
called the Double-yoked or the Double-yokers. 
They were charioteers, for chariots were two-horsed, 
as the Actorione, of whom I spoke just now, were 
charioteers. They were also, for an obscure reason, 
usually stone-masons, builders, or stone-cutters. 
Romulus and Remus built Rome, Amphion and 
Zethus Thebes; and half the twins of myth built 
temples. But more than all, as we saw above, we 
find in almost every case that one of the twins is 
human and the other divine or devilish—a distinc- 
tion without a difference in primitive times : or else, 
though more rarely, both are divine. Djanus and 
Djana—Janus and Diana, sky-god and sky-goddess 
—another aspect of Jove and Juno, are both divine. 
Phoebus and Phcebé, the sun and the moon, are both 
divine. Romulus, on the other hand, is divine, 
Remus human; but in a way Remus is half-divine 
too, for he still survives as San Remo in the Church 
calendar. Remus, like Castor, is killed ; Romus 
is translated to heaven, and becomes the god Quir- 
inus: like Idas, he is apparently killed by lightning, 
but really made a god. The twins Castor and 
Pollux, or, if one prefers the Greek name, Poly- 
deuces, are still known in the Church as Castoulus 
and Polyeuctes, and the great French dramatist 
Corneille wrote a sacred drama on their martyrdom. 
These have the same characteristics. Castor is 
human, and is killed ; Polydeuces is divine. But 
Polydeuces could not allow his brother to remain 
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-dead ; he appealed to Zeus, and gained from him the 
boon that immortality should be halved, and that 
he should be divine one day and Castor the next. 
This is plainly a confusion of the Twin stars, Castor 
and Pollux, with the Morning and Evening Stars, 
which in old days were thought to be two separate 
but similar planets. As these stars, they are saviours 
from the sea: so Macaulay says : 

“ Safe comes the ship to harbour 
Through billows and through gales, 
If once the Great Twin Brethren 

Sit shining on her sails ’”— 
a natural development from the phosphorescence 
which so often accompanies the end of a storm. 
This is St Elmo’s fire, well known in the Mediter- 
ranean, St Elmo being nothing but a corruption of 
Helen, the sister of Castor and Polydeuces. They 
are also horse-riders, tamers of horses: and I need 
not remind the reader of what they did at the 
battle of Lake Regillus. Finally they are builders. 
Now nearly everyone of these features is found also 
in Amphion and Zethus, who, like Castor and Poly- 
deuces, are known as the Dioscuri. Amphion was 
immortal, Zethus mortal; both are builders; both 
are horse-tamers and horse-riders. 

Now turn to the myth or legend—for it is both—of 
Romulus and Remus. Their mother, as soon as they 
were born—she was a Vestal—declared that the 
father was Mars, the most popular Roman deity. 
Whereupon the wicked uncle Amulius ordered her to 
be buried alive, and the children to be drowned in 
the Tiber: this was done by the advice of the 
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prophet Camers. All, however, were saved, as is 
necessary in a fairy-tale. According to one story, 
the mother was thrown into the river with the 
children ; but the river-god made her his wife and 
a goddess. Romulus and Remus, like Moses, were 
rescued, and when they grew up killed Amulius, 
and his fellow-conspirator Camers. 
“‘ Slain is the prophet Camers, 
Who spoke the words of doom, 


The children to the Tiber, 
The mother to the tomb.” 


Now anyone can see, after what I have said, that 
this tale, savage as it is, is a revised and improved 
edition of a more savage original one. Camers and 
Amulius did quite right. The mother had done 
quite wrong: the children could not both be of the 
same father, and, if one was the son of a god, it was 
impossible to tell which. Throw all three into the 
river—and the god will claim his own.’. 

When Romulus and Remus grew up, the question 
was decided by augury: Romulus was found to be 
the divine one. Note this then. He yoked a bull and 
a heifer together, and so traced out the bounds of the 
future city. Doubtless the same was done in the 
pbuilding of all cities dedicated to twin-gods : which, 
- by the way, can often be detected by their dual names 
—like Sepharvaim. I have sometimes thought that 
the reason why the Jewish law forbade the ploughing 
with two animals of distinct kinds was to prevent the 


1 Curiously enough, Geirmund and Hamund were brought 
up by a slave-woman, who was supposed to be their mother : 
they were recognized by their princely qualities. This tale also 
may have been revised. 
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twin-worship which the Jews found often practised 
among the Canaanites. 

Twins were inevitably found as guardians of 
temples or priests. Thus the Twin-Women who 
guarded the temple of Serapis at Memphis—suc- 
cessors of twin goddesses in the far past—Taues and 
Tau-us, are only doing what we should expect ; and 
the two ibis-wardens at Thebes were pretty plainly 
twins from their names—Ta-thoth and Ta-ibis; the 
woman of Thoth and the woman of the ibis, which 
is the symbol of Thoth. 

Now let us take one of Dr Harris’s special pairs— 
the two saints and martyrs, Florus and Laurus. 
The names at once suggest twin-ship. A further in- 
quiry all but proves that the guess is right. For, 
in Tolstoi’s War and Peace, we learn that Florus and 
Laurus are to the Russian the patron-saints of 
horses. Secondly, from the Greek martyrology we 
learn that they are also stonemasons and builders. 
Thirdly, their day is the 18th of August, and in the 
same day the Roman church honours St Helena— 
the sister of Castor and Pollux. Fourthly, we notice 
their legend, the significance of which will be obvious 
later. They settled in Asia Minor, and tried to get 
work as stone-cutters from the governor. He sends 
them to Prince Licinius, who engages them to build a 
temple, and furnishes them with funds, which they 
spend on the poor. The temple is built by angelic 
help ; the people are converted, the idols are de- 
stroyed, and the temple made a church. When 
Licinius hears this, he throws the builders into a dry 
well, where they perish. A similar story is told of 
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the transformation of the temple on Mount Garganus 
into a church to St Michael. Now we know that 
Castor and Polydeuces were temple-builders. Also 
Castor and Polydeuces were possibly stone-masons, 
for they are repeatedly called La-persai, which may 
mean cutters of stone. 

Among the Germans, according to Tacitus, were 
two gods, in Roman nomenclature Castor and 
Pollux, venerated as brothers, and served by a 
woman-priest. Among the Indians are the Acvins, 
twin charioteers, whose very name, allied to ‘ equus ’ 
(horse) shows their character: and in Latvia there 
are twin sons of God whose sister is taken captive, 
whom they pursue and liberate. Now these twins 
are in Lettish mythology the Morning and Evening 
Stars; as of course in one sense are Castor and 
Pollux. Now it is remarkable that Florus and 
Laurus, in Greek martyrologies, are called “ two 
luminaries in the intellectual firmament ; Morning 
Stars of the church ; planets shining forth to help 
men’. Thus Florus and Laurus are nothing but the 
Dioscuri, Castor and Pollux, under new names. 

But the most remarkable of all these myths is 
that of St Thomas—to be found in the Apocryphal 
Gospels, Acts, and Revelation. We know that 
- Thomas is not exactly a proper name—it means 
twin, and is often rendered in the Gospels by Didy- 
mus or Twin. Very early, especially in the Syrian 
Church, he was said to be the twin of our Lord, and 
confused with Jude the Lord’s brother : in fact he is 


1 Translated by Rev. A. Walker and published in the Ante- 
Nicene Lib., Edinb. 1870. 
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more often called Judas Thomas than anything else. 
A similar confusion was made between James the 
Apostle, brother of John, and James the Lord’s 
brother : both mistakes were natural, but unpardon- 
able, for the New Testament makes the plainest 
possible distinction between the respective . pairs. 
Christ’s brothers were certainly not of the Twelve, 
and James the brother of John was put to death by 
Herod Agrippa more than twenty years before the 
death of James the Lord’s brother. But despite 
all this, the confusion persisted: and it was the 
universal belief of the Eastern church that Thomas 
was not only the same as Jude, the brother of Christ, 
but Christ’s twin. And, if a twin, then like him. 
This even got into our English Bibles—how, I do 
not know. In the Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Gospel of John, we read: “ Thomas, which is by 
interpretation very like.” 

On this twinship and likeness between Thomas 
and Jesus the whole of the Apocryphal story of 
St Thomas is based. Later copyists of the tale were, 
it is true, shocked by the idea, and dodged it ina 
very extraordinary fashion ; when they came across 
the word Thomas they often turned it into our old 
friend Tehom, Tiamat, or the Dragon of the Abyss. 
In one place we have a Black Snake saying: “I 
dare not utter these things, because I know that the 
Abyss of Christ will destroy us.” This utter nonsense 
is set right at once by changing Tehom to Thoma : 
the Twin of Christ. 

When Christ was born in the manger, Thomas or 
Judas was born immediately after him, and like 
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him was wrapped in a swaddling-band. There were 
two nurses in attendance on Mary, curiously enough 
with similar names, Zelomi and Salomé. When the 
three Kings came to see Christ, with their gold, 
frankincense, and myrrh, they asked, as a memento, 
for Christ’s swaddling-band. But Mary was not 
going to give them the divine child’s clothes ; she 
gave them those of Thomas instead. Not seeing the 
pious fraud, the Three Kings took the gift with 
gratitude, and returned with it to their own country, 
where they kept it with religious care. Afterwards 
the twins grew up together, but it is soon plain that 
one is divine and the other human. In their father’s 
shop they make ploughs and yokes—one of the 
many marks of the Dioscuri. 

Now after the death of Jesus, the apostles drew 
lots as to the country to which each was to go, and 
India fell to Thomas. But he refused, saying he 
would go anywhere else, but not to the Indians. 
Then it happened that a man named Abbanes came 
to Jerusalem with a commission from King Gundo- 
phoros, to buy a carpenter, and take him to India. 
Him the Lord met, and said to him: “I have a 
slave, a carpenter; yonder is he; his name is 
Judas, and I will sell him to thee for three pounds of 
silver.’ So Judas Thomas went with Abbanes till he 
came to the city of King Gundophoros. But on the 
way they met an ass’s colt, which spoke, and said in 
the power of God ; “ Thou art the twin of Christ.’ 
And passing through Persia and Media, he met the 
three Kings, who showed him the swaddling-clothes, 
as if they were Christ’s: but he told them they were 
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wrong; yet, having the true swaddling-clothes 
with him, he gave them to them in exchange for his 
own, whereupon they rejoiced, believing in the 
Christ. And then they came to the city of Sandaruk, 
and lo! the time was happy, for the King’s only 
daughter was being wedded. And at the feast a 
man struck Thomas, who said: “ In the next world 
thou shalt be forgiven, but in this, no: for a dog 
shall carry off the hand that struck me.’’ ‘And so 
it was, for shortly afterwards a lion killed the man, 
and a black dog brought his hand to the palace. 
Whereupon all were terrified, and the King said: 
“A man like thee is mighty, wherefore I pray thee 
go into the bridal chamber, and bless the bridal.” 
So he went in, and blessed it, and came out, all men 
seeing him come out. Then the bridegroom drew 
the curtain to take the bride by the hand, but lo! 
Judas Thomas was still there. Or rather so it 
seemed ; and they said: “ Didst thou not go out 
before us all?” He replied: “I am not Judas, 
but his twin-brother’’; and he made them sit 
down, and talked to them of marriage and of the 
Heavenly Bridegroom: and they were converted 
and believed in him. But the king was angry, and 
sought for the sorcerer who had done this; but 
Christ had vanished and Thomas had sailed. Now 
these, or similar, tales are told of the Dioscuri 
everywhere. ; 

When they reached India, the King bade Thomas. 
build him a palace: and Thomas said he would 
begin in October and end in April, for he was a good 
worker in stone. The King gave him great sums of 
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money, all of which Thomas gave to the poor, 
setting no hand to the building of the palace. Then 
in April the King asked to see the palace, but there 
was none: “‘ Thou canst not ”’, said Thomas, “ see 
it now; but thou shalt see it after death.” No 
wonder Gundophoros was angry ; he threw Thomas 
into prison, and waited only till he could decide by 
what death he should die. 

But just at that moment the king’s brother Gad 
fell ill and died ; and after his death angels showed 
him a palace in the heavens, built by the alms 
which Thomas had given to the poor. And after 
that, he returned to life, and told the king what he 
had seen, saying: “Sell me your palace which is in 
heaven.”’ Whereupon the king believed, and drew 
Thomas out of the prison. 

Many other strange stories are to be found in 
this fantastic book, but we have heard enough to 
see that this is nothing but Twin-worship: for 
twins make ploughs and yokes, build temples, one 
is divine and one is human, and all the rest. 

Now the place of origin of this wild legend is 
Edessa, the centre of Syrian Christianity. But it is 
needless to say that Christianity, particularly in the 
East, has taken care to assimilate as much heathen- 
ism as it can swallow without indigestion. We have 
therefore in this legend about Christ and his twin- 
brother, in all probability, nothing but a semi- 
Christian setting of a heathen twin-myth, current 
in Edessa long before Christianity came there ; and 
we can, within certain limits, reconstruct that myth. 
There was in Edessa a cult of twin-gods, and Dr 
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Harris has given reasons for thinking that two very 
ancient pillars, still standing there, which he has seen, 
represent these twins. On these pillars it is possible 
to read the names of the constellation of the Gemini, 
which are there called the Two-faces, precisely as ~ 
Janus-Diana in Rome had two faces. On certain 
Edessan coins we have pictures of a pair of twins 
accompanied by their sister—exactly like Castor, 
Pollux, and Helen: and an early Christian teacher 
tells the Edessans not to be led away by the rays of 
the luminaries and the bright star. To judge from 
the Acts of Thomas, these twin-gods, like Castor 
and Pollux, were deities of birth and marriage, were 
carpenters, and stone-masons. As for the expedition 
to India, light is thrown on that by the fact that, 
when Alexander reached India, he found no buildings 
of stone—all were of wood. Through him, stone 
buildings were brought into the country—or rather 
through the intercourse which his conquests made 
possible between India and Syria. What more 
natural than that the Syrians should say that their 
twin-gods had introduced stone-masonry into that 
country ? It is worth noticing here that the cor- 
responding Indian twin-gods, the Ag¢vins, though 
possessing almost all the other marks of the Dioscuri, 
never show the slightest power of building in stone ; 
so that the path was clear for the Dioscuri of Edessa 
or for the Dioscuri of some country which worshipped 
twins after a manner not very different from the 
Edessans. 

As Edessa thus welcomed both Christianity and 
heathenism, we shall probably agree with at least 
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one verse in the famous forged letter of Abgarus, 
King of Edessa, to Christ : “‘ My city is indeed small, 
but neat, and large enough to contain us both.” 

Now once again, at the risk of wearying by 
repetition, I would point out that scarcely any myth, 
scarcely any religious ceremony which purports to 
be based on a myth, can be explained from a single 
motif. Let us, by way of illustration, recur to the 
myth of Castor and Pollux. The most famous of all 
their exploits was their victory over the Thirty 
Latin cities at the battle of Lake Regillus, for which 
the Latin scholar can turn to his Livy, but for which 
no one need really go further than Macaulay’s Lay 
and his admirable preface. Now the first thing we 
notice is that the battle was fought on the 15th of 
July—the ‘ proud Ides of Quintilis’. But there can 
be little doubt that the festival was in existence long 
before the battle ; and that, in part, the myth arose 
because, on that day, the Romans would pray to 
their twin-gods—that is, to Djanus and Djana, 
whom afterwards when they got to know Greek 
stories, they would identify with the Greek heroes, 
Castor and Polydeuces—in this respect only, for, 
as we have seen, in other respects Djanus and 
Djana are Zeus and Heré. The prayer was answered, 
and for that reason it would be said that the Twins 
had won the battle. So far, then, the myth is a ritual- 
myth. It is like the story of Wrestling Jacob, which 
in part was invented to account for the fact that in 
sacrificing the children of Israel did not eat of the 
sinew of the hip : thusin the combat the divine wrestler 
touched Jacob on the hip, and the sinew shrank. 


Q 
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But of course this does not account for the whole tale. 
There can be little doubt that Macaulay is right 
when he ascribes something of it to the inventive 
genius of individual men. What was to hinder 
some Roman warrior from saying that he had seen . 
two godlike horsemen scattering the Latins at a 
critical moment ? Macaulay instances the story of 
Cortes in Mexico. Thirty years later than the 
conquest, the chaplain of Cortes himself asserted 
that, in a battle against the Aztecs, St James had 
appeared on a gray horse, championing the Chris- 
tians against the heathen. Many of the followers of 
Cortes were alive at the time, and one of them, 
Bernal Diaz, wrote an account of the battle. He 
says he saw a gray horse, but the rider appeared to 
him to be not the blessed St James, but Francesco 
de Morla, whom he knew well. ‘‘ Nevertheless ”’, he 
adds, ‘‘it may be that the rider was really the glorious 
Apostle, and that I, sinner that I am, was not deemed 
worthy to see him.” If such a tale could grow up in 
an enlightened age, within thirty years, a similar 
story may have grown up in Rome in 500 B.C. 
Once started, the priests would see that it stuck. 
In the crisis of the battle, it is said, the Dictator 
Aulus vowed a temple to Castor; and this may 
well be true. The priests would see to it that the 
vow was performed, and in every sermon, before the 
collection, an addition to the story would be made. 
But this is not all. In the year 303 the two 
censors Fabius and Decius made a review of the 
order of the knights, turning out some and putting 
in others. When the census was complete, they 
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ordered all the knights to ride through the city, 
clad in purple and crowned with olive, on the Ides 
of Quintilis, to the temple of Castor and Pollux. 
‘“ Ho, trumpets, sound the war-note, 
Ho, victors, clear the way ; 
The knights will ride in all their pride, 
Along the streets to-day. 
Each knight is robed in purple, 
With olive each is crowned ; 


A gallant war-horse under each 
Paws haughtily the ground.” 


The Twin Brethren were, of course, the patron-gods 
of knights ; and just as the Knights of St Louis had 
a great feast on the day of St Louis, so the Roman 
Knights had a great show and feast on Rome’s 
whitest day, the Ides of July. 

Further, we can see that the myth would naturally 
receive a great impetus when the worship of Castor 
and Pollux was introduced from Greece, as the 
worship of other Eastern gods came in from time to 
time, and partially displaced the worship of the 
native deities. When this happened, we cannot say : 
it may be that Aulus the dictator, despairing of 
help from Djanus and Djana, and having heard of 
the Spartan gods and of the immense glory of 
Sparta in war, determined, if successful, to introduce 
the Spartan twins to Rome. It is perhaps more 
likely that they came somewhat later. But when- 
ever they came, the Regillus myth would be 
transferred to them. 

A parallel to such a transference is to be found in 
church-history—in the story of Protasius and 
Gervasius. By their rhyming names we are led at 
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once to suspect twins; and by the fact that Gervasius, 
or jarvey, is still the name of a coachman, we 
suspect that they are horse-gods. But hear the tale. 

St Ambrose, in the midst of a controversy with 
the Arians, was told in a vision to search for the 
bodies of two saints and martyrs, who appeared to 
him in spiritual form, as young men of wondrous 
size in white raiment. According to their directions 
he went to their burial-place, and found there, in 
Milan, the bodies of the saints. By them was a 
document, written long before, by a man named 
Philippus, which means ‘horse-lover’, saying that 
the saints had been martyred at Ravenna, but that 
he had brought them to Milan, and buried them in 
his own garden. They were called Protasius and 
Gervasius, said Philippus, and they were twins. 
When the coffins were opened, the bodies were seen 
as Ambrose had seen them in the vision, of wondrous 
size, as of the olden days ; though they had been so 
long dead, their bones were still sound, and they 
still had much blood. Exactly, in fact, like the 
Twin Brethren at the Battle of Lake Regillus, who 
were, says Dionysius, of greater size than is known in 
our time, young, dressed in warlike garb. 

Now the miracles these saints performed were 
very similar to those performed by the ancient 
Dioscuri; and the sermon of St Ambrose on them 
is very like old hymns to the Twin Brethren: they 
are called stars. Significantly enough, their day is 
the 14th of October, and, on the day before, a certain 
St Dioscoros is commemorated in the East. In the 
West, Protasius and Gervasius are commemorated 
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on the 19th of June, whereas equally strangely on 
that very day the Eastern Church remembers 
Judas the brother of the Lord. 

So do old worships remain, although everything 
else is changed. We may say of the old gods and 
the old myths what Shelley says of the Cloud: 

«‘T am the daughter of the earth and water, 

And the nursling of the sky : 


I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores, 
I change, but I cannot die.” 


CHAPTER XII 
MYTHS OF VARIOUS ORIGIN 


WE now enter upon our last chapter. As I look 
back upon these few pages, I think how marvel- 
lously little I have been able to say, and how vast 
a field I have left untouched. Practically the whole, 
for example, of the enormous mythology wrapped 
up in fairy-tales I have passed by, often because 
one form or another of the fairy-tale must have 
suggested itself without any reference to it. I 
might, for instance, in speaking of the name as the 
thing, have dwelt at greater length on the fairy- 
tale of Tom Tit Tot, called Rumpelstilzchen in 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales; but I must content myself 
with referring my readers to Edward Clodd’s little 
book Tom Tit Tot, with its excellent Preface. The 
German student might do worse than read Ripp- 
mann’s edition of Twenty Fairy Tales from Grimm, 
with its notes on the mythological aspect of the 
tales; and Joseph Jacobs’s English Fairy Tales, 
though unpretentious, is admirable and trustworthy. 
When we read the fairy tale of Frau Holle, we are 
reading really the myth of Holda the goddess; 
when we read Kniippel aus dem Sack, with the story 
of the donkey dropping gold, we may think of Zeus 
visiting Danaé as a shower of gold—i.e. the sunlight 
230 
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impregnating the earth; when we read the fairy- 
tale of the white snake, and the way the flesh of it 
told the boy the language of birds, we are really 
reading once again the saga of Sigurd, who had no 
sooner eaten of Fafnir’s heart than he heard the 
birds saying that Regin was plotting against him 
and must be killed. 

The fairy-tale, in fact, is one of the most useful of 
all forms of myth, for it cannot help retaining the 
simplicity which it had in the old time. Preserved 
for children, it resembles, in this respect at least, 
the myth that was told in the childhood of the world. 

It will have been observed that I have not always 
distinguished myth from saga or legend. Indeed, I 
am not sure that it is possible to do so: the frontiers 
constantly overlap. Who is to say where the saga 
of Beowulf passes into myth? As the warrior who 
fought for Hygelac, he is historical, and as the 
ruler of Geatland he is found in the history of 
Eanmund and Ongentheow. But as the slayer of 
Grendel and of the dragon, he is mythical. Large 
parts of the tale, however, lie on the borderland, and 
cannot be assigned with certainty to either class. 
So with Gretti. Much of his story is certainly not 
only saga, but true saga. But when he fights with 
Karr the Old, with Glam, and with the water-troll, 
he is mythical, and has taken the place of older 
heroes. Similarly, it is quite possible, I think, that 
Jacob was a real character, or at any rate that his 
story represents a tribal ‘history; but I do not 
believe that he ever wrestled with the water-spirit. 
I think, in fact, that there is a tendency in all 
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nations to attach famous exploits to famous names, 
as the Franks ascribed every great deed to Char- 
lemagne or Orlando, the Welsh to King Arthur, the 
Irish to Cuchullin; and as in Oxford, forty years 
ago, every witty saying was ascribed to Jowett. 
But believing so much is very far from believing 
that the myths were originally about men. I do not 
think that Zeus, Odin, or Thor was ever a man. 
This theory, once very popular, is known as 
Euhemerism, after a philosopher named Euhemerus, 
who lived about 300 B.c., and asserted that all gods 
were but deified men. He is said to have sailed 
down the Red Sea, and to have found there an 
island called Panchaia. On his return, he wrote a 
Sacred History in several books, in which, to give a 
sort of verisimilitude to his theory, he asserted that 
he had found written documents in Panchaia 
proving its truth. Zeus, for example, was a King of 
Crete, and a great conqueror: and Euhemerus 
claimed to have found inscriptions giving accounts 
of the exploits of Uranus and Cronos. There is not 
the slightest reason for thinking he meant his 
‘documents’ to be believed in; but his mode of 
presenting the myths was exceedingly popular, and 
has given his name to similar theories of mythology . 
all over the world. Of course there is just this 
amount of truth in it, that kings were, in old days, 
regarded as gods on earth, and that many men have 
been deified after death, or even, like the Roman 
emperors, in their lives. Of all the absurdities to 
which this idea gave birth, perhaps the worst is © 
Lucan’s flattery of Nero, telling him to be careful 
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lest his weight should throw the heavens out of 
balance. But in its crude form the theory is now 
universally discredited : one may take it pretty well 
for granted that hardly a single genuine god was 
ever, in our sense of the word, a man. The ancient 
Greeks worshipped Achilles and Agamemnon, but 
they knew well they were only worshipping a 
deified hero, and made no confusion between the 
hero and Zeus or Apollo. On the other hand, the 
principle of Euhemerism works in a sense backwards : 
when a god has once been accepted, and achieved an 
almost visible existence, there is a tendency with the 
growth of philosophizing to give him merely human 
attributes. Odin, for example, was certainly never 
a man—he is beyond doubt a myth. Yet, if we 
read Snorri’s Edda, we shall be surprised to notice 
how he is constantly spoken of precisely as if he 
were an ordinary human being; and there are 
legends which talk of him exclusively as such. The 
tale of Balder is plainly mythical—nothing could be 
clearer than that he is a nature-god: but, as we 
saw in Saxo Grammaticus, he is reduced, with Hodr, 
to the level of an ordinary knight, quarrelling with 
another of the same kidney. Saturn, or Cronos, we 
know very little about, but that he is a god is clear— 
the tale of his swallowing his children, and swallowing 
a stone instead of Zeus, is proof enough of it. Yet 
the ancients pictured him as reigning almost like an 
ordinary human king in Italy during the Golden 
Age. But perhaps the most astonishing case of all 
is that of Osiris, who is the very clearest example 
of a nature-myth, and a corn-myth too, in all 
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mythology, and who yet, as we have seen, is repre- 
sented as reigning in Egypt in human fashion for 
twenty-eight years. 

Now this Euhemerism must not be confused with 
the primary tendency to give life and human 
characteristics to all things—that tendency which 
makes a man-like god out of the sun, the sky, or a 
river. It is due to the crude impulse, which comes 
later, in men when reflecting on the myth already 
made, to try to explain that. The myth is invented 
to explain a phenomenon, and then it in its turn is 

found to need explanation : and the easiest explana- 
tion is to imagine that the god was a man. He has 
already many human attributes ; you have only to 
imagine that he had a few more, and the thing is done. 
To take an example. If cricket had existed in primi- 
tive times, then cricket, the game, would have been a 
god, or more probably a goddess: she would have had 
a round bald head and three legs. As time went 
on, great heroes of the game would have gathered 
round her: W. G. Grace and Hobbs would have 
been the children of her and the sun, and there 
would have been myths of them, or of her, as killed 
by a rain-storm. Later still, would have come the 
theorizing myth, with Cricket treated as always a 
woman, and a very real woman. “Cricket”, says 
the author of the most famous description of a 
match in our language, “ is full of glorious chances : 
and the goddess who presides over it loves to bring 
down the most skilful players.” No one is now 
deceived by such a metaphor ; but in early days it 
would have been regarded as all but literally true ; 
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later would have come some Euhemerus with his 
reflections, and the woman-like goddess would have 
been reduced to a woman without more divinity 
than any woman has in the eyes of her lover. 

If then, in our earliest chapters, we saw a potent 
cause of myth in the tendency to give human 
characteristics to natural forces, so later we find, 
as one of the first results of conscious study of the 
myth when developed, a tendency to turn the god 
of myth back into a human being. Possibly 
FEuhemerus was led to form his theory by considering 
the many cases in which great men had been deified. 
Achilles, in his view, would be certainly a mere man ; 
put Euhemerus would know a score of places in 
which he was worshipped as to all intents and 
purposes a god. It would be easy to generalize 
from such instances, and to fancy that Apollo and 
Poseidon were once as much men as Achilles or 
Hector. Nevertheless, as explaining the original 
creative element in myth, the theory is rightly 
discredited: the critical power that it postulates 
belongs to a comparatively late stage in human life. 
Yet, not impossibly, we shall continue to see from 
time to time Euhemeristic theories arise and capture 
certain minds; precisely as we shall probably see 
people who will continue, in spite of decisive 
evidence, to think that mythology is not a natural 
growth but a corruption, or even that Zeus is but 
Jehovah vulgarized, and Heracles but Samson 
stolen from Judges and spoilt in the stealing : who 
will quote Pope’s lines, giving a twist to their 
significance : 
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‘Father of all, in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.” 

Against the opposite tendency, to suspect myth 
in every legend, or even in actual history, there is 
perhaps no need to enter a caveat. It was well 
ridiculed by Whately in his famous Historic Doubts 
relative to Napoleon Bonaparte, and by Henry 
Rogers in his proof that the Oxford Movement, 
led by Newman, supported by Manning, and 
critically watched by Wiseman, was obviously an 
allegorical fiction. The strange view of Strauss, 
Drews, John M Robertson, and others, that Christ 
himself is a myth, is a case in point. The most 
unlikely details are pressed into the service of the 
theory: the Twelve Apostles are the signs of the 
Zodiac, the Virgin a sea-goddess because in old 
hymns she is called the star of the sea, the hundred 
and fifty-three fishes (here an old patristic idea is 
revived) are formed by multiplying the square of 
three by the sum of ten and seven, and are therefore 
mystical numbers; and so on without limit. An 
ingenious French author, imitating Whately, has 
applied the same method to Napoleon, and reduced 
the Emperor to a solar myth, Waterloo to a storm, 
and St Helena to an island of Calypso. The true 
path, as so often, is here the rational and common- 
sense mean. 
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The vast amount I have left untouched makes 
it impossible for me to do more than hint at a very 
few of the lines on which the reader, if he so desires, 
may carry on his own studies. I will very briefly 
enumerate here a few of the myths, legends, sagas, 
and superstitions which I think worthy of notice : 
some, it is true, closely allied to those we have 
already considered, but others more or less distinct. 

(1) DISEASE MYTHS. There can be no doubt that 
our ancestors were very much struck by the 
phenomena of illness, and tried to account for 
them on the principles I have laid down already : 
the chief principle being simply this, that likeness 
isidentity. Stitch or side-ache, as I have remarked, 
was accounted for by the fact that the pain was 
like that of an arrow or ‘ bone-gnat‘: hence it was 
caused py an arrow, only the arrow was invisible. 
Hence it was an arrow shot by the Valkyries, and 
first you must hold a shield up to keep out more 
arrows, and secondly you must weave a spell to 
pull out those that were already in. I have no 
doubt that some cures were effected in this way, 
for the stitch would often be caused by running, 
especially after a meal, and while the shield was 
being held up the wounded warrior would at least 
have to stand still. 

Phthisis, or consumption, would seem specially 
mysterious ; and would need all sorts of research 
to explain. But our ancestors would have seen 
leeches, blood-sucking bats, and the like, and would 
notice the weakness that comes from loss of blood, 
‘ which is the life’, Hence would arise those most 
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horrible superstitions of lamias, lemurs, leprechauns, 
and vampires—superstitions still current in many 
parts of Europe to-day. Many will have read 
Dracula, by Bram Stoker; this is nothing but a 
setting of a genuine superstition. The vampire 
enters, usually in the form of a bat, kisses the 
throat of the victim, leaving there the print of 
sharp teeth, and sucks away the blood. It is said 
that, in the case of a girl, it never has power over 
her unless when she first sees him she feels an 
attraction, however transient, towards him. 
There are several ways of killing the monster. 
In one, the girl has to go alone at night, and drive 
a nail into every corner of his coffin. In another, 
you drive a wooden stake through him—a device 
used till quite lately with suicides: as Hood has 
it: “They buried him in four cross-roads, with 
a steak in his inside.’ In a third, you cut off his 
head, and lay it by his thigh. This is the way in 
which, as all will remember, Gretti dealt with the 
after-ganger Glam. This reduces him to helpless- 
ness for the time being; but you secure him for 
ever by burning him and scattering the ashes so 
that they cannot collect again. 

Other diseases, of course, are caused by the evil 
eye, by runes, and by magic of all kinds. The most 
famous of these is the method of making an image 
of rags or wax, and sticking it with pins ; the victim 
will feel the pain where the image feels it. There 
is no finer ballad than Rossetti’s ‘“‘ Sister Helen ’’, 
in which the wax-method is described. ‘ Why did 
you melt your waxen man?’ But there are scores 
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of more ancient ballads on the theme. The witch, 
as we saw, killed Gretti by runes on a piece of wood. 
How many unhappy women were put to horrible 
deaths because of these beliefs will never be known. 
Let the reader glance at the account of Moll White 
in No. 117 of the S#ectator, if he is interested in 
these things. Or, let him, if he can, read the most 
horrible of all these true stories, the tale of Gellie 
Duncan and Fian the wizard, who were said to 
have tried to bewitch King James—an incident 
which very probably led Shakespeare to write 
Macbeth, a play specially composed to honour the 
King. In Macbeth the witches cause all sorts of 
diseases : “‘ weary se’nnights, nine times nine, shall 
he dwindle, peak, and pine.” 

Dumbness is caused, not only in many ordinary 
ways, but by a wolf’s seeing you before you see him. 
The wolf, in the north, I have no doubt, is Odin: 
in Rome it may be Mars. In the Eclogues of 
Virgil we read that ‘ Moeris has lost his voice be- 
cause wolves have sighted him first’ : 

“Vox quoque Moerim 
Jam fugit ipsa : lupi Moerim videre priores.’’? 
In ZEschylus there is an obscure proverb : “a huge 
ox has trodden on my tongue’, and caused dumb- 
ness. There must be a myth behind this, but what 
it is no one has yet discovered. The ox may 
possibly be Zeus, who appeared to Europa in the 
form of a bull and who was sometimes identified 
with Minos, the Bull-god of Crete; but we cannot 
tell. The seeing of the animal before he saw you 


1 “ Moeris, too, has lost his voice: the wolves saw him first.”’ 
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may be allied with the old idea that if you see the god 
and recognize him, you are sure to win your prayer. 

So too, throughout all ancient myth, you find 
diseases due to the action of a god. The blindness of 
Tiresias, Homer, and Demodocus, is ascribed to a 
god: in the case of Tiresias it was a kind of punish- 
ment, and yet we hear that the gods allowed him 
alone to keep his wits in Hades. 

“To him alone, Persephoné has given 
The thinking mind ; the rest as shadows flit.” 
In the case of Demodocus, and apparently of Homer 
too, it was a gift: 
“Him the Muse loved, and gave him good and ill, 
Deprived of sight, but gave the gift of song.” 

But of all diseases lunacy seems to have been 
the one that struck primitive man most. Usually 
the gabble of the lunatic was supposed to mean 
that he had such wonderful things to say that he 
could not say them properly: he was revered, as 
he still is in many parts of the world, and even in 
England, as more or less divine. His disease was, 
as the word shows, often ascribed to the moon, and 
he was therefore supposed to be inspired by her, 
or by her brother the all-knowing sun. So per- 
sistent was this belief, that the Pythonesses, or 
prophetesses of Delphi, either were mad, or if not 
already so, were maddened for the time being by 
the* exhalations that came up from the mephitic 
pit over which the tripod was placed! Virgil’s 


1 The Greek antiquary Pausanias declares, I do not know 
whether truly or falsely, that “‘ oracles by possession ”’ did not 
begin till Apollo arrived in Greece. 
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description of the prophesying Sibyl shows what 
happened : | 

“Not yet submissive to Phoebus, the Sibyl raves in thecavern, 
seta to fling from her breast the mighty god who rides 
Naught it avails ; for the more she struggles, the more does 

he weary 
Her foaming mouth, and tames her passion, and reins her 
and checks her.”’ 

As the poor creature poured out her ravings, the 
priests stood by to catch her words, and learn 
from them the will of Phoebus. It was one of these 
women whom Paul met in Philippi: she had in 
her the spirit of Python, the sacred serpent of 
Apollo: she was full of wisdom beyond ordinary 
people. But to Paul, of course, it was otherwise : 
Apollo was not a god, but a devil; the Apostle 
was grieved that such a demon should have this 
power. He bent then all his miraculous force on 
to her, and cried with a loud voice: “I adjure you 
by Jesus Christ that thou come out of her’; and 
he came out that same hour. 

As Christianity spread, however, it was necessary 
that this belief should alter. No longer were the 
poor lunatics possessed by a god, but, as to Paul, 
by demons; and they would not have been so 
possessed had they not given the demons a welcome. 
Like Malvolio, they had played at cherry-trip with 
Satan, and he had taken advantage of their weak- 
ness. Therefore they must be whipped, beaten, 
half-drowned, half-hanged, pricked, pinched, tor- 
mented in every way: and of all the horrors in the 
history of the world the result of this belief is one 


R 
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of the very worst. I doubt if even war has 

caused more utter horrors than this belief, which 
lasted in England down almost to our own time. 
The last person possessed of a devil was burned 
as late as 1722: the laws against them were not . 
repealed till 1736: and even in 1875 a person was 
murdered for being thus possessed. Not only the 
vulgar, but such exalted and variously gifted men 
as King James, Sir Matthew Hale, and John Wesley, 
devoutly believed in possession; John Wesley 
indeed said that if you did not believe in it you 
must cease to believe in the Bible. 

(2) SUDDEN DEATH. If a sudden stitch was 
ascribed to a god or goddess, equally, of course, 
sudden death was ascribed to divine agency. What 
did early man know of heart-disease, apoplexy, or 
any other of the diseases which stop life in a few 
moments? But he did know of sudden death 
from sword or arrow; and he therefore put down 
every sudden death to an arrow, or a blow, from 
some god. I have already referred to the death of 
King Sweyn, and to the very similar death of 
Hermund. There were no inquests in those days, 
and if there had been there were no competent 
doctors. Everything points to heart-disease, 
aggravated by intense excitement, as the cause of 
these deaths: but, as will be remembered, each 
of them was ascribed to an invisible arrow from a 
supernatural being. When Herod Agrippa ac- 
cepted the flattery of the Phoenicians: “It is the 
voice of a god and not of a man’”’, he was suddenly 
struck with illness, and died—doubtless of some 
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heart-failure or other attack to which the excite- 
ment of the moment contributed its share; but 
even Luke, a physician, says: ‘‘ The Angel of the 
Lord smote him.” When trench-fever or some 
similar rapid pestilence destroyed the army of 
Sennacherib, the Egyptians ascribed their deliver- 
ance to an army of mice sent by their gods against 
the sacrilegious enemy. To the Jews it was obvious 
that the Angel of Yahweh had done the deed. 
The Assyrian had come down like a wolf on the 
fold : 


“a Seen Angel of Death spread his wings on the 
ast 
And breathed on the face of the foe as he passed, 
And the eyes of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, 
aan hearts but once heaved, and for ever stood 
When David took a census of the people, he was, 
as Joab felt, committing a deadly sin: he was 
stealing the names of his subjects, in order to get 
them into his power and establish a despotism 
over them: ‘the King’s word was abominable 
unto Joab’’, who felt, probably, as the Esquimaux 
feels when the photographer robs him of his soul. 
Vengeance was not long in coming: a pestilence, 
foretold by a prophet, smote the people from Dan 
to Beersheba, and speedily rendered a census, 
whatever its purpose, useless. For myself, I do 
not doubt that the terrified king, hypnotized by 
remorse, actually did see what the saga tells us he 
saw, the Angel of Yahweh with his drawn sword, 
standing over the threshing-floor of Ornan the 
Jebusite. There the Avenger would pause, for 
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Ornan was not an Israelite but the King of Jerusalem 
whom David had driven out of the city, but 
magnanimously suffered to live. Nay, I believe 
it quite possible that a thousand people saw that . 
angel, as many thousands saw the angels of Mons. 

For some reason or other, Jews and Christians 
disliked a sudden death. To the Jews, the favour of 
Yahweh was shown by a long life, and by a slow 
sinking into Sheol. To the Christians, some time 
was wanted for repentance. As the tree falls, so 
must it lie; and, as the poet Shenstone remarked, 
the clergyman needs time to give the tree a jerk 
in the right direction. But the ancients, or many 
of them, certainly had no such feeling. The night 
before Julius Cesar was murdered, he was sitting 
in a corner writing: and the guests were discussing 
which death it was best to die. He looked up from 
his desk and said: “ A sudden one.” He had his 
wish. How different from our Litany: “ From 
battle and murder, and from sudden death, good 
Lord, deliver us.”’ 

In Greece, sudden or otherwise inexplicable 
deaths, whether as a reward or as a punishment, 
were given by the arrows of Apollo or his sister 
Artemis.!_ In perhaps the loveliest lines of the 
whole Odyssey Odysseus asks his mother in Hades 
how she died. She answers: 

“Long time I waited, grieving for thee, my matchless 
Odysseus ; 
Weary for thy return, and heavy old age grew on me: 
1 Trophonius and Agamedes, having built the home of the 


Delphian god after his heart’s desire, were rewarded by him 
with sudden and peaceful death. 
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Nor did Artemis slay me within my lonely homestead, 

Stealing upon me gently with her soft kindly arrow, 

Nor did disease o’ertake me, that oftenest kills poor 
mortals, 

With its wasting decay, to reave my spirit from me: 

*Twas my wearying for thee, and thoughts of thee, 
Odysseus, 

Memories of thy love, these reft my honey-sweet soul.” 


This death, of course, was not sudden; but as it 

was accompanied by no visible malady, it might 

have been ascribed to Artemis. Anticlea declares 
that it was not so. 

Later, too, in this same Odyssey, we hear of the 
arrows of Artemis again. When the swineherd 
Eumeus is telling, in Book XV, of his birth and 
hard fate, he begins : 

“ An island there is, Syrié, if haply thereof thou hast heard, 
Over against Ortygia, where Helios turns in his journey, 
Not too rich in its fields, but fruitful, and good for cattle, 
Rich in wine and grain, and yielding life to mortals : 
Hunger never visits that isle, nor any of hateful 
Maladies ever assails the dwellers to make them wretched ; 
But when the tribes of men grow old in their quiet home- 


steads, 
Silver-bowed Apollo and Artemis steal in gently, 
And with their soothing shafts draw near and slay the 


people.” 
It was thus, alas! that Apollo and Artemis slew 
Niobé’s twelve children; for Niobé had insulted 
Leto. “I have twelve children, thou but two.” 
“ And Phoebus Apollo came down from his cloudy 
Olympian height, and on his countenance loured 
the frowning blackness of night ; behind his back 
the quiver of deathful bolts was slung, and the 
silver-clanging bow over his shoulder hung”: he 
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was angry as he was when he smote the Greeks at 
Troy with pestilence. All the girls were slain by 
Artemis, and all the boys by Apollo; and Niobé 
still weeps for them, having turned to stone with 
grief, on Mount Sipylos in Lydia. As Homer says, 
in the last book of the Iliad: 

“Twelve children had Niobé, but they perished 
to her grief in the halls; the sons Apollo slew with 
his silver bow, being angry with Niobé, and the 
daughters the arrow-darter Artemis slew: they 
were wrathful with Niobé, because she matched 
herself with fair Leto; said she had borne but two, 
and she had borne many; wherefore they, though 
but two, slew all; and they lay nine days unburied, 
nor was there any to bury them; for the son of 
Kronos turned the people to stone; and the 
dwellers in heaven buried them on the tenth day. 
And now she, afar on the rocks, in lonely mountains, 
in Sipylos, where are the couches of the nymphs, 
there, being stone, bemoans her sorrows.’’ Part 
of this myth comes from the statue of Cybelé or 
Derketo, cut by the Hittites on Mount Sipylos 
thousands of years ago, where the waters drip down 
and disfigure the face of the goddess. A description 

1 Note the numbers. So in J/iad, 1, 53, the arrows of Apollo 
deal death for nine days, and on the tenth Achilles calls the 
council. This may have something to do with the nine days’ 
journey from earth to Hades—a number which constantly 
occurs in the Odyssey in the accounts of his voyages to and 
from places that are remarkably similar to Hades. 

It is, I believe, disputed whether the famous ‘ Statue’ on 
Mount Sipylos is a work or art or of nature. But in either case, 
the image of a woman weeping, whether put there by the Hit- 


tites to represent Derketo, or a mere accidental formation of 
rock, was bound to give rise to myth. 
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of this figure may be seen in Sayce’s book on the 
Hittites. 

In Herodotus, however, sudden death is again 
spoken of as a blessing. The two famous stories 
which he makes Solon tell to Croesus show this 
clearly. Croesus showed him his wealth, and 
expected to be called happy, but Solon said: 
“Call no man happy till his death.” ‘Who then 
was happy?” said the King. Solon answered : 
“Tellus the Athenian, for he lived to see his 
children grown up, and prosperous, and then, in a 
battle, fought valiantly and put the enemy to 
flight. He was happy.” “And who are the next 
happiest ?”” ‘‘Cleobis and Bito. For their mother 
was priestess of Heré in Argos, and on a feast-day 
was to be drawn to the temple by oxen; but the 
oxen were not ready, wherefore the lads yoked 
themselves to the car, and drew her five and forty 
stadia. And the men of Argos praised the piety 
and strength of the boys, and prayed aloud that 
in recompense of this deed the gods would give 
them the best gift they had to give. And it was 
even so; for the boys fell asleep in the temple, 
and never woke again.” This being the Greek 
view, it is small wonder that Sophocles should say : 

“The best of all is ne’er to be, and second-best, but far 
behind it, is to go thither from whence we came, as speedily 
as may be.” 

(3) STEP-MOTHER MYTH. ~ As we have twin-myths, 
so we have the step-mother myth. Half the fairy- 
tales are full of this motive. There is the story of 
Snow-white, and the story of the Queen in Cymbeline 
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(which, it has been plausibly suggested, is but a 
variant of Snow-white), and Queen Elfrida, and 
the Goose-maiden, and Proetus and Bellerophon, 
and the Biblical tale of Sarah and Ishmael, not to 
mention a thousand others. The ‘ injusta noverca ’ 
is a universal proverb, probably as unjust, in the 
majority of cases, as the step-mother herself is 
said to be. But it none the less produced its myth- 
ology. Zeus’s proper wife is Heré: but he has 
many others, for the sky brings many things to 
birth, and not all his children are, like Athené, 
motherless. As he had so many wives, it was 
inevitable that men should ask, ‘What was Heré 
doing all this while ?’ and the answer was, as was 
natural, that she was jealous of the wives, and 
hated the children. We have seen this already in 
reference to Semelé and Dionysus; it was equally 
the case with Alcmené and her son Heracles. 
Knowing that Zeus had sworn that the son born 
on a certain day should be the mightiest of all 
men, she contrived that the birth of Heracles 
should be held back one day and that of Eurystheus 
hastened by a day. Thus Heracles remained the 
mightiest, but he had to do twelve labours for 
Eurystheus, the great serving the little. 

Allied with this is the motif of the jealous mother- 
in-law, of which a good example is shown in the 
jealousy borne by Venus to Psyché, resulting in 
the four tasks: itself a common motif. We do not 
know whence Apuleius took this most famous tale, 
which has attracted poets from Mrs. Tighe to 
Bridges, but, as many like it are found all over the 
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world, and especially in India, it was certainly not 
invented by him. 

(4) MyTHs DUE TO MARKED PERSONAL TRAITS. 
Another source of myth I believe to be often some 
marked physical or mental peculiarity in a person 
or thing: extreme beauty, extreme ugliness}, 
great physical strength, great endurance, or the 
like. All these, if striking enough, demand ex- 
planation, and a tale is made up to account for it. 
The ill-luck, or good-luck, not exactly of a man 
but attached to him, also asks for, and receives, an 
account. Thus, for example, Paris brought ill-luck 
to Troy; this is accounted for by the fact that 
before he was born his mother dreamt she gave 
birth to a fire-brand; and Herodotus tells us that 
the mother of Cyrus thought she gave birth to a 
tree that overshadowed the earth. Similar tales 
are told of the birth of Alexander the Great. Bees 
clustered round the mouth of the baby Pindar, in 
sign that he was to be a honey-tongued poet ; and 
Horace truly or falsely tells the same thing of him- 


1 A humpbacked man—precisely why, is hard to see—was 
supposed to be exceedingly wise. Atsop, for example, the 
reputed author of the famous Fables, is said (it is true, on poor 
authority) to have been a humpback, and ugly besides; and 
he was regarded even by Socrates and Plato as one of the wisest 
men of Greece. When he was murdered by the Delphians, the 
crime was punished by the gods with plagues. Possibly, as in 
the case of the blindness of Demodocus, the idea was that of 
compensation : the gods must make up for physical defects by 
mental advantages. 

I might mention here the curious story of Zoroaster, who is said 
to have been the only baby that smiled immediately after birth. 
Some think that Virgil had this story in mind when he bade the 
divine child that was soon to be born recognise its mother with 
a smile (Eclogue Iv). 
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self. Helen was beautiful, so beautiful that even 
the old men of Troy said it was no wonder a whole 
city should risk destruction for her; this was 
because she was the favourite of Aphrodité. Bishop 
Frederick, the apostle of Iceland, was chased to 
and fro like a wolf, ‘‘ because when he was born 
he had wolf’s hair on his head ’’. 

As to physical strength, I imagine that in the 
myth of Hercules and in the legend of Samson 
there are elements derived from some real strong 
man known to the myth-maker by personal 
acquaintance or by legend. But the most extra- 
ordinary of all strong-men tales are those of the 
Berserkers, who flood the Northern Sagas. They 
may in part be stories of epileptics, who in their 
fits will often do superhuman deeds. At the battle 
of Hafrsfirth, King Harald put twelve of these 
heroes in the forefront of his ship. It was a fearful 
battle; prodigies of valour were performed on 
both sides, and the sea was reddened far and wide 
with blood: Onund Treefoot lost his leg below the 
knee, but he plunged the stump into a cauldron of 
boiling pitch, staunched the bleeding, and saved’ 
his life. In this battle the twelve Berserkers were 
in the thick of it from first to last, but not one 
received a scratch. It is said that in certain forms 
of hysteria the body is singularly insensible to pain : 
George Fox, for instance, the great founder of the 
Society of Friends, who was certainly hysterical, 
tells us that he received a furious blow on the wrist 
from a hedge-stake, but felt no pain. It may be 
that the Berserkers were like him. At any rate 
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they had the habit of falling into fits. Thus in 
Gretti’s Saga we hear of a Berserk called Snaekoll, 
who insulted a friend of Gretti’s. Gretti remon- 
strated, and the ruffian said: ‘“‘ You will shake when 
my fit is on.”” Whereupon he worked himself into 
his fit of madness, gnashed his teeth, foamed at the 
mouth, rolled his eyes, and bit great pieces out of 
his shield. Gretti watched him, and, though 
unarmed, waited his chance. Suddenly, when the 
Goliath was biting the shield more vigorously than 
ever, with a sudden kick Gretti drove the shield 
upwards against his jaw, broke it, dragged him 
from his horse, threw him on the ground, and killed 
him with his own sword. Few even of Gretti’s 
feats gained him greater glory than this one. 

When the missionary Thangbrand was trying to 
convert Iceland, a Berserk challenged him to fight. 
“ Thou wilt not dare to fight with me”, said he, 
“ when thou seest my feats. I can walk barefoot on 
red-hot iron, and throw myself naked on a sword, 
and nothing can harm me.” Thangbrand however 
hallowed the fire, and made the sign of the cross 
over the knife, and the Berserk killed himself. Nor 
was this the only occasion in which Berserks 
opposed Christianity. Two of them, plainly twins 
(for they bore the same name) opposed Thangbrand 
and Bishop Frederick, and behaved like Snaekoll, 
but failed like him against the power of the Cross. 

(5) COINCIDENCES. Lastly, though there is much 
more I could say, I have no doubt coincidences 
played a part in making myths. We have seen 
this already in the case of names like Gad, that 
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bear two meanings; and we could give dozens of 
examples. There are still people who think a 
coincidence is more than chance. Had Cromwell 
lived in an earlier age, the accident that four 
important events in his life happened on Sept. 3 
would have led to a myth. Louis XVI came to 
the throne in 1774. Add the digits, Ig: and add 
19 to 1774, you get 1793, the year of his death: 
add the digits of 1794, the year of Robespierre’s 
death, and you get 1815, the year of Napoleon’s 
fall; add those digits, and you get 1830, the year 
of the expulsion of Charles X. In the Parliament 
of Louis Philippe there were two parties, called Les 
Honnétes Gens and La queue de Robespierre. 
Give each name its value in letters, Ai, B 2, etc., 
and you get exactly the numbers of the two 
parties... From such coincidences arose all sorts 
of superstitions, such as that to which I have re- 
ferred already, which turned Abraham’s 318 
servants into Eliezer. The Jews, in fact, made 
this into a system. By writing Th, their last letter, 
for A, Sh, their last but one, for B, and so on, 
they could deduce some strange consequences : 
‘Babel’, for instance, became ‘Sheshach’ in 
Jeremiah (li. 41). We ourselves are hardly free 
from the feeling that there is something in a neat, 
appropriate anagram or chronogram ; that, for 
instance, if ‘ Presbyterian’ can be turned into 
“Best in prayer’ there is more in it than mere 
chance; or, if ‘Florence Nightingale’ becomes 
‘Flit on, cheering angel’, we have some light 


* See Jevons’s Principles of Science, p. 263. 
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thrown on Miss Nightingale’s life. A single gloomy 
coincidence—a death-watch ticking before a real 
death—has certainly been sufficient to colour the 
dispositions of many people, and perhaps even to 
shorten their days: a single incident, like the fall 
of a ladder on a passer-by, may well have led 
thousands of people to step aside : and many a myth 
must in the past have sprung from such a trifle. 
Hence, too, all the superstitions of which euphenmmsm 
is a result. If, in saying Gad, you meant to say 
‘happy’ but accidentally said “a troop ’, then 
the troop would come. If in saying ‘Croesus will 
destroy a great empire’ you do not take care to 
say ‘another than his own ’, then Croesus will 
destroy his own empire. The Furies and Fates are 
always listening to catch you out. It is prophesied 
that Henry IV shall die in Jerusalem—he goes into 
the Jerusalem chamber, and dies there. The 
Roman army is setting out for the East: a fig- 
seller comes up crying ‘Cauneas!’ ‘figs!’ This 
sounds like ‘Cau’n’eas’, ‘Don’t go’: and the 
army is ruined. Hence the care to avoid unlucky 
words. The Roman Calais was Epidamnus—but 
to say ‘Ibo Epidamnum’ meant ‘I go to de- 
struction’: ‘hence the Roman never said it—he 
said Dyrrhachium instead. The Furies themselves 
were called the Kindly Ones for a similar reason ; 
the left hand was called the lucky hand; the 
Inhospitable Sea was called the Euxine or hospitable 
one. Nay, even murderers waited for some lucky 
word, or for some unlucky one spoken by the 
victim. The murderers of Julius Cesar waited till 
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he had said something which seemed to enlist the 
gods on their side. The murderers of Banquo also 
waited till he had said something that would justify 
them—and when he said: “It will rain to-night ” 
they let the blood rain. In Weaponfirth Saga a man 
named Bjarni had a feud with Geiti, and went to 
his house to kill him. He was full of murderous 
thoughts, but could do nothing till Geiti should 
say the right word. At last Geiti said: ‘ The 
weather is two-minded—it is freezing hard, and yet 
it seems to me as if a thaw would come soon.” 
This meant to Bjarni that he too was two-minded, 
freezing with hate; but, if he waited, he might 
thaw into forgiveness. He answered: “It will 
thaw in January if it thaws now.” Then he stood 
up, and said: “My foot is asleep.” ‘ Then lie 
down in peace’’, said Geiti. That meant that 
Bjarni would be able to sleep in peace if he killed 
Geiti; so he took heart and killed him; and the 
murder was not avenged. 

No wonder we all use euphemisms. ‘ If anything 
should happen to me’, where we mean ‘ If I should 
die’; ‘The enemies of my Lord the King, and 
all that rise up against him to do him hurt, be as 
that young man is.’ No wonder we touch wood ; 
no wonder we, or rather the Germans, say ‘ un-. 
berufen ’, and the Romans said ‘ absit omen’. 

What more shall I say ?—for the time would fail 
me to speak of beast-myths, stone-myths, wood- 
myths, trade-myths, sea-myths, homceopathic 
magic, sympathetic magic. But perhaps I have said 
enough to show what an_ interesting subject is 
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before us—one uniting the charm of a novel with 
the satisfying character of a study. Like music, 
it has charms to soothe the troubled breast. Old 
Hesiod knew this. He has preserved for us some 
of the oldest and most instructive of all mythological 
stories, and this is what he says : 
“ Tf e’er thou sittest lone before thy fire, 
A fresh grief gnawing at thy inmost soul, 
If chance some wise old poet touch his lyre, 
One whom the Muses love, and straight unroll 
The deeds of ancient men, or tell the tale 
Of Gods that happy on Olympus bide, 


Straight thou forget’st to sorrow and to wail, 
So do the Muses turn thy grief aside.” 


Though the old gods are dead, they yet live to 
give us this consolation: and, where Hesiod had 
but a few score, we have thousands, whom age 
cannot wither, and whose infinite variety no 
custom can stale. 
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real, but with mythical 
accretions, 46; killed by 
runes, 146; fight with the 
River-Troll, 128; with the 
Berserk Snaekoll, 251; his 
Taks or Throws, 129 (gla- 
ciers) 

Grimm—brothers Jacob and 
Wilhelm, 1, 2, 68, 130 

Gvoa—mother of Svipdag, 62 ; 
wife of Orvandill, 74 

Grose—antiquary, I 

Grundtvig—Scandian scholar, 3 

Guest—Lady Charlotte, her 
translation of the Mabin- 
ogion, 20 

Gulliver’s Travels—alluded to 
9 
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Gunnar—hero of Nijal’s Saga, 
sings after death, 198, 
204 


Gylfaginning— Deception of 
Gylfi,’ part of Snorri’s Edda, 
Lo, 65 

Gylfi—mythical king, 10 

Gyndes—triver, opposes Cyrus, 
35, 38 


Habakkuk—qtd., 181 
Hadéd—Syrian Sun-god, 69 
Haddings—twins, 211 

Haddon, A. C.—anthropologist, 


Hadrian—Emperor, last poem, 
197 n. 

Hafrsfirth—famous battle, 250 

Halfdane—the Black, legend- 
ary king, 176 

Hali—of ‘ the Side,’ Icelandic 
chief, 209 

Hallbjorn Hali—Icelandic poet 
198 

Hama — stole 
62 n. 

Hamlet—originally —__sea-god, 
75; ‘ Hamlet’s mill,’ 91 

Hannibal—4g n., 169 

Harbard’s Lay—mythological 


Brisinga-men, 


poem, 178 

Harald, Fairhair—Norwegian 
king, 250 

Harris, J. Rendel—on twins, 
210 sq. 

Harrison, Jane—Themis, 3; 
on ‘Congregational Gods,’ 
187 

Hartland, S.—his work in folk- 
lore, 3 

Hartley, David—philosopher, 
36 
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Hasisadva — = Xisuthrus, 
Babylonian flood-hero, 193 

Hati—wolf, 65 

Hawk—associated with the 
Sun, 60 n. 

Hebrew—fancy that it was the 
first language, 2 

Hector—a sun-myth ! 5 ; death, 
16, 164 

Heimdall—Norse god, 49 

Heimskringla— Circle of the 
Earth,’ Norse history, 18 

Hel—Norse goddess of Hades, 
6 

Helen—of Troy, 214 

Hellespont — regarded as a 
river: contest of Xerxes 
with, 38, 128 

Henotheism—o8 n. 

Hen-Thoriv’s Saga—28 

Henry V—49 

Hevacles—fights with Ache- 
lous, 38; made a god, 4 2ry 
journey to Hades, 61; par- 
tially a sun-myth, 68 

Hercules—(Latin form of Her- 
acles): fights with Cacus, 
103 

Heré—wife of Zeus: cow- 
goddess, 130; her jealousy, 
248 

Hermes—invented fire-drill, 5 ; 
god of lyre, 150; aided 
Zeus against giants, 179 

Hermod—his journey to Hel, 
72 

Hermund —in Bandamanna 
Saga, his death by ‘ arrow,’ 
28, 242 

Herod Agrippa—death of, 242 

Herodotus—on Nile-floods, 59, 
60, 71 ; on King Pharos, 127 


INDEX 


* Heroic Age ’—Chadwick’s, 3 

Hervarar Saga—8, 211 

Hesiod—17 ; myth of Cronos, 
83; his feeling for old 
stories, 255 

Hiawatha—73, 87 n., 163 


High—(Har) god seen by 
Gylfi, 10; Valhalla ‘ Home 
of High ,’ 19 


Hittites—13, 69, 190 ; ‘statue’ 
of Derketo, 246 

Hody—slayer of Balder, 6, 44, 
233 

Homer—s5 ; word for counting, 
‘pempazein,’ ‘to five it,’ 
24 n.; idea of the Self, 
195 n.; said to be blind, 
240; see Iliad, Odyssey 

Hopi Indians—188 nu. 

Hovace—on Hermes and the 
Lyre, 151; legend of birth 
of, 249; on fear of sea, 27 ; 
qtd., 42, 104 

‘ Houses of the Soul ’—202 

Howe—barrow, cairn, 198 n. 


Hrafnkell—devotee of Frey, 
67 
Hrapp the  Killer—(Viga- 
hrappr), after-ganger in 
Laxdaela Saga, 27 
Hrungniyr—giant, killed by 


Thor, 74 
Huxley—qtd., 32 
Hyacinth—172 
Hylas—myth of, 171 sq. 
Hypothesis— working,’ phrase 
of Huxley, 32 
Ida—plain of: gods meet 
here, 123 
Idas—Messenian hero, twin of 
Lynceus, 214 
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Ignorvance—important element 
in myth-production, 23 sq. 
Iliad—rather saga than myth, 

5; has been expurgated, 16 
Ingimund—uses Finn sorcerers 
to guide journeys, 208 n. 
Ingolf—early colonist of Ice- 

land: uses ‘pillars’ to 
direct his course, 26, 208 
Invention—source of legend 
and myth, 136 sq. 
Jo—=Isis ;, myth of, 70, 133 
Iphiclus—and Melampus, 159 
Ivonwood—65 
Irving, Edward—and ‘ speak- 
ing with tongues,’ 189 
Isaiah—qtd., 7, 29, 121; on 
“houses of the soul,’ 202 
Ishtar — Babylonian moon- 
goddess, 167 
Isis—70, 174 sq. ; see Osiris 


‘J’—symbol for author of 
part of Pentateuch, 96 
Jabal—herdsman, 149 
Jabbok—river-god, 35, 38 
Jacob—Hebrew patriarch, 16 ; 
wrestles with river-god, 38, 


128; this a ritual myth, 
225, 231 
Jacobs, Joseph—his English 


Fairy-Tales, 230 

James, M. R.—his Old Testa- 
ment Legends, 150 0. 

James, St—appears to aid 
followers of Cortes, 226 

Jaques—in As You Like It, 
referred to, 47 

Jason—71 

Jehovah—(Yahweh) ‘ meets’ 
Moses, 16 

Jeremiah—Book of, 93 
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Jesuits—13 

Jevons, W. S.—his Principles 
of Science, qtd., 21 n., 
252 n. 

Joab—51, 243 

Job—Book of, qtd., 8, 29, 61; 
on ‘music of spheres,’ 76, 
82, 109; on pillars of 
heaven, 119, 173 

Joel—Book of, qtd., 49, 112 

* Johannisfeuer’ — Suder- 
mann’s, 61 

* John Barleycorn ’—163 

John—Apostle, his Epistle, 112 

John the Baptist—his day, 
Midsummer, 61 

Johnson, Dr—on ‘ pastern,’ 23 

Jonathan—and the honey, 160 

Jones, Sir William—his dis- 
covery of Sanscrit, 2 

Jordan—river, 129 

Jormungandr—the world - 
serpent in Scandian myth- 
ology, 124 

Joseph—‘ could certainly di- 
vine,’ 148 

Josiah—killed at Megiddo, 93 

Jotunheim—home of giants, 
124 

Jubal—inventor of music, 149 

Judas —Thomas, twin of 
Christ in legend, 229 sq. 

* Judges ’—qtd., 31 

Juno—once a cow-deity, 130 


Kadesh—(Gades), Holy City, 
49 n. 

Keb—Egyptian Earth-deity, 
173 

Kennings—Icelandic poetic 
periphrases, 18 

Kerkosivis—129 
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Kesil—‘ the Fool,’ Hebrew 
name for Orion, 58 sq. 

Kingsley, Mary—her African 
collections, 3; on nets for 
souls, 202 

Kipling, R—Just So Stories, 
25 

Kismet—Arabic Fate, 204 

Knights Templars—138 

Kniippel aus dem Sack—fairy- 
tale, 230 

Koffee—Ashanti king, story of 
his name, 64 

Kormak—hero of Kormahk’s 
Saga, 40; and the sword 
Skofnung, 156 sq. 

Kvasiv—myth of, and poetry, 
149 

Kveldulf—Evening Wolf, 130 

Kwasind—the Strong Man of 
the Algonquins, 31 


Laing, S.—Lives of the Kings 
of Norway (Heimskringla), 
18 n. 

Lamech—77, 150 n. 

Lang, Andrew—Custom and 
Myth, 3, 83 

Lares and Penates—208 

Lawson, J. C-—on Modern 
Greece, 29, 133 

Laxdaela Saga—27 

Leaf, Walter—on Homer and 
History, 5 n. 

Lear—King, originally a sea- 
god, 75 

Lemnos—volecanic island, 143 

Lesbos—home of Sappho, 152 

Levi—his strife with Yahweh, 
16 

Leviathan—Jewish monster, 7, 
9, 121, etc. 
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Lilith—Jewish vampire, 29 

Linus—song-hero: a folk- 
etymology, 152 

Lisbon— founded by Ulysses,’ 


33 
Lodur—=Loki (?), 124 
Loki—Scandian god, 6; deriva- 
tion of name obscure, 20 
Loneliness—cause of supersti- 
tion and myth, 26 sq. 
Longfellow—153: see Hia- 
watha, Mondamin, Chibiabos, 
Kwasind 
Lucian—second-century scep- 
tic, his tale of Peregrinus, 43 
Lucretius—Roman poet, qtd., 
55 
Luke—his account of death of 
Herod Agrippa, 243 
Lunacy—superstitions on, 241 
Lycurgus—Thracian king, and 
Dionysus, 191 
Lynceus—twin of Idas: keen 
of sight, 214 
Lyvre—invention ascribed to 
Hermes, 151 


Mabinogion — Welsh legends, 
20 

Macaulay —qtd., 78; on 
Aricia, 79; on Castor and 
Pollux, 216, 225 sq. 

Macbeth—qtd., 63, 195, 204; 
witches in, 239 

Mahabharata—Indian epic, 19 

Maine, H. S.—Ancient Law, 1 

Maleia—promontory in Greece 


73 
Malvolio—referred to, 241 
Mammoths—perhaps led to 
giant-myths, 180 
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Mamre— oaks’ at, 
78, 182 

Manasseh—his fire-sacrifices in 
Judah, 62 

Mani—moon in Norse myth, 
65 

Maoris—their myths of fire, 
etc., 141 sq. 

Marduk—(Merodach), Baby- 
lonian sun-god, 71, 117 

Marlowe— Faustus,’ 138 

Marsyas — Phrygian deity, 
172 

Massoretes—Jewish editors of 
O.T., 121 

Maui—Maori 
141 sq. 

Mauika—Maori god, 141 

Medea—sorceress, descendant 
of Sun, 68, 69 

Medicine—myths of, 157 sq. 

Mediterranean—almost  tide- 
less sea, hence rarity of tide- 
myths, 89 

Megalopolis — monster - fossils 
near, 180 

Megava—Greek city, abode of 
Scylla, 131 

Megiddo— battle at =Arma- 
geddon, 93 

Melampus—medicine-hero,158 


shrines, 


fire - inventor, 


sq. 
Meleager—parallel to Norna- 


gest, 206 
Melicertes—=Melcarth, sea- 
god, 86 
Memnon—son of the Dawn, 
60 n., 64 


Menelaus—and Proteus, 86 

Menglad—loved by Svipdag, 
sun-myth, 62 

Menja—maid of the mill, 91 
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Meredith, G.—his Melampus, 
158 

Metamorphoses—see Ovid 

Metaphors—often attenuated 
relics of myth, 69, 81, 135, 
144, 149, 195 

Michael—angel of Judza, 208 

Midgard—world of men in 
Norse myth, as Asgard of 
gods, 65, 124 

Midsummer festival—61 

Mili—James and J. S., philo- 
sophers, 36 

Mill-song—' Why the Sea is 
Salt,’ 91 

“Mill on the Floss ’—George 
Eliot’s, 94 

Million—word first used about 
1400, 24 

Milton—on ‘ Seasons’ Differ- 
ence,’ 71; on chaos, 85; on 
distance of Hell, 72; on 
eclipses, 107 ; on Leviathan, 
135; on Orpheus, 153; on 
Tammuz, 167 

Mimir—giant in Norse myth- 
ology, 19 ; his well (of know- 
ledge), 148 

Minharoth—cave - dwellings in 
Bashan, 31 

Mind—myths of, 184 sq. 

Minos—King of Crete, 131, 176 

Missionaries—their evidence 
to be sifted, 11 

Mississippi—o4 

Mithraism—Sun-religion, 55> 
60 ; Cumont’s work on, 111 

Moab—King of, worships 
Chemosh, 49 

Modgud—maiden of Hel, 12 5 

Modvred—rusician in Gray’s 
Bard, 153 
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Moeris—dumb through meet- 
ing wolf, 239 

Mogk, E.—‘ Dictionary of 
Mythology,’ 3 

Motra—Greek Destiny, 205 

Mondamin—maize-god of Al- 
gonquins, 163 

Money—example of Associa- 
tion of Ideas, 37 


‘Morris, W.—story of Hylas, 


171 
Moses—2; story of his con- 

flict with Yahweh, 16 
Mudjekeewis—wind-god of Al- 

gonquins, 35 
Miillenhoff—Scandian scholar, 


3 

Miller, Max—theory of Sun- 
myths, 5 

Mundilfoeri—father of Sun, 
65 

Murray, Gilbert—on Greek 
Epic, 3; his Electra qtd., 
70; Bacche, 189 

Muse@us—mythical singer, 152 

Music—myths of origin of, 
149 sq. 

Mysing—mythical Scandian 
king, drowned in Pentland 
Firth, gt 


Nabal—= fool, 33 

Nadab and Abihu—offered 
‘ strange fire,’ 144 

Napoleon —‘historic doubts 
about,’ 110, 236 

Nausicaa—126 

Neanderthal man—g 

Nebuchadnezzar—divined by 
arrows, 148 n. 

Neleus—King of Pylos, 1 59 

Neolithic man—g 
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Nephilim—giants in Hebrew 
myth, 15 

Nereus—sea-god, 88 

Nerthus—German goddess (of 
Earth ?), etymologically= 
Njord, 20 

New Zealand—Maui, the New 
Zealand culture-god, 83 

Nibelungenlied—German epic, 


45 
Nictas—Athenian general, 107 
Nicknames—53 
Nidhogg—dragon, 125 
Niflheim—Scandian abode of 
darkness, 125 
Nile—delta of, 
Osiris, Pharos 
Nine Maids—the billows, 75 
Niobe—myth due to statue on 
Mt. Sipylos, 245 sq. 
Nithing’s work—156 (Svafr- 
lami), 179 (Starkad) 
Njal’s Saga—198, 204 
Njord—god (=Nerthus), 20 
Noah—Fiood-hero, 95; wine- 
hero, 193 
No-man—(Outis), pun-motif in 
Polyphemus-tale, 6 
Norna-gest—guest of Norns 
(=Odin ?), 205 
Norns—Scandian Fates, see 
Weird =‘ Weird Sisters,’ 124, 
204 
Numitorum—Vogul god, 99 
Nut — Egyptian  sky-deity, 
mother of Osiris, 173 
Nymphs — still visible in 
Greece, 29 


129; see 


Oban—the ‘ Shepherd’s Bat 
127 
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Oceanus—assists his father, 
83, 84 

Odin—a sky-god, 6, 34; wel- 
comes Eric Blood-axe to 
Valhalla, 41, 74; Odin and 
Mimir, 148; =Norna-gest 
(?), 205; god of medicine, 
160 ; god of the aristocracy, 
178; ‘ Odin’s boat,’ ken- 
ning for poetry, 18, 149 

Odysseus—his treatment of 
the treacherous handmaids, 
16; journey to Hades, 73; 
meets his mother in Hades, 
244; see Lisbon 

Odyssey—myth and saga, 47; 
on Orion, 59; on Proteus, 
86 sq.; on the Seed of Fire, 


140 

Ogyges—flood of, 98 

Olaf Tryggvason—his life by 
Snorri, 18; ‘ does not die,’ 
42; meets Thor and Odin, 
205, 206 

Old Testament—‘ Folk-lore in,’ 
by Frazer, see Frazer, 14. 
Much edited by Jews, 15. 
See Bible, and separate 
books 

Olen—musician-hero, 152 

Olive—myth of, 139 

Olympia—lightning bright 
there ; sacred to Zeus, 80 

On—city of Sun=Heliopolis, 
61 

Onund Treefoot—250 ; 

Orion—58 sq.: Horne’s epic 
qtd., 59 

Orpheus—176 

Orvandili—Star-myth, 45, 74 


sq. 
Osivis—129, 173 SQ») 233 
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Othello—qtd., 195 

Ouvranos—(Uranus), Greek 
heaven; etymologically= 
Varuna, 20; myth of, 82 sq. 

Ovid—his Metamorphoses a 
storehouse of myth; see 
Scylla, Ceyx, Philemon, etc., 
IOI; on creation of man, 
120, 127, 131; on _ bird- 
changes, 197; on the ‘tenth 
wave,’ 90 

Owl—‘a baker’s daughter’ 
(Hamlet) 134; Athené owl- 
faced (glaukopis) and once 
an owl-goddess, 130 


‘P’—symbol for Priestly 
writer in Pentateuch, 100 
Paleolithic man—a good 

draughtsman, 9 
Pales—Latin goddess, 67 
Pallas—= Athena, 130 
Pamphus—mythical musician, 

152 
Pandora—first woman, 98 
Papa—Maori deity of Earth, 

83 
Paris—ot Troy, birth of, 249 
Parlement of Foules—Chaucer’s 

poem, qtd. on ‘ Music of 

Spheres,’ 77 
Parnassus—o8 
Paul, St—100: on Antichrist, 

TI2; on resurrection, 177; 

on scenes at Corinth, 189; 

meets the Pythoness, 241 
Paupuk-keewis—eagle-god in 

Hiawatha, 87 n. 
Pausanias—Greek antiquary, 

240 n. 

Pentheus—Theban king, rejects 

Dionysus, 176, 192 sq. 
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. Peregrinus—Lucian’s story of, 


4 

Paeedente: of Iphiclus, 
159; see Melampus 

Persephoné—Hades-goddess, 6, 
72 

Personification—element in 
myth-production, 34, 209 

Pheacia—=Corfu(?), 126 

Pharaoh—7o 

Pharos—King of Egypt, in- 
sults Nile, 127 

Philemon and Baucis—myth 
of, 100 

Philippi—Paul meets Python- 
ess there, 241 

Phlegra—scene of giant-battle, 
104 

Phthisis—many superstitions 
about, 237 

Pied Piper of Hamelin—153 

Pindar—his birth-legend, 249 

Plato—his myths or illustrative 
stories, 144 sq. 

Pliny—naturalist, at Vesuvius, 
IOI 

Pluto—nymph, 72 

— Hades-god, 158 

Plutus—god of wealth, blind, 
207 

Pneuma—Greek=both spirit 
and wind, 196 

Poincaré, H.—mathematician, 
185 n. 

Pole, R.—Cardinal, story of, 89 

Polonius—qtd., 9 

Polyphemus — partially 
myth, 6, 86 

Ponemah— Happy Land’ of 
the Algonquins, 42, 73 

Pope, A—poet, qtd., 80, 235, 
236 


sun- 


INDEX 


Poseidon—sea-god, 35 ; Earth- 
shaker, 85 ; patron of horse, 
139 

‘ Post hoc, propter hoc ’—logical 
fallacy, 32 

Potipherah—priest of On, 61 

Pramanthas—fire-drill, falsely 
equated to Prometheus, 5, 
20 

Prepositions—history of, 7 

‘ Primitive Culture ’—Tylor’s 
work, I, 72 n. 

Proculus—saw Romulus go to 


heaven, 79 ; 
Proetus—tries to kill Beller- 
ophon, 146 
Prometheus —‘ Bound,’ play 
of A®schylus, on Ananke or 
Moira, 205, 139 sq., 70; 


‘ Loosed’ and ‘ Fire-Bring- 
er,’ 139 and n. Not allied 
with pramanthas, 5, 20. 
Myth enlarged by Prota- 
goras, 145 

Propertius—Latin poet, 14, 
67, 172 

Protagoras—in Plato’s dia- 
logue. 145 

Protasius—saint, his legend, 
227 

Proteus—sea-god, 86 sq. 

Proverbs—Book of, qtd., 50, 
160 n. 

Psalms—qtd., 9, 68, 82, 121, 
196 

Psyché—Apuleius’ tale of, 248 

Psychology—of myth, Chap. II 
and passim 

Pyramus—and Thisbe, 132 

Pyrrha—o8 ; see Deucalion 

Pythagorvas—77 

Pythoness—240 sq. 
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Quirinus—divine name of 


Romulus, 79, 213 


Ragnarok— Twilight of gods,’ 
end of world, 42 

Rahab—Jewish elemental sea- 
dragon, 7, 16, 89, 121 

Rainbow—39 

Rama@yana—Indian epic, 19 

Ran—sea-goddess, wife of 
Aegir, her net, 40, 90 

Rangi—Maori heaven-god, 83 

Rask, Rasmus—his Scandian 
studies, 3 

Reeves, Pember—his 
White Cloud, 141 n. 

Regillus—Castor and Pollux at 
battle of, 216 sq. 

Regin—smith, killed by Sigurd, 
155 

Renan, E.—qtd., 21 

Reuben—‘ unstable as water ’, 
88 

Revelation—Book of, 13, 77: 
93 

Réville—on Antichrist, 113 

Rex Nemorensis—priest of tree- 


Long 


god, 79 
Ridgeway, W.—Origin of 
Tragedy, 3 


Rivers—myths of, 127; see 
Achelous, Xanthus, Helles- 
pont, Gyndes 

Rivers, W. H. C.—his work, 3 

Rogers, H.—his ‘Eclipse of 
Faith ’ qtd., 236 

Romulus and Remus—twins, 
215, 217 sq. 

Rossetti— Sister Helen,’ 238 ; 
‘ Blessed Damozel,’ 195 

Rumpelstilachen—54, 230; see 
Tom Tit To 
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INDEX 


Runes—both letters and spells, {| Siguyd—not in Beowulf, 45; 


146 


Salmoneus—King of Elis, 80 

Samson—not a Sun-myth, 69 

* Sandford and Merton ’—57 

Sappho—152 

Satan—15 
Saturnalia—Roman Yule, 55, 

{ 61 

Saul—his bravery, 39 

Saxo Grammaticus—his ver- 
sion of Balder-myth, 44 

Schoolcraft—his ‘Algic Re- 
searches,’ 163 

Schools—traces of mythology 
in, Chap. III 

Scott, Walter—qtd., 43; Anne 
of Geierstein, 54 

Scyld—his magic boat, 73 

Scylla—sea-monster, 86, 132 
sq. 

— daughter of Nisus, 131 

Scythians—39 

Seafarey—O.E. poem, 40 

Sennacherib—242 

Serpent—brazen, 166 n.; in 
myth, 147 sq. 

Seven—mystic number, 77 

Shakespeare—qtd., 51; on 
holidays, 55, 69; ‘ Venus 
and Adonis ’, 168 

Shelley—‘ Eternal Child’, 1 a; 
‘Hymn to Mercury’, 150 
sq.; ‘Cloud’, 229; ‘ Adon- 
ais ’, 169 

Sheol—Yahweh not there, 182 

Sigemund—his sword, 1 553 
twin to Signy, 212; takes 
place of Sigurd in Beowulf, 
45 


taught runes by Brynhild, 
157; kills Regin, 231 ; Leaps 
the Flame, 62 

Stkes—and Willson, editors of 
Prometheus, 141 n. 

Silenus—1 33 

Simaetha—in Theocritus, her 
magic wheel, 51 n. 

Sinbad—134 

Sipylos—‘ Niobe ’ 
mountain, 246 

Sirens—153 

Skeat, W.—(junior), collector 
of tales, 3 

Skeggi—lends Kormak sword, 
157 

Skhofnung—magic sword of 
Kormak, 8, 156 sq. 

Skoll—wolf, 65 

Skuld—Norn, of the future, 
124 sq. 

Sky-myths—57 sq., 82 sq. 

Sleeping Beauty—64 

Sleipnir—the ‘ Slipper’: 
Odin’s eight-footed horse, 74 

Smith, G.—Babylonian ex- 
plorer, 97, 116 

Snaebjorn—Icelandic poet, 75, 
fore) 

Snaekoll—Berserk, 251 

Snorri—(Godi, the 
priest), 102 

—Sturluson, great historian, 
17 sq.; on Balder, 44, 233 

Snow-white — (Sneewitchen), 
fairy-tale, 77 

Sodom and Gomorrha—106, 116 

Sol—=Sun, 65 

Solon—his words to Croesus, 
247 

Sophocles—16, 88, 247 


statue on 


clever 
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Soul—a flame, 195; a shade, 
195 n. ;- a breath or a bird, 
196 

Spencer, H.—his 
dreams, 199 

Spenser—Faerie Queene qtd., 
22 

Spheres—music of, 76 

Starkad—hero in Saxo, 178 

Steingerd—wooed by Kormak, 


view of 


157 

Stepmother myths—247 sq. 

Stoics—t11 

Storolf —‘ hamrammr ’ 
131 

Story-telling—impulse to, a 
factor in myth-production, 
42 sq. 

Sturlunga Saga—212 nu. 

Stye—nymph in train of 
Persephoné, 72 

Sudermann—his J ohannisfeuer, 
OI n. 

Sunbright—father of Svipdag, 
62 

Sun - myth — exaggerated, 5; 
Chap. IV passim; Sun 
feminine in Scandinavian, 62 

Svafrlami—king, owner of Tyr- 
fing, 155 

Svipdag—woos Menglad, 62 

Sweyn—dies by invisible ar- 
row, 28, 242 

Swift—horse of Sun, 65 

Swinburne—his ‘ Atalanta,’206 

Symplegades—crashing rocks, 
26, 39 

Syvacuse—eclipse at, 107 


man, 


Ta-thoth and Ta-ibis—twins, 
218 
Tacitus—qtd., 29, 67, 108 


2: 
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Tammuz—= Adonis, 166 sq. 

Tarpeian Rock—residence of 
Jupiter Tonans, 78 

Tarsus—179 

Taues and Tau-us—twins, 218 

Tawhirt Matea—Maori wind- 
god, 84 

Taylorv—on New Zealand, 83 

Tehom — Hebrew “ Great 
Deep ’=Babylonian goddess 
Tiamat, 220 

Tellus—the Athenian, his sud- 
den death, 247 

Tennyson—use of Mabinogion, 
20 

Terah—‘ an idolater ’, 24 

Thales—prophesied eclipse, 108 

Thangbrand—missionary in 
Iceland, 251 

Thebes—Seven against, 
see Amphion, Cadmus 

‘ Themis ’—by Jane Harrison, 


77; 


3 
Theocritus—his Idylls qtd., 51 


n. 
Theogony—Hesiod’s (?) on 
origin of gods, 83; qtd., 255 
Thidrandi—story of  (Thi- 
dranda Thattr), 209 
Thivd—god seen by Gylfi, 10 
Thomas, St—‘ twin of Christ’: 
apocryphal legend of, 219 
sq.; ‘ Acts of ?, 219 n. 
Thor—Norse god, fight with 
Hrungnir, 74; beneficent 
god of the thunder-shower, 
78, 124; god of the farmer 
and the peasant, 124; meets 
Olaf Tryggvason, 206; 
haunts Thorgisl, 40 
Thorbiorn—enemy of Gretti, 
146; in Hen-Thorir's Saga, 


( 
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“not always there where he 
was seen ’, 28 
Thorgisl—4o 
Thorkell. Foulmouth—(Thorkell 
Hake), 67 
Thoth—Egyptian Hermes, 173 
Thyestes—71 
Tiamat—elemental Babylonian 
dragon, 71, 99, 117 Sq., 220 
Tiber—tiver-god, 35, 128 
Tides—few Aryan myths of, 
89 
Timnath-heres—Sun-city, 61 
Tivesias—blind prophet, 240 
Tithonus—husband of Eos, 64 
Tiu—etymologically=Zeus or 
Divus, 20 and n. 
Tohu-wa-Bohu—Hebrew chaos 
118 
Tom Tit Tot—English pixy.= 
German Rumpelstilzchen, 
54, 230 
Totemism—50 
Tragedy—‘ Origin 
Ridgeway, 3 ; 
Tristram and Iseult—take a 
magic potion, 157 
Trophonius—his sudden death 
a reward, 244 n. 
Tubal-cain—legend of, 150 n. 
Tut-ankh-amen—h eretic 
Pharaoh, 70 
Tutenganahau—Maori god, 84 
Twin-myths—210 sq. ; Thomas 
= twin, 219 
Tylor—his‘ Primitive Culture,’ 
2) 372 al 
Tyrfing—magic sword in 
Hervarar Saga,*8, 155 


Ofte aby. 


Upheaved—Up-dhafen, kings 
raised to throne, 52 


INDEX 


Uranus — Ouranos = Varuna, 
20, 83 

Urd—a Norn, 124, 204 

Uzziah—earthquake in reign 
of, 93 


Valhalla—the ‘ Home of High,’ 
19, 41 

Valkyries—warrior - maidens, 
caused ‘ stitch ’, 160 

Vampires—superstitions about 


237 
Vanir—gods, 149 


Varuna—Sanscrit = Greek 
Uranus, 20 

Vedas — Indian religious 
poems, 5 


Vehm—Holy, 54 
Velabrum—place in Rome, 102 
“ Venus and Adonis ’—168 
Venus and Psyche—248 
Verdandi — ‘ becoming ’, a 
Norn, 124, 204 
Vesta—Roman hearth-goddess, 
67 
Vestal Virgins—143 
Vesuvius—38, 101 
Vidri—=Odin : 
weather=war, 19 
Vigfusson—editor of 
lunga Saga, 18 n. 
Virgil—on death of Hector,16 ; 
on Salmoneus, 80 ; on floods, 
95; in Middle Ages, 137 n.; 
on the twin sons of Daucus, 
210 ; wolf-superstition, 239 ; 
see 4neas, etc. 


Vidri'’s 


Stur- 


Voguls—Finnish tribe; their 
flood-myth, 99 
Volaterre—walls built by 


giants, 8, 154 


INDEX 


Volcanoes—source 
IOI, 104 
Volsunga Saga—212 
Voluspéd—lIcelandic _ Creation- 
poem, 13, 122 sq. 
Vulcan—38 ;=Mulciber, 103 


of myth, 


Wainamoinen—Finnish hero, 


72 
‘ Wanderer ’—O.E, poem, 40, 


204 

Ward, A. W.—on Friar Bacon, 
136:sq. 

Way, A. S.—translator of 


Argonautica, 171 
Weaponfirth Saga — (Vapu- 
firthinga), 254 
Weird—Germanic Fate, 40 sq., 
125, 204 sq., and passim 
Wesley, Charles—his sacred- 
fire hymn, 144 


Weyland Smith—(Volundr), 
148 
Whately, R.—his Historic 


Doubts, 236 
Wheel—religious symbol, 51 
White Snake—fairy-tale, 231 
‘ Why the Sea is Salt ’—91 
Wild Hunt—Odin’s, 34, 74, 182 
Will of the Wisp—Grendel 

perhaps due to, 90; wor- 

shipped in Apollonia, 90 n. 
Withold, St—63 n. 
Wolves—superstitions about, 

239; Evening-wolf (Kveld- 

ulf), 130 
Wonder—source of myth, 30 


sq. 
Wordsworth—his idea of Na- 
ture, 35 
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Xanthus—Trojan river - god, 
fights with Achilles, 38, 128 

Xenophon—account of Mar- 
syas, 172 

Xerxes—his method of count- 
ing, 24; and the Hellespont, 
38, 128 

Xisuthrus—=Hasisadra, Baby- 
lonian flood-hero, 97 


Yahweh—(Jehovah), a thunder 
-god, 16, 58, 78 ; a mountain- 
god, 181 

Ygedrasill—Ash of, world-tree, 
124, 148 

Ymir—mythical Scandinavian 
giant, 30, 123 

Yule—Christmas, 6, 55 

Yucatan—pyramids, 13 


Zebulun—meaning of name, 54 

Zechariah—qtd., on FEarth- 
quake, 93; on ‘Day of 
Yahweh ’, 112 

Zephaniah—on ‘ Day of Yah- 
weh ’, I12 

Zethus—149, 215 Sq. 

Zeus—Cook’s book on, 3;= 
Tiu(?), 20 n. ; tree-god, 35; 
thunder-god, 78; fight with 
Titans, 121; with Typhon, 
179; visits Danae, 230, and 
passim 

Zikkurats—towers of Babylon, 
115 

Zikvu—a pattern (on which 
man is made), 120 

Zoar—city, legend of, 106 

Zoroaster—tale of, 249 
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